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THE REFORMATION IN POLAND.* 


Tuts is a book of deep and melancholy 
interest ; from the perusal of which, 
he must be a superficial or a very 
learned student, who does not arise 
*©a sadder and a wiser man.” It is 
the performance, evidently, of one 
who writes with that fulness of infor- 
mation, and in that spirit of reflection, 
which ensure impartiality; who has 
sympathies with all his kind, which no 
feeling of sect or party can disturb ; 
who is alike ready to commend the 
charities and the intellect which grace 
the cause of Romanism, and to cen- 
sure the contentions and self-seeking 
spirit by which, in some unhappy in- 
stances, Protestantism was sorely 
harmed. It is the work of a man 
whose mind has been enlarged, and 
who has attained to the moderation in 
which history should be written, with- 
out extinguishing that love of country 
which, under due government, gives 
history one of its best captivations, 
and which glows in every part of 
M. Krasinski’s performance. 

The “ History of the Reformation 
in Poland” is valuable for its treasures 
of political wisdom, as well as for the 
instruction which seems more properly 
within its province. If it sets forth 
faithfully the influences under which 
it was God’s good providence that re- 
formation in religion should grow, and 
the influences by which its growth was 
obstructed ; it exposes also, with equal 
clearness and impartiality, the effect 
which these influences produced upon 
the temporal power, and wealth, and 


happiness, and knowledge of the coun- 
try within which they were exerted. 
That the religion of a people must 
affect their temporal condition, is, no 
doubt, a truth which needs little proof ; 
but it is a truth which is rendered more 
operative by being exemplified. It is 
strikingly and painfully exemplified in 
M. Krasinski’s history. 

Of late years it has become a sub- 
ject of inquiry, why it is that the pro- 
gress of the reformation was so early 
interrupted, and so early terminated. 
Within a very short space of time, 
the nations of Europe classed them- 
selves: some ranging at the side of 
Rome; some asserting the independ- 
ence of national worship; some ac- 
knowledging, some renouncing, alle- 
giance or submission to the usurped 
authority of the pope. It might have 
been supposed that the principle of 
liberty would enlarge its border, or 
that the arts and efforts of Romanism 
would bring liberated communities 
back again under papal sway. Events 
have not corresponded with such ima- 
ginations. For nearly two centuries, 
the European world has retained its 
religious landmarks, unmoved. Ro- 
manism has re-conquered little power 
over the communities wrested from 
her ; she has, apparently, yielded little 
to the religious warfare waged upon 
her by the lights and labours of Pro- 
testantism. 

But, if the religious, or rather the 
ecclesiastical systems of the nations of 
Europe are unchanged, there is a very 
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great and a very instructive change 
in the condition of the countries within 
which the Romanist or the Protestant 
worship has been adopted. Relatively 
or absolutely, every nation which pro- 
fesses Romanism, has declined in tem- 
poral power and consequence ; every 
nation where Protestantism prevails, 
has been exalted. Romanism prevails 
in Italy, Portugal, Spain, (France, 
Austria, Belgium, are tolerant,)—who 
will ask if these countries have suffered 
loss? who will ask whether Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, have declined? And 
again, looking at countries where Pro- 
testant principle prevails: Denmark, 
Sweden, Prussia, above all England, 
where Protestantism guards ‘“ the 
faith,” without departing from the 
Catholic church,—need any be told 
that the position occupied by these 
countries at the present day, if tem- 
poral prosperity could be looked upon 
as a proof of God’s approval, vindi- 
cates the righteousness of the refor- 
mation ? 

But this is a fallacious mode of rea- 
soning. Temporal prosperity can 
never be justly regarded as a proof 
that the cause it graces isgood. “In 
His sight, a thousand years are but as 
a day ;” in the history of nations, cen- 
turies are brief periods, and the in- 
stability of all human possessions has. 
been rendered, among the vicissitudes 
of communities, as well as individuals, 
too manifest, to allow of its becoming 
a maxim, that prosperous events, or 
great and continued successes should 
be looked upon as indications of the 
divine approval. They contain no 
sure promise for the days to come ; 
“ their seed is not in themselves ;” on 
the contrary, interpreted by true his- 
tory, they utter warnings of adverse 
change, and when they pass away from 
the nations which have abused them, 
leave behind materials of trouble and 
calamity. Disaster too often follows 
close upon prosperity, to allow of in- 
ferring the character of parties from 
the favourable, or the adverse, cireum- 
stances in which they are found. 

The temporal condition, however, 
of a people, may become an element in 
reasonings, and may prove something, 
although not so much as might hastily 
be conjectured from it. Inquiries, 
too, may be suggested and directed by 
this element, such as shall terminate in 
important truths. If there be found 
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remarkable coincidences between the 
fortunes and the religious faith of na- 
tions, it is almost unavoidable to de- 
mand whether there is any natural or 
intelligible connection between the 
moral and the external phenomena ; 
and if such a connection be fairly 
traced out, circumstances of national 
advancement or decline will serve, as 
the experiments in natural philosophy, 
to confirm the deductions of reason. 
It would be rash and wrong to pro- 
nounce that national calamity is a form 
in which God makes known his abhor- 
rence of Romanism ; but if it can be 
shown that the principles and practices 
of Romanism contain seeds of evil, it 
is not altogether irrational to regard 
the blighted prosperity or reputation 
of the people among whom they have 
been sown, as results from these evil 
agencies. 

The following description of the 
state of Poland at the commencement 
and at the close of the reign of Sigis- 
mund III., would naturally suggest 
the question, to what is so disastrous a 
reverse ascribable ? Sigismund had 
the glory, such as it-was, of re-esta- 
blishing Romanism. With the fortunes 
of the reformation, those of the coun- 
try also sunk. Was the coincidence ac- 
cidental, or were the measures taken 
to promote the cause of Rome fatal 
to Poland ? 


‘The long reign of Sigismund IIT. 
(1586-1632), is now “acknowledged on 
all hands to have been the origin of the 
decline and consequent fall of Poland. 
At his accession to the throne, the 
country had reached the aemé of pros- 
perity. Under the vigorous rule of 
Stephen Battory, Poland had humbled 
Muscovy and inspired all its neighbours 
with respect. ‘The country was flou- 
rishing ; religious liberty, which Poland 
enjoyed in a degree unknown at that 
time to other countries, produced a 
most favourable effect on the develop- 
ment of the national mind. Literature 
and science rose in the short space of 
half a century to an eminence which 
placed Poland on a par with the most 
enlightened nations of Europe. Equally 
happy were the effects of toleration on 
commerce and industry ; for many fo- 
reigners sought in Poland a refuge 
from the religious persecution to which 
they were exposed in their native land, 
and transferred to their adopted coun- 
try their talents, wealth, and activity. 
Thus, Italian Protestant congregations 
existed at Cracow, Vilna, and Posnania; 
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as also did German, French, and Scotch, 
by whose immigration the towns of Po- 
land, which from an early period had 
been invested with all the franchises of 
the German cities, rapidly increased in 
population and wealth. This prosperous 
state of things had undergone a melan- 
choly change by the close of that mo- 
narch’s reign. The important province 
of Livonia was irrecoverably lost, and a 
part of Prussia occupied by the Swedes. 
The south-eastern provinces of the em- 
pire were ripe for the revolt which 
afterwards oak Poland to its very 
foundation ; and the borders were de- 
vastated by the incursions of the Turks 
and Tartars. Discontent prevailed 
everywhere ; and an exhausted trea- 
sury and a diminution of the general 
comforts of the country complete the 
melancholy picture. 

**What, then, was the cause of a 
state of things so lamentable, from 
which Poland, declining gradually until 
it fell into that state of torpor which 
rendered it an easy prey to its ambi- 
tious neighbours, never recovered ?” 


This question Count Krasinski an- 
swers: he ascribes the disastrous 
change in the fortunes of Poland to 
the intrigues of the Jesuits. The in- 
tolerance which they infused into the 
policy of government, and their per- 
nicious influence on education, in the 
judgment of the learned writer, abun- 
dantly account for the injurious change 
wrought in the national character, and 
for the fallen fortunes of the country. 
For his proofs, and they are many 
and convincing, we must refer to the 
history itself, although, in the course 
of this article, we hope to give the 
reader some idea of them. 

The conversion of Sclavonian na- 
tions to Christianity, appears to have 
been effected through the instrumen- 
tality of “Cyrillus and Methodius, 
two brothers, natives of Thessalonica, 
well versed in the Sclavonian language, 
who were sent by the Greek emperor, 
Michael III., to Moravia, at the re- 
quest of the monarch of that country.” 
(Vol. i. p.8.) The principle by which 
these pious missionaries were governed 
is judiciously distinguished by our 
author, from that which guided the 
emissaries of the papacy in the Ger- 
man empire. 


‘“‘The extraordinary success with 
which the apostolical zeal of Cyrillus and 
Methodius was rewarded, and the rapid 
spreading of the light of the Gospel 
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amongst the Sclavonian nations, is chiefly 
to be attributed to the really Christian 
spirit in which those conversions were 
effected. No self-seeking motives of 
worldly interest seem to have tainted 
their evangelical labours. They never 
sought to make Christianity a tool for 
political ends, by perverting the sublime 
precepts which the Gospel inculcates 
about meekness, patience, and forbear- 
ance, into the abject doctrines of an 
unconditional submission to the abhor- 
rent yoke of invading foreigners. But 
it was quite the reverse with the Ger- 
man missionaries, who made sundry at- 
tempts to convert the adjacent Sclavoni- 
ans; they always made Christianity 
subservient to political purposes ; and 
the German missionaries preached the 
word of God to clear the way for the 
domination of the emperors. All Sclavo- 
nian countries, which have been con- 
verted by western missionaries, fell en- 
tirely under the political influence of the 
Germans, who eradicated with an un- 
ceasing hostility the language and insti- 
tutions of those countries; whilst those 
strongholds of nationality, sacred to 
every people that has not reached the 
lowest pitch of degradation, were left 
untouched by Cyrillus and Methodius, 
This circumstance sufficiently accounts 
for the great success of those pious and 
liberal missionaries, as well as explains 
the obstacles generally met by the Ger- 
man clergy, whose conversions amongst 
the Sclavonians were almost synony- 
mous with destruction.” 


The ecclesiastical system established 
in the Sclavonian nations became thus 
distinguished, according as it was an 
offset of the western or of the eastern 
church, by corresponding peculiarities. 
In some a spirit of independence ex- 
isted, and a form of national worship 
was preserved ; prayers in a known 
tongue; a clergy not restrained from 
marriage ; and communion in both 
kinds: in others, there was a more 
unreserved submission to the papal 
see, and a closer conformity to the 
Roman ritual. It is impossible not to 
discern, in such a state of things, mat- 
ter of alarm to the papacy. Accord- 
ingly, writes our author, 


“ After the final separation of the 
Eastern from the Western church, , the 
opes became even more anxious than 
ta to extirpate amongst the Sclavo- 
nians the worship in the national lan- 
guage and the communion of two kinds, 
which they held in common with the 
Greeks. ‘The Synod of Salona, held in 
1060, declared Methodius anheretic, and 
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the Sclavonian alphabet a diabolical in- 
vention. However, in spite of all the 
papal efforts, those privileges could 
never be completely eradicated. ‘There 
is, indeed, sufficient historical evidence 
to prove, that although the generality 
of the Sclavonian churches conformed to 
the Roman ritual, the national liturgy, 
sometimes in opposition, and sometimes 
with the connivance of Rome, continued 
to maintain itself a long time in many 

arts of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Poland.” 


But it was not for forms only Rome 
contended. Her great object here, as 
elsewhere, was power’; and the same 
struggles, of which the history of 
every other country bears record, be- 
tween the church and the state, dis- 
tracted Poland also. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that they were marked 
by equally striking events. The cause 
of Rome in Poland, as well as in Eng- 
land, had its martyred bishop ; but the 
Polish Becket did not secure for his 
memory the reputation which for so 
long a time brought pilgrims and rich 
offerings to the shrine of the martyr 
in England. A bishop lost his life ; 
a monarch abdicated his throne ; but 
the Polish nation, (or the noble classes, 
which claimed to constitute the nation, ) 
never yielded such a submission to the 
court of Rome as disabled them from 
undertaking to assist in the reform of 
the national worship, when its errors 
and corruptions had been made known 
to them. Count Krasinski concludes 
a succinct review of the conflicts be- 
tween the ecclesiastics and the crown, 
with the following judicious observa- 
tions :— 


** These conflicts between the clerical 
and secular powers which we have de- 
scribed, and which often ended in the 
triumph of the temporal authority, 
prove the feeble hold which the papal 
sway had in Poland on the minds of the 
people ; and, indeed, it is almost impos- 
sible to admit that sovereigns, who go- 
verned only parts of the country, should 
venture on entering so dangerous a 
contest without being supported by the 
general opinion of their subjects. The 
thunders of the Vatican, which shook 


to the very foundation the thrones of 


western Europe, fell harmless to the 
ground in Poland, 
which seemed to care very little about 
the ecclesiastical censures. This may 
be accounted for in a satisfactory man- 
ner only by the spirit of independence, 
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and opposition to an unconditional sub- 
mission to the authority of Rome, fos- 
tered by the national churches, the ex- 
istence of which we have amply de- 
scribed. The worship in the vernacular 
tongue was at that time still very com- 
mon in our country, and naturally popu- 
lar with the bulk of the nation, who 
certainly preferred a language which 
they understood, to the empty sounds of 
a tongue unknown to them. The lower 
clergy, of whom many adhered to the 
above-mentioned mode of worship, seem 
not to have been very eager in support- 
ing the cause of Rome, to which the 
higher dignitaries of the church were 
entirely devoted. It appears that nei- 
ther unbelief nor any new doctrine in 
matters of faith was amongst the causes 
of those frequent contests between the 
laity and the clergy, because the opposi- 
tion carried on against the church was 
entirely confined to matters of worldly 
interest ; and we do not see any com- 
plaint that the tenets of the church were 
impugned or despised hy those sove- 
reigns who boldly attacked the temporal 
interests of the clergy. The religious 
sects which appes ared in Poland | pre- 
viously to the reformation of Huss, 
and of which we shall hereafter speak, 
were not peculiar to that country, and 
there are no traces of their exerting 
any influence over the rulers of the 
land, or even on the great mass of its 
inhabitants.” 


Causes wholly independent of reli- 
gious doctrines, fomented animosity 
between the Polish nobles and the 
church. They were led to impute to 
the clergy the vices of rude and mer- 
ciless brigands. 


‘*We must, however, not omit an 
important circumstance which very 
likely contributed to raise throughout 
the country a strong feeling against 
Rome. In the thirteenth century the 
knights of St. John were called by Con- 
rad duke of Mazovia, in order to assist 
him against the idolaters of Prussia, 
and endowed by the same prince with 
extensive possessions. Those warrior- 
monks having conquered Prussia, and 
reduced its inhabitants toa state of the 
most oppressive bondage, commenced 
making continual encroachments on the 
frontiers of Poland, and became its most 
formidable enemies. The universal 
hatred which those soldier-priests and 
professed defenders of the papal autho- 
rity inspired to the Poles reflected on 
the clergy in general, and this may be 
one of the leading causes of that jea- 
lousy against the ecclesiastical order 
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which the nobility of Poland so strongly 
manifested in the fourteenth century. 
Under the reign of Casimir the Great 
(1333-1370), the nobility, or, as it was 
called in Poland, the equestrian order, 
raised a violent outcry against the 
clergy. They complained that the tithes 
were exorbitant ; that the bishops di- 
verted the annates for their own use; 
and desired that the overgrown extent 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction should 
be curtailed. The clergy on their side 
were no less loud in inveighing against 
the equestrian order, whom they accused 
of wantonly withholding the payment 
of tithes, as well as of an impious con- 
tempt of ecclesiastical censures. It is 
natural to suppose that, im such trou- 
bled times as the fourteenth century 
was, both parties were not guiltless of 
the offences which each of them recipro- 
cally imputed to the other. The wisdom 
and firmness of Casimir the Great suc- 
ceeded in arranging those differences, 
by correeting many abuses on both 
sides ; but his measures suspended only 
the mutual jealousies. The statute of 
Casimir enacted, that if a land-owner 
did not ask in the course of a year to be 
released from the anathema, his serfs 
were at liberty to leave his dominions, 
and become free. Casimir is celebrated 
for his solicitude about the welfare of 
the agricultural class, by which he me- 
rited the honourable surname of the 
peasants’ king. It was that solicitude, 
and not any partiality to the clergy, 
which induced him to enact the above- 
mentioned law, because we see him com- 
mitting even an act of great barbarity 
in defending his rights against the 
clergy. Having imposed a tax on the 
property of the bishop of Cracow, Casi- 
mir was excommunicated ; but the cler- 
gyman who ventured to notify the ana- 
thema to the king was seized and 
drowned. This act of violence pro- 
duced no consequence whatever, and it 
is probable that the clergy, feeling that 
they were too weak to quarrel with a 
monarch popular with his subjects, 
hushed up the affair. Under the reign 
of Casimir’s successor, Lewis of Anjou, 
king of Hungary, (1370-82,) those dif- 
ferences assumed a more fierce charac- 
ter, and the equestrian order, who ac- 
quired during that reign extensive pri- 
vileges, declared the immunities, which 
Boleslav Pudicus had granted to the 
clergy in the year 1279, null and void.” 


It would be difficult to account for 
the patience with which the clergy 
acquiesced in wrongs or sufferings 
such as these, if we were not assured 
that the crown retained the power of 
electing bishops, a power of which the 
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papal see understood all the import- 
ance, but which the kings of Poland 
seem also to have valued at its just 
price. A clergy accustomed to look 
to the throne for wealth and advance- 
ment, are not exposed to those temp- 
tations to disloyalty, by which an order 
dependant on a foreign power for 
honour and promotion, are likely to be 
disturbed. The Polish monarchs 
guarded their prerogatives with much 
boldness and jealousy. 


‘* There are sufficient grounds for be- 
lieving that since the earliest period of 
history the monarchs of Poland exer- 
cised the right of nominating the bishops. 
We have seen that the’ emperor Otton 
the Third conferred upon Boleslav the 
First all the rights belonging to the em- 
perors in ecclesiastical matters. The 
most important of those imperial rights 
was certainly the nomination of the 
bishops, and it was naturally included 
amongst those with which Boleslav be- 
came invested by the emperor. We have 
seen that Boleslav the Dauntless prohi- 
bited the bestowment of ecclesiastical be- 
nefices upon foreigners. This ordinance, 
which was carried into effect without 
opposition, proves that the interference 
of the monarch in the distribution of 
church preferment was nothing extraor- 
dinary; the popes naturally opposed 
the sovereign’s right of nominating the 
bishops, and the Roman legate on 
in Poland (1104) two bishops, as being 
nominated by the king without the con- 
sent of the pope. Pope Paschal the 
second complains, in a letter to Martinus 
archbishop of Gniezno, 1101, that the 
kings of Poland wantonly transferred 


-the bishops from one diocese to another. 


Boleslay Crispus, duke of Grand Po- 
land nominated, in the year 1170, Lupus 
bishop of Plock; and we see no trace 
that this nomination was opposed. Pope - 
Boniface nominated (1391) .bishop of 

Plock, an Italian named Manfeali. But 
the papal nominee had not even seen 
his diocese, being opposed by the sove- 
reign, the equestrian, and even the ec- 
clesiastical order. The Jaguellonian 
dynasty, which mounted on the throne 
of Poland in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, was by no means in- 
clined to favour the pretensions of 
Rome. The Hussite doctrines, which 
widely circulated in Poland during the 
fifteenth century, rendered the papal 
authority almost powerless. A remark- 
able proof of the contempt into which 
the power of Rome had fallen in our 
country during that period, is exhibited 
by the following important circumstance: 
In the year 1460 king Casimir the Third 
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conferred the bishopric of Cracow upon 
a Gruszczynski, which the Pope had 
previously given to a Sieninski. This 
gave rise to a violent dispute about the 
pre-eminence of the royal authority, and 
the infallibility of the pope. The king 

rohibited the proclamation of the 

reves and the excommunications issued 
on that occasion by the pope, appealed 
from his judgment to a future council, 
and outlawed the Papal nominee Sie- 
ninski. The dean, the prebendary, and 
some canons of Cracow, who had vio- 
lently taken the part of the Pope, were 
ordered by the king to be conducted out 
of town by public executioners. Casi- 
mir likewise ordered the suspension of 
the ecclesiastical tribunals; and when 
some clergymen ventured, in spite of the 
royal* prohibition, to open a spiritual 
court, they were publicly driven out of 
Cracow. The bishop of Creta, legate 
of the pope, admonished the king to re- 
instate Sieninski, in the episcopal see of 
Cracow: but the king answered, ‘I 
would rather lose my kingdom.’ — ‘It 
would be better that three kingdoms had 
perished, than a single word of the 
pope should be brought to nought,’ was 
the haughty retort of the bishop. The 
monarch did not deign to reply to the 
prelate, but he persisted in his resolu- 
tion, and the words of the pope and his 
legate were brought to nought. At the 
diet of Piotrkow (1462) an address was 
got up, requesting the king that he 
should not infringe the authority of the 
pope; but Casimir replied that he 
would never permit any body to impose 
bishops on his kingdom. One of our 
best historians, who wrote in the six- 
teenth century, concludes, in reporting 
the above-mentioned transaction, with 
the following simple phrase, ‘and since 
that time the king chooses the bishops.’ 
This testimony is sufficient to prove that 
Casimir’s example became a precedent, 
which was strictly adhered to by his 
successors. We have, besides, sufficient 
historical evidence to prove how tena- 
cious the monarchs of Poland were of 
the above-mentioned right. A remark- 
able instance of the jealousy with which 
they opposed every entroachment on 
that right occurs in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, under the reign of 
Sigismund the First. The pope having 
assumed to create by himself a bishop of 
Plock, the king instantly rejected the 
papal nominee, declaring ‘ that he never 
will permit to any one to infringe the 
laws of the country and to nominate the 
senators of the realm.’ When Pope 
Adrian the Sixth delayed to confirm 
Leszezynski, whom the king had nomi- 
nated bishop of Poznania, he notified to 
the pontiff, that his obstinacy in with- 
holding justice may be productive of 
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consequences disagreeable to the holy 
father and to the apostolical see. The 
pope prudently gave way; and indeed 
a farther resistance on his part would 
have been not only useless, but even dan- 
—. in a time when the Protestant 
octrines were rapidly spreading over 
Poland.” 


Invested with power such as this, a 
king of Poland, favourable to the 
principles of the reformation, might 
have materially promoted the exten- 
sion of them by the exercise of his 
ecclesiastical patronage. At a more 
advanced stage of the reformation, a 
design of this kind seems to have been 
entertained, but when the Lutheran 
doctrines were first preached in Poland, 
the reigning monarch, Sigismund I., al- 
though by no means a bigot, was (either 
from political or religious apprehen- 
sions,) opposed to them. His queen, 
too, Bona, a second wife, whom, at the 
age of fifty-three years, he married, 
and who, by her personal attractions, 
acquired an absolute dominion over 
him, was inimical to the reformation. 
The weakness of Sigismund’s charac- 
ter, and the caprices, if not the vices 
of his queen, served to protect the 
reformers from their hostility. 


‘** Sigismund married, after the demise 
of his first queen Barbara, daughter to 
Stephen Zapolia, Waywode of Transyl- 
vania, Bona Sforza, princess of Milan. 
He was at that time (1519) fifty-three 
years old, and he soon fell under the 
entire domination of his young quee., 
who was remarkable for her beauty and 
accomplishments. These advantages 
which Bona possessed, were, however, 
more than counterbalanced by her bad 
qualities, for she was a princess of a 
most perverse character; dissolute in 
her manners, ambitious of power, and 
greedy of money. The many abuses 
caused by the influence of that unprin- 
cipled queen, who entirely ruled the 
country during the latter part of her 
uxorious husband’s reign, rendered Si- 
gismund odious to the nation, although, 
previously to his second marriage, he 
had been universally beloved; and it 
was only after his death’ that_his sub- 
jects, forgetting the frailties of their 
monarch, and remembering only his vir- 
tues, sincerely lamented the loss of the 
once popular sovereign. The conduct 
of Bona towards the Protestants was 
very unequal, being regulated by mo- 
tives of expediency, as well as by the 
freaks of a corrupted woman’s passion ; 
for it is almost impossible to admit that 
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religious feeling could have any hold 
whatever on the mind of one who mani- 
fested such an utter disregard of every 
pare, as queen Bona did during all 

er life-time. Being under the constant 
influence of the Spanish court, with 
which she was nearly related, Bona’s 
inclinations were naturally against every 
innovation in religious matters ; but it 
frequently happened that those who fa- 
voured the new doctrines were necessary 
to the attainment of her ends, and she 
did not scruple to abet heresy, in order 
to convert Svein into useful tools for 
the promotion of her owo designs. Her 
own confessor, Lismanini, was one of the 
chief promoters of the reformed doctrines 
at Cracow ; and it was the queen herself 
who afforded him facilities of getting 
from abroad books containing the above- 
mentioned doctrines. Besides those 
reasons which guided the conduct of the 
queen, there were motives no less power- 
ful which acted on the heart of the wo- 
man: a guilty passion attached Bona to 
John Firley, one of the most conspicuous 
amongst the Polish grandees, for his 
accomplishments and personal appear- 
ance. Firley, who was invested with 
the important dignities of the palatine 
of Lublin and marshal of the court, 
openly professed the reformed doctrines, 
and became under the ensuing reign the 
leader of the Protestant nobility. All 
those circumstances concurred in ren- 
dering the influence of Bona harmless 
to the progress of the reformation in 
Poland; an influence which would have 
not failed to do them the greatest injury, 
if that wily queen had made them an 
object of her hostility.” 


« Such was the state of Poland,” ob- 
serves Count Krasinski, “ when the 
doctrines of the reformation began to 
penetrate into that country.” A Lu- 
theran church was opened “ under the 
patronage of the influential family of 
Gorka, who had embraced the doc- 
trines of the Saxon reformers, and 
a secret society was formed at Cra- 
cow, ‘to propagate the doctrines of the 
Gospel.’ The Italian, Francis Lisma- 
nini, provincial of the Franciscan or- 
der, chaplain and confessor to Queen 
Bona, was the leader of this assembly,” 
which, in appearance, strictly Roman 
Catholic, and professing to seek only 
such reforms as were consistent with 
adherence to the Roman church, medi- 
tated extensive alterations in discipline 
and doctrine. The position of Lis- 
manini, at the head of a society like 
this, was very peculiar: the confessor 
of a queen, te whom the reformation 
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was a subject of hatred and fear, and 
the director of a society framed for 
the advancement of the reformation ; 
availing himself of his favour at court, 
to become possessor of foreign books, 
in which the doctrines of Protestant- 
ism were explained and defended, and 
using the members of the Cracovian 
society, as instruments to disseminate 
guardedly, the principles in which 
these books gave instruction. With 
the protection thus ensured to them, 
the doctrines of the reformation be- 
came rapidly promulgated. Romanism 
has often availed herself of the vices 
of her votaries, to make them become 
her obsequious and unscrupulous mi- 
nisters ; here, it would seem, a con- 
trary effect was produced, and the ser- 
vice which bigotry would have ren- 
dered, vice and passion estranged from 
her. In truth, to make a permanent 
advantage of human vices, supersti- 
tion must predominate over appetites 
and passions. Where the will is too 
stubborn, or the judgment too enlight- 
ened, to accept phantoms as realities, 
Rome cannot be sure of her servants. 
Their vices become precarious as allies ; 
and headlong passions may undo, in 
moments of excitement, more than 
they can recover for her under im- 
pulses of remorse. The tempers, and 
dispositions, and habitudes of the 
King and Queen of Poland, and the 
influence of a disguised reformer over 
one or both, (an influence ensured to 
him, and sanctioned by the authority 
of Rome,) protected the infancy of 
the reformation. The confessional 
shielded it from the inquisition ; the 
vices, of which, in later days, the di- 
rector of a king’s conscience availed 
himself, to excite a most cruel perse- 
cution, vices for which a French mo- 
narch was required to make atone- 
ment by the slaughter of his best sub- 
jects, afforded to the Polish confessor, 
Lismanini, the opportunity, which he 
employed to good purpose, of so di- 
verting the bigotry, or let it be said, 
the conscience of his penitents, that 
their abhorrence of heresy should not 
prove detrimental to the yet unassured 
reformation. 

An occasion presented itself to the 
Protestant nobles of profiting by the 
monarch’s affection, on the accession 
of Sigismund Augustus to the throne. 
They did not avail themselves of it. 
«* After the demise of his first consort, 
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Sigismund married secretly at Vilna, 
Barbara Radziwell, a lady of great 
beauty and ac complishments. This 
alliance, which was concealed before 
the death of “his father, was made 
public immediately after his accession.” 
It was severely censured by the Ro- 
man Catholic party, because the fi unily 
of Radziwell was Protestant, and by 
the Protestants, through jealousy of 
the aggrandisement of the noble fa- 
mily, thus honoured by a royal alliance. 
Krasinski condemns this policy as un- 
wise, and so it may well be thought ; 

at the same time, it seems to denote 
that the reformation had little to fear 
from the severity of the Polish go- 
vernment or people. In days of per- 
secution, the interests of an order 
would not be so nicely guarded ; Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic nobles 
would not have so readily combined, 
and the fact, that the first outcry 
against the royal marriage was raised 
by ecclesiastics of the Church of 
Rome, would have had the effect of 
summoning Protestants to their sove- 
reign’s defence, to maintain him in the 
exercise of a most sacred right, in 
which, while Romanists resisted him, 
Protestants might discern an assur- 
ance of his favour. If Protestants 
dreaded a persecution, they would have 
sided with the monarch against their 
own adversaries, and would have en- 
deavoured rather to widen the es- 
trangement between Romanism and 
the throne, than have indulged their 
feelings of private jealousy, at the ex- 
pense of strengthening the Romish 
party, and very probably alienating 
the sovereign’s favour. 

Shortly after the accession of this 
monarch, an incident occurred, which, 
for the picture it gives of the times, 
as well as because of consequences 
which followed from it, deserves to be 
related. 


* The beginning of the reign of Sigis- 
mund Augustus was marked by an event, 
which, although insignificant in itself, 
was important by its consequences, and 


has much accelerated the progress of 


the Protestant doctrines in Poland. In 
1549 Regina Strzemotska, a common 
prostitute, being publicly insulted by 
some students of the university, who 
stood before the door of All-Hallows 
College, called to her assistance the ser- 


vants of Czarnkowski, prebendary of 


Cracow, and principal of the above- 


mentioned college. The servants took 
part against the students, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which the servants having 
made use of fire-arms, killed some stu- 
dents. This occurrence produced a 
universal commotion amongst all the 
students of the university, who entered 
into a mutual obligation to obtain a sig- 
nal satisfaction for the murder of their 
comrades. The whole body of the stu- 
dents went to the royal castle, to sup- 
plicate for justice against the perpetra- 
tors of the murder; but particularly 
against Czarnkowskihimself, whom they 


accused as being the chief promoter of 


that crime. Samuel Maciejowski, bishop 
of Cracow, dissuaded them from march- 
ing in such a crowd to the castle, repre- 
senting it as an insult to royalty, and 
promised to obtain for them full redress. 
They retired from the castle and peram- 
bulated the streets, carrying on their 
shoulders the dead bodies of their com- 
rades, and making violent speeches. 


‘‘Having confirmed their mutual ob- 
ligation to prosecute the guilty, they 
chose one of their number to lead that 
prosecution. They declared also that 
if they should not obtain justice they 
would leave the univ ersity, and even the 
country. The king granted an audience 
to a deputation of the students, who 


preferred an accusation, the violence of 


which shows the hatred which animated 
them against the ecclesiastical authority, 
and which waited only for an opportu- 
nity to manifest itself. They accused 
Czarnkowski that, being the principal 
of the college, he had ordered his ser- 
vants to use violence; but he proved 
that he had not even been in the house 
when the tumult arose, and the murder 
was committed. The king blamed the 
riotous conduct of the students, and or- 
dered the affair to be investigated by 
Samuel Maciejowski, hishop of Cracow, 
as chancellor of the university, a prelate 
distinguished by the mildness of his 
character, and urbanity of his manner. 

The students did not appear before 
the judge, considering him as a partial 
one, and refused to prosecute their accu- 
sation. Czarnkowski was declared in- 
nocent, but the servants were impri- 
soned. However, as no accuser appeared, 
there was no trial. The students re- 
solved on leaving the university. It 
was impossible to use any coercion 
against such a resolution, and the autho- 
rities tried by conciliatory means to 
prevent its execution. 

The students were invited to the 
church of Saint Franciscus, where they 
found assembled all the university, the 
bishop of Cracow, and John Tarnowski, 
the most respected grandee of his tin 
They were addressed by Tarnowsl 
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who promised them the punishment of 
the guilty, and who was listened to with 
great attention; but when the bishop 
wished to speak he was interrupted, and 
could not obtain ahearing. The stu- 
dents left the church with great tumult, 
and resolved on leaving the town the 
following day. Craeow exhibited a 
mournful scene: nothing was heard but 
groans, lamentations, and parting fare- 
wells. The town lost the most animated 
and brilliant part of its population. Ac- 


cording to the words of a cotemporary - 


author, “‘ the schools became silent ; the 
halls of the university were deserted; 
the churches were mute, and the oldest 
inhabitant of Cracow had never wit- 
nessed a greater calamity and a more 
general lamentation.” ‘The wanderers 
assembled together, heard mass in a 
church of the suburb Kleparz, and be- 
gan their pilgrimage singing a sacred 
hymn. Some of them were persuaded 
, to return; but the greatest part left the 
country, and repaired to foreign univer- 
sities. The greater part of the emi- 
grants went to Silesia, which was in 


some respects only a continuation of 


Poland, and where the celebrated school 
of Goldberg was at that time in a very 
flourishing condition, under the direction 
of Frankendorf, 
Melancthon’s pupils. This school was 
already the favourite resort of many 
Polish students, and we may mention 
the noble family of Leszezynski as one 
of those who generally educated their 
children in that establishment. Many 
students went also to the newly erected 
university of Konigsberg in Prussia. 
They returned home almost all imbued 
with Protestant opinions, and power- 
fully contributed to the spred ad of that 
doctrine by communicating them to 
their families.” 


As the doctrines of the reformation 
spread through the country, those 
who taught and who embraced them 
became bolder and more aspiring in 
their demands. They soon ceased to 
be satisfied with a toleration of their 
opinions, and proceeded to the length 
of forcibly dispossessing the occupants 
and incumbents of monasteries and 
churches, and seizing upon the edi- 
fices for themselves. The ejected 
ecclesiastics appear to have sought re- 
dress in vain; restitution being or- 
dered, indeed, by the supreme courts, 
but not enforced, and the consciences 
of the reformers appearing to remain 
very much at ease respecting the law- 
lessness by which an unscriptural wor- 
ship was to be abolished. It is not, 
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perhaps, matter of surprise, that in 
such an emergency, the comparativel 
tolerant clergy of Poland should think 
of defending themselves; by having 
recourse to a system of persecution. 
Poland, however, was not prepared 
for it. 


“Yet, although the Roman Catholic 
church of Poland betrayed at that time 
a strong desire to crush its opponents 
by the most violent persecution, its 
bloody intentions were thwarted by the 
free institutions of the country, and by 
the universal reluctance of the temporal 
magistrates to carry into execution the 
barbarous decrees awarded by the eccle- 
siastical tribunals, against their fellow- 
citizens. Except some solitary cases, 
as that of the rector of Kurow, and 
probably some few others, perpetrated 
in the darkness of the convent, and hid- 
den by deep secresy from the knowledge 
of an indignant public, the efforts of 
the clergy to persecute the heretics re- 
mained fruitless, and their attempt to 
re-invigorate the declining power of the 
church, by the adoption of severe mea- 
sures against those who had seceded 
from its pale, produced a strong reac- 
tion, favourable to the professors of the 
reformed doctrines. The Equestrian 
order, who had constantly evinced a 
great jealousy of the royal authority, 
and limited its extent, so as to ensure a 
perfect inviolability of their persons and 
property, perceived with terror the ten- 
dency manifested by the church to ac- 
quire a power that might prove more 
dangerous to their liherty than the au- 
thori ity of the monarch. The idea of 
becoming subject to the sway of a bod 
which, directed by a foreign, irresponsi- 
ble leader, sought to usurp a right to 
decide about the honour, life, and pro- 
perty of the citizens, filled the minds of 
the Polish nobles with horror, and the 
same outcry which was raised by the 
Protestant Stadnicki, was uttered 
throughout Poland, even by those no- 
bles who remained in the community of 
the Roman church.” 


There was no adversary from whom 
Romanism in Poland suffered so se- 
verely as from one whose assaults were 
in no degree strengthened by a repu- 
tation for personal consistency. * Sta- 
nislav Orzechowski, better known to 
learned Europe under his Latinised 
name of Orichovius,” appears to have 
been the William Cobbett of his time. 
Resembling Cobbett, in the facility 
with which he renounced and embraced 
parties, in the flexibility with which he 
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accommodated himself to the views of 
those with whom he was for the first 
time associated, and in an apparent in- 
difference to the accusations and in- 
vectives which were frequently pointed 
against his systematic instability ; he 
resembled that able writer in the pe- 
netrating sagacity, also, by which he 
explored the weakness and strength of 
the adverse cause, and of his own; in 
the tact by which the true value of 
principles is ascertained, and in that 
command of perspicuous and forcible 
expression which brings the thoughts 
it embodies, with best effect, to the 
minds of the greatest number of read- 
ers. Such a writer was formidable 
to the Church of Rome, even when 
associated with it as a friend; very 
formidable, indeed, when opposed to it 
as an unscrupulous and inveterate 
enemy. In one of his relapses into 
Romanism, he thus declares the mo- 
tives which had influenced him to 
take a part with the reformers. 


“*Having been sent to Germany,’ 
he says himself, ‘I became enamoured 
of innovation; I considered that it 
would be very honourable to me if, by 
introducing some German doctrines, I 
should be distinguished from my equals 
in age, as for instance: such principles 
as, to disobey the pope; to have no 
respect for laws; to revel always, and 
never to fast; to seize the church pro- 
perty ; to know nothing about God; to 
exterminate the monks. After three 
years of study I arrived at that truth, 
that all that is old, that is paternal, is 
not just. I wished to advance further, 
and I passed to Carlostadt, of whom it 
was said, that all that he has taken from 
Luther, he has made still worse. To 
the guidance of such leaders I intrusted 
myself, and whoever made more and 
bolder innovations, him I considered 
better and more learned.’ ” 


His submission to the papal church 
was notof long endurance. He mar- 
ried; was cited for the offence be- 
fore the bishop’s tribunal ; overawed 
the spiritual judge by the number and 
strength of the friends who escorted 
him ; was excommunicated; appeared 
in church, causing, by his presence, 
the suspension of public worship ; 
addressed the assembled multitude in 
a remonstrance against the justice of 
the sentence against him, and so ex- 
cited public opinion in his favour, that 
the functionary ordered to execute the 
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sentence, dared not discharge his duty, 
but permitted an appeal to the ensuing 
Diet. 


** Orzechowski, who had, by his pas- 
sionate and brilliant eloquence, fanned 
the general indignation against the 
Church of Rome into a terrible flame, 
succeeded in gaining a paramount in- 
fluence over the deliberations of the 
Diet ; and he may be considered as hav- 
ing chiefly advanced on that memorable 
occasion the cause of religious liberty. 
Having read before the Nuncios the 
atrocious expressions of the Roman 
Catholic excommunication, he put the 
question’ whether the bishops should be 
allowed to dispose of human life by such 
barbarous decrees? ‘The chamber de- 
cided that no one but the monarch had 
the right of judging citizens, and of 
condemning them to any penalty what- 
ever; and its orators represented to 
Sigismund Augustus, that he should not 
permit the bishops to usurp the privi- 
eges of his crown. Orzechowski ad- 
dressed the king and the senate with 
equal boldness. He attacked Rome 
with the most bitter invectives, and jus- 
tified the matrimony of priests by pow- 
erful arguments. The bishops began 
to perceive their fault, and saw that by 
their untimely severity they had excited 
the hatred of the nation, which was re- 
jecting their jurisdiction through the 
medium of its assembled representa- 
tives. The monarch neither dared, nor 
wished to condemn the heresy defended 
in such an able and powerful manner, 
These considerations induced the bishops 
to adopt a more conciliatory policy ; 
and Macieiowski, bishop of Cracow, who 
had been always contrary to violence, 
opposed also on this occasion his wonted 
moderation to the zeal of his colleagues. 
The king suspended his decision on that 
important subject. A conciliatory con- 
versation between the bishops and Orze- 
chowski was suggested by some well- 
meaning persons. Orzechowski accepted 
that proposition, and appeared in com- 
pany with his principal friends ; but the 
clergy could not consent to such a public 
humiliation as to meet on equal terms a 
culprit condemned by their authority, 
oan refused him a hearing. They, how- 
ever, postponed the affair, and, without 
absolving Orzechowski from the excom- 
munication, suspended its effects. He 
was to remain quiet until the decision 
of the pope, from whom he was to seek 
the permission of retaining his wife. 

“The Diet of 1550 left the important 
contest between the Roman Catholic 
church and its adversaries without a 
final decision. It did not approve the 
pretensions of the former, without con- 
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demning the claims of the latter. The 
weakness of Romanism was made evi- 
dent: but Protestantism did not yet 
succeed in establishing its legal exist- 
ence, although it had been virtually 
embraced by the principal part of the 
leading persons of the country.” 


How thoroughly acquainted this 
daring writer was with the political 
genius of Romanism appears from his 
strictures on the bishop’s oath, pub- 
lished during one of his paroxysms of 
Protestantism. 


‘** The observations which he published 
on the oath of fidelity to the Roman see 
taken by the bishops, proved forcibl 
that they could not be entrusted wit 

ublic offices; that a Roman Catholic 
ishop invested with the dignity of a 
senator of the realm, was necessarily a 
traitor to his country, as he was obliged 
to prefer the interests of Rome to those 
of his sovereign, having sworn allegiance 
firstly to the pope and then to the king. 
‘ The oath,’ says Orzechowski, address- 
ing the king, ‘abolishes the liberty of 
the bishops, and renders them spies of 
the nation, and of the monarch. The 
higher clergy having voluntarily sub- 
mitted to this slavery, have entered by 
the same into a conspiracy, and raised 
a rebellion against their own country. 
Conspiring’against you, they were sitting 
in your council, they were investigating 
_— plans, and reporting them to their 
oreign master. If you would, for the 
benefit of the public cause, limit the papal 
usurpations, they would proclaim their 
execommunications, and excite some 
bloody riots. The pope has emitted 
from his bosom the monks, who, like 
the locusts, fell on your lands. Look 
only on all those crowds who are con- 
spiring against you: how numerous and 
how barbarous they are! Cast your 
looks on the abbots, convents, chapters, 
and syrods, and be assured that as many 
shaven crowns you will meet, so man 
conspirators you have. Surrounded wit 
every kind of luxury, and similar to well- 
fed swine, they live amongst their para- 
mours a comfortable and blessed life, 
and fatten themselves for the pasture of 
hell. It is very indifferent to them 
whether you are triumphant or humi- 
liated, whether the country is happy 
or miserable, Has not a bishop said to 
_— ancestor, ‘ Let rather the wholé 
ingdom perish than the treasury of the 
church, being the heritage of the pope 
and not of the king, should give one 
single penny to the wants of the public.’ 
Other countries having perceived how 
dangerous it is to admit the servants of 
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the pope to the government of the coun- 
try, excluded the bishops from their 
senates ; follow their example—that of 
the Venetians, for instance. It is neces- 
sary to enact a law which would pre- 
serve to the clergy only their spiritual 
duties, and — them of political 
government. Let them baptise and 
preach, but not direct the affairs of 
the country. If, however, they wish to 
retain the senatorial dignity, let them 
renounce the allegiance of Rome. Is 
the Polish church not sufficient for them ? 
But otherwise, they must not be con- 
sidered as citizens of the country, be- 
cause no one can conscientiously serve 
two masters. The pope imposes a yoke 
by means of his slaves, the monks and 
the bishops, to the very king, although 
the royal authority is independent, and 
derived from God.” 


It is curious to compare these re- 
flections with the following account of 
the principles advocated by their eccen- 
tric author after his final reconciliation 
to the Church of Rome :— 


«‘The system which Orzechowski ad- 
vocated in opposition to Stancari, as 
the only one by which the state could 
be saved from an imminent destruction, 
was that which the Roman Catholic 
church tried every where to oppose to 
the progress of the reformation. It 
was that of strictly maintaining the 
ancient laws and customs, without allow- 
ing any religious or political innovation ; 
to crush heresy, and to restore to the 
Roman Catholics an unlimited authority ; 
that the clergy should be considered as 
the first class of the country, which 
directs and judges the nation, but cannot 
be judged itself by any one ; that every 
temporal authority should be subject to 
the pope, and the king himself ought to 
be only the servant, the tool, and the 
sword of the clergy. No other, per- 
haps, has asserted in a more explicit 
and bold manner the supremacy of Rome 
over the monarchs of Christendom than 
Orzechowski, who says, ‘the king is 
established only that he should serve 
the clergy. The supreme pontiff alone 
establishes kings, and as he establishes 
them, he has an authority over them. 
The hand of a priest is the hand of Jesus 
Christ himself. The abolition of the 
archbishop of Gnezno would be followed 
by the abolition of the Polish crown, the 
overthrow of the royalty, and the fall of 
Poland itself. The archbishop of Gnezno 
is the corner-stone of the state, the first 
magistrate of the realm, the guardian of 
the public liberty; he defends the nation, 
and limits the power of the monarch. 
The authority of St. Peter cannot be 
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subject to any other, but is superior to 
all; it pays neither tribute nor taxes. 
The mission of the priest is superior to 
that of the king. The king is the sub- 
ject of the clergy; the king is nothing 
without the priest. The pope has the 
right of depriving the king of his crown, 
The priest serves the altar, but the king 
serves the priest, and is only his armed 
minister. The king of Poland is the 
servant of the priests, and is established 
that no one should dare to rise against 
the ecclesiastical authority.’ Orzechow- 
ski, who maintained that there could be 
no knowledge of God beyond the pale of 
the domination of the pope, represented 
the state in the form of a triangle, the 
top of which was held by the clergy, and 
the body was constituted by the king and 
the nobles. The remainder of the na- 
tion was nothing, and the author only 
recommended to the nobles to govern 
the people with a paternal rule. Such 
were the opinions publicly broached by 
the very man who, a short time before, 
attacked with an unbridled virulence 
the same church to which he attempted 
now to give such a decided supremacy 
over the state.” 


In fine contrast to this impetuous 
and erratic spirit our author delineates 
the character of the disinterested and 
consistent Laski, better known amongst 
us, from his intercourse with Cranmer 
and his associates, under the name, 
John Alasco. He left his country to 
extend the blessings of reformation to 
other lands, and returned to promote 
the cause of scriptural truth at home, 
with the powers he had acquired, and 
the information he had gathered during 
the well spent years of his absence. 
With such advocacy, and in the face of 
such adversaries, the cause of the re- 
formation grew so strong that it 
seemed on the eve of becoming le- 


gally established. 


** We can scarcely doubt that if Si- 
gismund’s life had been spared for some 
ears longer, he wouid have finally esta- 
lished the doctrines of the reformation 
as the religion of the country. His own 
mind was evidently unsettled respecting 
the principal dogmas held by the differ- 
ent Protestant churches; but it seems 
that those of the Helvetian church, fol- 
lowed by the greatest part of the influ- 
ential nobility, would have prevailed. 
The king’s great object appears to have 
been to effect the reformation of the 
Polish church through its own instru- 
mentality, by which many dangers, 
troubles, and collisions would have been 
avoided, and a national ecclesiastical 
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establishment similar to that of England 
established, instead of the Romanist 
one. This plan, strongly advocated by 
John Laski, was supported by many 
eminent persons in the country ; and Si- 
gismund Augustus strenuously pro- 
moted it by nominating to episcopal dig- 
nities persons known for their bias to 
the doctrines of the reformation.” 


The irresolute character of the mo- 
narch retarded the full execution of 
this scheme—his death prevented it— 
and the reformation in Poland entered 
upon years of sorer trial and adversity 
than those through which it had pre- 
viously been protected, 

The decline of the reformation in 
Poland is certainly the most instrue- 
tive portion of its history. It was ef- 
fected through the instrumentality of 
the jesuists—not exerted against the 
reformers in the legitimate forms of 
piety, or learning, or powerful reason- 
ing; but by agencies prohibited in 
every society calling itself Christian, 
the Church of Rome only excepted. 
They introduced an intolerant spirit 
into the policy of the Polish go- 
vernment; they recommended that 
no faith should be kept with here- 
tics, as they termed the reformers ; 
and acquiring gradually a control 
over education, they availed them- 
selves of the advantage thus afforded 
them to train up the youth entrusted 
to their care, in the ignorance and su- 
perstition which would render them 
convenient tools to work out their ends 
with. They succeeded also in com- 
bining all the strength of Romanism 
into one body, and in widening the di- 
visions which unhappily were found 
amongst the reformers, until they were 
brought to hold each other as enemies, 
litle less to be dreaded and shunned 
than those who openly maintained the 
sause of the papacy. 

These divisions among the reformers 
would not of themselves have proved 
fatal to their cause. The exertions of 
pious and good men would have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the three great 
bodies, Helvetian, Lutheran, and that 
of the Bohemian brethren, to live in 
charity, if not in communion ; but 
the acts of the jesuists succeeded 
against them. They remained separate, 
estranged, jealous, and rendered the 
apparent unity of Romanism more im- 
posing by the effect of contrast. There 
was a worse evil by which the cause of 
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reformation had become infected.* So- 
cinianism had grown into an evil im- 
portance. It was openly promulgated 
by persons who were once numbered 
among the reformers ; and it thus im- 
parted to the reformation the odium 
which, by the unhallowed daring of its 
tenets, and its abuse and mutilation of 
Scripture, had been concentrated upon 
itself. Such practices and principles 
affrighted many, who, smothering their 
discontent against Rome, returned to the 
erroneous church they had left, rather 
than continue to abide among those 
who had already outraged their most 
deeply-rooted convictions, and who 
seemed to be proceeding in a course in 
which they would soon leave all assu- 
rances of faith and hope behind them. 
The jesuit party did not fail to pro- 
fit by these advantages, but it adopted 
for the attainment of its ends a far 
more questionable policy than that of 
exposing the imperfections and evils of 
the system it combated. It corrupted 
the tribunals of justice—it gave per- 
fidious counsel to the sovereign—it 
misrepresented the principles of the re- 
formers—it organized schemes of atro- 
cious outrage against their churches, 
their properties, their persons—and it 
called up the slumbering intolerance 
of the nation by blasphemous frauds, 
(which it denominated miracles,) con- 
trived for the purpose of bringing 
down vengeance upon the heads of in- 
nocent parties, who had provoked the 
hatred of jesuists, or had alarmed their 
fears. But, whatever may have been 
the artifice or the strength of this for- 
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midable society, and however iniqui- 
tous its practices, the decline of the 
reformation in Poland is ascribable to 
the mal-administration of its interests 
by those to whom they had been con- 
fided. Internal weakness, jealousy, 
dissension, rather than craft or vio- 
lence from without, overthrew the de- 
signs of the reformers. In their pros- 
perity, they were unwise and illiberal. 
They gave Rome a triumph in the 
choice of a popish sovereign, rather 
than admit, when they had the power, 
one from among themselves to reign 
over them. This fatal error, Ranke 
ascribes to a subtle policy which pro- 
posed to override the monarch’s rule 
by the papal supremacy, and thus to 
neutralize two oppressive governments, 
by creating rivalry between them. 
Count Krasinski gives a simpler ex- 
planation of the error. The reform- 
ers, Helvetian, Lutheran, and Bohe- 
mian were jealous of each other. The 
effects of this error were such as might 
have been anticipated. In a country, 
where the throne was exclusively the 
source of wealth, power, honour—with 
a RomanCatholic sovereign placed upon 
it, and a conclave of jesuits around to 
give him council, it is not wonderful, 
that, during the forty years of a bigot’s 
reign, (that of Siegismund III.,) per- 
secution, direct and indirect, should 
have produced its natural effect on the 
divided house of the reformers. 

It is to be remembered that, in Po- 
land, there was no people. The popu- 
lation of the country consisted of 
nobles, clergy, and slaves. Slaves the 





* The Socinian doctrines were disclosed in Lismanini’s secret society. ‘* The Ro- 
man Catholic tenets, which have no scriptural foundation, were boldly attacked in 
the learned discussions of that society; but, unfortunately, some of its members 
carried much too far their theological speculations, and began openly to broach 
anti-trinitarian doctrines. It was at a meeting held in the library of John 
Trzecieski that a certain priest, called Pastoris, a native of Belgium, attacked the 
mystery of the Trinity, as being inconsistent with the unity of the Supreme Being. 
This doctrine, new at that time in Poland, although heoudial already in 
the works of Servetus, startled in such a manner the members present, that 
they became mute with astonishment, perceiving with terror that such a pro- 
position would lead to the subversion of revealed religion. This doctrine, 
adopted by several members of the above-mentioned society, laid in Poland the 
foundation of that sect whose opinions became afterwards known under the name 
of Socinianism, although neither Lelio nor Faustus Socinus may be considered as 
its true founders. The same daring propositions had undoubtedly the effect of 
frightening many timorous minds, and of deterring them from any further attempt 
against the abuses and errors of Romanism, so that they preferred to remain in the 
pale of the established church, in spite of its acknowledged aberrations, rather than 
to venture on a dangerous course which might lead them to a pure deism, and re- 
duce the Gospel to a simple code of morality.” 
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mass of the people may well be termed, 
for their reason was as little held in 
respect as if they were beasts of bur- 
den. The reformers do not appear to 
have emancipated themselves from these 
prejudices of caste. In the days when 
they were strong, they did not seek to 
benefit the mass of the people, by im- 
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proving their condition ; they did not 
appeal to the people for support, by 
teaching them that the truth would 
make them free: but they assisted in 
in passing an act, that every landed 
proprietor was free to establish on his 
estates the religion which he pre- 
ferred :* his serfs were to be, if it 


* When Romanism prevailed, this privilege was encroached upon, not merely to 
the extent of taking away the power to prescribe a religion to the serfs, but to that 
of punishing the profession of Protestantism by virtual disabilities. Some idea 
may be formed of the means to which the success of the Jesuits may be ascribed, 
from the representations made on behalf of the members of the Greek and the Pro- 
testant communions, who had concluded a league for their mutual protection :— 

** As it was impossible to establish a religious union between the Eastern church 
and the Protestant confessions without the authority of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the nobility belonging to them contented themselves with concluding a 
confederation or political union for the mutual defence of their respective rights 
and liberties, or rather for the strict maintenance of the confederation of the 6th 
January, 1573, which was the fundamental law of the country. This confederation 
may be therefore regarded as conservative, in the best meaning of the term, 
unobjectionable in principle, and patriotic in its object. 

** The following expressions of the act will give an idea of the persecution to 
which the anti-Romanist confessions were thus early subjected, notwithstanding 
they were placed, by the laws of the country, on a perfectly equal footing with the 
Roman Catholics. ‘A great number of our churches, convents, and houses of 
worship have been destroyed or laid waste; and these acts of violence have been 
accompanied by shameful robberies, great cruelty, the spilling of blood, and even 
murder ; all of which has been perpetrated with a degree of joy unheard-of, and 
with as little mercy to the dead as to the living. Many churches have been seized 
by the Roman clergy, who act at the same time as parties and judges, in conse- 


quence of illegal decrees obtained at secret trials, and they are striving to deprive 


us of more of them by similar means. In many places prohibitions have been 
issued against our holding religious meetings, attending divine service and burials, 
and performing other Christian actions ; as also against the erection of churches 
and places of worship. Our clergy, parish priests, churchwardens, teachers, and 
preachers are persecuted, on account of their attachment to their religion ; they 
are calumniated and insulted in every manner, attacked in their own houses, ex- 
pelled from them, robbed of their property, deprived of their inheritance, seized 
on the high roads and in towns belonging to the state, kept in close confinement, 
beaten, murdered, drowned; and in their stead are imposed on the congregations 
pastors, whom we consider, on account of their having fallen off from the obedience 
of the patriarch of Constantinople, unable to minister in our churches. These 
things have taken place in many of the Greek churches, which, although they are 
in the gift of his royal majesty, do not belong, on that account, to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman church. (Then follow some complaints about the support given to 
those who were withdrawing themselves from obedience to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and submitting to the pope, in their hostility to those who remained 
faithful to their ancient creed). But they (the Roman clergy) not only offer 
violence to places and persons devoted to divine service, but also attack laymen, 
and particularly the burghers, excluding them, merely on account of their religion, 
from guilds, trades, and commercial companies, and even expelling them from 
their own houses under different pretences. When a marriage ceremony has been 
performed by our clergymen, they reproach the offspring of it with illegitimacy ; 
they attempt to take by deceit from parents the power of contracting the mar- 
riage of their own daughters; they condemn people that have been married 
(without their approval) to Romish ecclesiastical prisons, and they try to bring 
before their ecclesiastical courts the cognizance of temporal affairs connected with 
marriage.’ 

“ The act goes on to state, that the Romanist persecution was beginning to 
reach the equestrian order, notwithstanding that they were equal to the Roman- 
ists, and had zealously served their king and their country. ‘ We are excluded,’ 
it says, ‘on account of our religion, by the machinations of the Romish 4 
from the senate, the dignities of the state, the offices, starosties, &c. and even in the 
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pleased him coerced into acquiescence. 
Of this law the Romanist proprietors 
availed themselves: they established 
popery. Protestant proprietors ne- 
glected it, perhaps from from con- 
fused idea that intolerance was incon- 
sistent with their professions ; perhaps 
from a sordid apprehension that Pro- 
testantism was not a religion fit for 
their slaves. On no side was there 
apparent a desire to elevate the great 
mass of the population. Protestantism 
and slavery were to co-exist. The 
aliance was unnatural, and the refor- 
mation experienced the effects of it. 
In their adversity the reformers 
proved themselves unwise. Their ec- 
clesiastical organization was bad, and 


the Augustan confession,” observes 
Count Krasinski, (vol. ii. p. 294,) 
‘‘ ever had an organised hierarchy for 
all the Polish dominions ; but each of 
the great political divisions of that 
country, Grand and Little Poland and 
Lithuania, remained constantly inde- 
pendent in their ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, although they occasionally 
united at general synods—the great 
national convocations of the Polish 
Protestant churches.” 

After having completed his account 
of the ecclesiastical system of the re- 
formers, our author continues :— 


‘‘ This is the outline of the Protest- 
ant hierarchy in Poland, which laboured 


especially unmeet for the species of under two considerable defects : first, it 
persecution to which they were ex- formed in Poland three separate eccle- 
posed. “Neither the Helvetian nor  4iastical departments, unconnected ex- 


military service of the state we are not on a footing of equality with Roman Ca- 
tholics ; nay, we experience, even in our private affairs, in the promotion of our hap- 

iness and welfare, considerable injury ; and when we complain of the wrongs and 
Injuries done to us, and supplicate a cessation of them, we receive not the smallest 
consolation, but are treated with contempt and derision, and frequently are not 
even listened to, Not only can we not obtain the legal redress promised by the 
confederation of 1573, but the Romanist clergy loudly declare in their writings, 
and the laymen on the elections, diets, and courts of justice, that they do not 
acknowledge the confederation as a law of the country, and that they consider it 
contrary to their conscience to approve of it. By all these proceedings, the only 
bond of concord, love, confidence, and peace, amongst us (the confederation of 
1573), which has been established and maintained by our ancestors, as well as by 
ourselves, and which has earned for us amongst neighbouring nations a reputation 
for wisdom, is vilified and destroyed. Yet was it the consideration of this very 
bond which made us bear so many wrongs, in the hope that they who committed 
them would ultimately render us justice. But since the declarations to which we 
have adverted are given to us instead of redress, accompanied with insult, threats, 
and outrage, from many who have separated themselves from us in different ways, 
and do so daily more and more; since at the same time it is predicted that our 
worship shall be abolished in a few years; since we are violently attacked in 
sermons, in which every means of exterminating us is pointed out, and the people 
excited against us by promises of blessings; when we consider the new associ- 
ations, sodalities, and other machinations, are being formed in hostility to us ; 
since great indulgence is shewn to those who have done us injury, and they are 
invested with the dignity of magistrates, public officers, &c. ; since, instead of 
obtaining any alleviation of oppression, it constantly waxes heavier, so that we 
have reason to apprehend (which may God forbid!) a public and cruel persecution, 
such as had been Creaght about in other kingdoms by the very same instruments 
which we see in our own country employed in all the affairs ,of the state; 
therefore do we find ourselves compelled and forced, almost against our wishes, to 
think about our own safety, lest a similar persecution may befall us; and this we 
must do with the much more care and circumspection, that not only our own 
particular welfare depends on it, but also the safety and welfare of the state in- 
general, as well as the preservation of the rights and liberties of all, and even the 
maintenance and promotion of the glory of God. Considering all this, we pro- 
fessing the Greek and Protestant religions, insist on the fundamental law of the 
country, namely, the general confederation of Warsaw ; a law sacredly observed 
by us, without any regard to those who have swerved from it ; declaring, at the 
same time, that we are ready and willing to act according to its provisions, with 
all love, good-will, and brotherly feeling, towards all those of the Roman Catholic 
religion who wish to observe the said confederation, and live with us in peace (of 
whom we have no doubt there are still many),’” &c. &c. 

Vor. XVIIT.—No. 106. 25 
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cept by occasional general synods ; se- 
condly, it had no permanent authority 
ready for action ; long intervals always 
took place between the meetings of the 
synod, and left unprotected the affairs 
of the Protestants whilst exposed to the 
unceasing persecution of the permanently 
established Roman Catholic authorities. 
To counteract their enemies, the Pro- 
testants should have established a kind 
of permanent committee, sitting in the 


capital of the country, unceasingly to, 


‘watch over their interests. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing of the kind was done; 
and this want of control and permanent 
authority may be considered as one of 
the principal causes of the speedy ruin 
of the Protestant cause in that country.” 


* History has seldom shown in a 
clearer light than in its view of the 
abortive reformation in Poland, the 
importance of individual eminence to 
the cause in whose favour it is exerted. 
The reformers wantedaman. Various 
and admirable as were the merits of 
many amongst them, there was found 
in none that combination of purpose 
and power which secures a beneficial 
ascendancy. Intellect there was ; 
zeal there was; picty there was; 
learning, too, there was, among those 
who propagated principles of reform: 
but there was not found in any the 
comprehensive mind and the com- 
manding will, by which they who con- 
duct vast enterprises to a favourable 
issue, are stamped and accredited to 
mankind as its appointed leaders. Ro- 
manism had its Hosius, and Jesuits at 
his orders, who saved the cause of the 
Church of Rome at the cost of ruin to 
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Poland: and among the reformers 
there was not one at the same time ca- 
pable of rising to the eminence from 
which the discrepancies of the sects 
into which they were divided could be 
seen in their proper littleness ; and of 
such influence and authority over the 
minds of his fellows, as to make them 
feel that if they were not tolerant of 
each other, all must be scattered before 
the merciless intolerance of Rome. 

That intolerance was the more con- 
spicuous, because it seemed alien from 
the genius of the Polish government. 
It is remarkable that the Protestants 
generally suffered during the inter- 
regna between the death of a monarch 
and the election of his successor. It 
is also a fact, that their sufferings arose 
more from outrages which their law 
was inadequate to punish or prevent, 
than from punishments which it posi- 
tively inflicted. Students of the uni- 
versity or the schools—lawless multi- 
tudes—fanatics engaged in public cere- 
monies of their religion, and manifesting 
its spirit in the outrages by which they 
celebrated its triumphs, did the work 
of the Jesuits well ; andall the horrors 
of persecution punished the assertion 
of liberty of conscience, while the laws 
of the country were not disgraced by 
the enactment of persecuting statutes. 
In short, the contrivances of the 
Jesuits for the suppression of the re- 
formation in Poland, bore a very 
striking resemblance, were we to judge 
by effects, to the system under which 
Treland has been for many years past 
so sorely afflicted.* 


* We have not extracted any of the passages in which our author details per- 
secutions to which the Protestants were exposed, but feel that our duty would be 
ill executed were we not to select one specimen. The spirit of fairness in which 
Count Krasinski notices the benevolent interposition of the Franciscan monks, is 
characteristic of the whole performance. A novel feature in the history of a per- 
secuted party is their erection of those houses to which the dying were to be 
removed, that their parting moments were to be protected against the malevolent 
distractions to which they would have been exposed in their homes. The sick man 
left his home that he might die in peace. 

‘‘The impartiality of the monarch, and his sincere wish to rule his subjects 
with even-handed justice, without regard to their religious persuasion, were in- 
adequate to arrest Romanist persecution. ‘I'he influence of the Jesuits had 
diffused too widely a spirit of bigotry and intolerance, particularly amongst the 
numerous class of the small nobles educated at their schools. The Protestants of 
Cracow, which had been the scene of repeated violence against them, began to 
enjoy a peace unknown during the preceding reign; and they could for some time, 

articularly during the Diet of the coronation (1633), perform divine service, and 
ury their dead without molestation. The hope, however, which they conceived of 
enjoying permanent tranquillity soon proved delusive ; and Ascension-day, which 
was generally chosen for making attacks on the anti-Romanists, was again dese- 
crated by similar outrages. . As there was reason to apprehend a riot, the king 
ordered precautionary measures to be taken, and an armen force of burghers was 
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We must now take our leave of ently merits. We have not noticed 
these interesting volumes, wishing to any characteristic of style or compo- 
their gifted author the success heemi- sition, highly as they do credit to one 





organised for the prevention of disturbances. Notwithstanding this measure, the 
pupils of St. Mary’s college seized a Protestant citizen called Mayerhofer, 
dragged him about the streets, and after treating him with great cruelty, and 
offering him every kind of indignity, left him half dead before the church of St. 
Michael. The monks of St. Francis, to whom that church belonged, took up the 
unfortunate man with the charity of the good Samaritan, and, after paying him 
every attention which his case required, restored him to his friends. The armed 
burghers did not interfere, and this tacit approbation of the infamous conduct of 
the students encouraged them to a new riot. The academical authority had con- 
fined them in their respective colleges or lodging-houses, but the pupils either broke 
out by force, or secretly left their places of confinement ; they then attacked the 
house of a Protestant citizen, and attempted to force the entrance; a detachment 
of troops dispersed them with a few shots, by which several of them were 
wounded. When, however, one of the rioters died of the wounds he had received, 
the Protestants being accused of his murder, preferred to arrange the matter by 
the payment of a sum of money, being well aware that their innocence would not 
be of much avail before a bigoted tribunal, elected under the influence of the clergy. 
The impunity with which those enormities were perpetrated, served as an induce- 
‘ment to the commission of new ones. A Protestant lady having died, her friends 
apprehending an attack from the students, requested Princess Radziwill, who 
belonged to the same communion, to lend her carriage to take the body secretly to 
a place where its burial might be performed in safety from Romanist profanation, 
This request was readily granted ; but the students having been informed of it, 
stopped the carriage, took the body out of the coffin, and threw it into the mud. 
This insult, however, did not satisfy the rage of these wretches ; they put back the 
body into the, coffin, bound it with a chain, and carried it about the streets, 
pelting it with stones, amidst savage yells and indecent songs. This scandalous 
scene created different impressions upon the spectators; there were some who 
approved of it; but many were so shocked by the scandal that they shed tears. 
The rector of the university, Naymanowicz, is said to have witnessed this shameful 
action without interfering; perhaps because he felt that his authority would be 
disregarded by the fanatical rabble which disgraced the learned institution over 
which he presided. ‘The students, after having inflicted every kind of insult on 
the body, threw it into the river ; but the friends of the deceased recovered it, and 
committed it to the grave. This enormity excited strong indignation amongst 
many persons, and the king ordered that justice should be done on the disturbers 
of the public peace. Three of the principal leaders of the riot were discovered : 
but the rector of the university succeeded in screening them from punishment, 
except one, called Valentine Iskra, who was notorious for violence, and was con- 
victed of having insulted the dead body, and of being the author of all the riots. 
He was condemned to death, and the king confirmed the sentence; but the felon 
found many influential patrons, and the Protestants being threatened with ven- 
geance in case he should be beheaded, did not press the execution of the sentence. 
Iskra was pardoned, and six professors gave, in the name of the university, security 
for his good behaviour. In 1639 a quarrel began in a public-house, the result of 
which was, that two Protestants were murdered, and several wounded. On this 
occasion the mob prevented the dead bodies from being buried at Cracow, despite 
a detachment of the garrison which was sent to protect the funeral procession. 
They were buried at the estate of Nicolas Ossolinski, castellan of Parnaw, @ 
Protestant nobleman. It would be tedious to enumerate all the outrages and 
vexations to which the Protestants were continually exposed from the students 
of the university; and we must confine ourselves to the description of the most 
flagitious ones. On August 15th, 1641, the festival of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, fifteen pilgrims to the mount of Calvary, after having performed 
their devotions, resolved to complete the pious occupation of the day by pillaging 
heretics. They invaded the house of a Protestant named Kolay, who lived at 
Chalowice, a neighbouring village, bound all the servants, and endeavoured to 
compel Kolay and his wife, by threats of murdering them, to give up their money. 
These felons stole every thing which they could lay hold of, avowing that they did 
it in order to avenge the true religion on heretics. Some accident, however, 
which induced them to retreat hastily for fear of being surprised, prevented them 
from putting their threats into execution. Several things which, in their precipi- 


tation, they forgot to carry away, proved that those pilgrims were students. of ¢ 
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writing in a language not his own; had for us an interest which rendered 
because the graver merits of the work us less careful to take notice of its 


university. They were discovered and prosecuted before the criminal court of 
Cracow. The students did not deny their actions, but justified them ; maintaining 
that it was a duty to destroy Protestants: they said that the clergy permitted and 
approved of such proceedings, and that without similar persecutions heresy would 
become victorious, and the Roman Catholics be defeated. They even cited Serip- 
ture to prove that the slaughter of heretics was commanded by God, and quoted 
the ancient laws of the country against seceders from the Roman Catholic church. 
They put forward in their defence the excesses committed by the students at 
Poznania, Lublin, and Vilna, which remained unpunished. Their arguments, 
however, proved unavailing ; and perhaps this open and frank avowal of their 
principles was too premature for the designs of the leaders of the Romanist 
reaction; they were condemned to death, and, notwithstanding the clamours of 
many zealous Romanists, who considered them martyrs to the good cause, were 
executed. This just severity gave peace to the Protestants for several years, 
during which they were only subjected to trifling annoyance. In 1647, however, 
many signs announced a projected renewal of the riots against the Protestants ; 
and as the festival of the Ascension was usually the day chosen for such acts, the 
principal of them left the town before that day. It passed, however, without any 
commotion ; but the pupils of the university had only postponed the execution of 
their design. On the 5th of June some hundreds of them attacked with stones 
and every kind of missiles the house of a Protestant citizen called Thor, and 
attempted to force the doors. A shot fired from the house, which stretched on 
the ground one’ of the assailants, increased their rage ; and the inmates of the 
house would certainly have been massacred, had not a detachment of cavalry, sent 
by Lubomirski, palatine of Cracow, fortunately arrived in time. The students 
retired to the Franciscan church-yard, and, ensconced behind the wall which 
enclosed it, began to pelt the cavalry with stones, The troops fired at them, and 
charged them with their swords, by which several students were killed and wounded. 
They rallied in another place, but were again dispersed by the troops. The 
students tried to carry several houses by assault, and succeeded in pillaging two 
of them, situated in the suburb of Kasimir; the authorities, however, restored 
order. The Franciscan monks complained loudly that their church was profaned 
by the shots fired at the rioters, who took refuge there; and the Protestants, to 
avoid fresh vexation, silenced them with a sum of money. The students, frustrated 
in their attempts at Cracow, prepared an expedition against the Protestant church 
at Wielkanoc, a village distant about ten English miles, which they meditated 
attacking during the performance of divine service. Had this nefarious project 
succeeded, there can be no doubt that the congregation would have been massa- 
cred by these wretches, who thirsted to avenge the death of their comrades and 
their own disappointment. Fortunately the project became known, and the Pro- 
testant nobles assembled in a sufficient number to prevent the execution of it. 
The university of Cracow, instead of repressing the excesses of its pupils, tried to 
avenge on the Protestants the deaths of those who had been killed or wounded by the 
troops sent to quell the riots. It had even the impudence to prosecute the Pro- 
testants for the mishaps which the pupils had brought upon themselves by dis- 
er peace. The Protestants of Cracow, as inhabitants of the metropolis, 
belonged to the immediate jurisdiction of the king himself; and they appealed 
to his judgment, protesting against the competence of the criminal court of Cracow, 
as well as of the supreme tribunal of Poland, before which they were cited. The 
university, knowing the impartiality of the monarch, and that they would not get 
any countenance from the chancellor, Lubomirski, palatine of Cracow, withdrew 
its accusation. The university tried, however, by every means to molest the 
Protestants ; and Lubomirski, induced by its constant complaints, ordered the 
Protestants to effect a reconciliation-with that learned body. The Protestants, 
although entirely innocent, yet knew by experience how dangerous the enmity of 
the academy was, and gave to its rector the sum of 2,500 Polish florins, who 
ted it by an official act as a compensation for an imaginary wrong. 

‘**In addition to personal violence, the Protestants had to contend with attacks 
on their property, for which, through the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
they could get no redress. The dying were subjected to every kind of vexation, 
for the purpose of extorting from them a word or a sign that might warrant the 
belief that they had abjured their creed before their death. The nearest relations, 
parents, and even children, undertook the task of disturbing the last moments of 
their dying relatives; a proceeding more calculated to unsettle their minds, and 
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graces. When one who, readingin the frame of mind to dwell much upon 
history of a foreign country the ini- elegances of composition. It was 
quitous practices by which it fell, for- thus with us: we thought of Roman- 
gets, from time to time, that he is not ism in Ireland,* and of the feuds 
reading of his own, he is not in a among Protestants, which gave Ro- 


fill them with doubts, than to prepare them to meet that awful moment as becomes 
a true Christian, In order to prevent such abuses, Krolik, a burgher of Cracow, 
erected a house near the church of Wielkanoc, where sick Protestants could retire, 
in order to die in peace, and freedom from Romanist vexations. We have seen that, 
under the preceding reign, the bishop of Cracow recommended the municipality of 
that town to exclude the Protestants from the privileges of the burghers ; the mu- 
nicipality readily obeyed the episcopal summons; but Vladislav abolished that 
exclusion in 1635. In 1637, when many of the principal families of Cracow had 
relapsed into Romanism, the court of officials of the local bishop induced the trades 
companies to refuse Protestants admission to the mastership, whatever might be 
their qualifications for it ; and Strachan, a burgher belonging to one of the prin- 
cipal families of the city, was excluded on account of his religion. Strachan’s 
complaint was rejected by the town council, and his appeal to the supreme tribunal 
of towns produced no effect. After that time, the Protestants of Cracow were 
excluded from the privileges of the trades’ companies, which produced the worst 
effect on the fortunes of the city. 

** The persecution of the Protestants became more grievous in the same ratio as 
the Jesuits gained ground ; that is, its violence increased every year, for the num- 
ber of those who were educated in the schools of the Jesuits, where they imbibed a 
violent hatred against every thing anti-Roman, became annually larger. The royal 
power, too much limited by an undue extension of the franchise of the nobles, was 
unable to - a stop to this spirit of intolerance, which was spreading like an 
infectious disease throughout the nation, although it was sure to find support when- 
ever it acted according to that spirit. Thus, the liberal institutions of the country, 
intended to protect the citizens from oppression, were rendered subservient to the 
persecution of them. Church after church was wrested from the Protestants, and 
given to the Romanists; and all complaints against this injustice were either 
rejected by the tribunals, or eluded under different pretences. The Protestant 
ministers dared not appear in the streets of a town where there was a Jesuits’ college, 
for fear of being insulted in every way by the students of those colleges, who were 
imitated by the pupils of other Roman Catholic schools. At Lublin a mob attacked 
a Protestant funeral, and murdered a member of the Scotch congregation. The 
Protestants, in defending themselves, killed two of the aggressors, who of course 
were proclaimed martyrs. .The mob, irritated ,by this occurrence, attacked the 
house of Makowski, the elder of the Protestant congregation, and plundered it, 
The king sent a commission, which acknowledged the innocence of the Protestants, 
who had acted in self-defence ; but Vladislav, to save Makowski from persecution, 
was obliged to give him a safe conduct, or a royal letter, by whieh he was 
sheltered from any judicial prosecution. The royal prerogative, however, when 
employed in a just cause, was not a sufficient defence from Romanist vengeance. 
The supreme tribunal cited Makowski, and condemned him to death for a pretended 
crime. Makowski was several times led to the place of execution, and supporting 
his misfortune with the resignation of a Christian, he always marched on, singing 
the thirty-fifth psalm. The accomplishment of the judicial murder was, however, 
oa by the interference of several moderate Roman Catholic nobles, and 
Makowski was finally released by paying a considerable sum to the Bernardine 
monks of Lublin, who prosecuted him. After that time the Protestants could not 
perform at Lublin even domestic service.” 

* « As the laws of the country did not allow any inhabitant of Poland to te 
persecuted on account of his religious opinions, they left no means untried in order 
to evade those salutary laws; and the odious maxim that no faith should be kept 
with heretics (hareticis non est servanda fides) was constantly advocated by them, 
as well as by other champions of Romanism in our country. But the most inva 
riable and lamentably successful line of policy pursued by the Jesuits in Polane, 
was to agitate the lower classes, by means of the confessional and the pulpit, and 
to insure, by their intrigues with the higher ranks of society, an impunity to the 
excesses which an infuriated mob committed at their instigation against the anti« 
Romanists, Thus, many Protestant churches and schools were destroyed by ricts 
excited by the Jesuits, and directed by the people of their colleges ; whilst the 
proceedings instituted by the legal authorities, in order to punish those excesses, 
were rendered nugatory by the influence.of their order, whose members publicly eulo- 
gized those acts of violence committed in an open breach of the laws of the country. 
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manism strength, while we readof the Britain, no less than they once con- 
faithlessness and cruelty of Polish cerned the country whose example is 
Jesuits, and of the dissensions by proposed to it: a species of instruction 
which reformers gave them so fearful of which the full value can be learned, 
an advantage ; and we recommend by comparing what we have seen here 
the “ History of the Reformation in amongst ourselves, with the agencies 
Poland,” not because it is aninterest- which, designed at first as the repre- 
ing and graceful narrative, but because —_sentations of Count Krasinski plainly 
it will instruct all who read it witha show, for the maintenance of the 
discriminating attention, in matters Church of Rome, effected the ruin 
which at this moment concern Great and dismemberment of Poland. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
CHAPTER CIX.—-THE RETURN, 


A rupe shock awoke me, as I lay ‘It was the heap o’ stones they left 
asleep in the corner of the chaise; a in the road since last autumn; and 
shout followed, and the next moment though I riz him at it fairly, he dragged 
the door was torn open, and I heard the ould thare over it and broke the 
the postilion’s voice crying to me :— pole. Oh, wirra, wirra!” cried he, 

“Spring out ; jump out quickly, wringing his hands in an agony of 
sir!” grief, “sure there’s neither luck nor 

A whole battery of kicks upon the grace to be had with ye since the day 
front panel drowned the rest of his you drew the judge down to the last 
speech ; but before I could obey his  assizes.” 
injunction, he was pitched upon the “ Well! what's to be done ?” 
road, the chaise rolled over, and the “* Sorrow a bit o’ me knows: the 
pole snapped short in the middle, shay's ruined intirely, and the ould 
while the two horses belaboured the devil there knows he’s conquered us. 
carriage and each other with all their Look at him there, listening to every 
might. Managing, as well as Iwas word we're saying! You eternal 
able, to extricate myself, I leaped out thief! maybe it’s ploughing you'd like 
upon the road, and, by the aid of a__ better.” 
knife, and at the cost of some bruises, *¢ Come, come,” said I, “ this will 
succeeded in freeing the horses from never get us forward. What part of 
their tackle. The postboy, who had the country are we in?” 
escaped without any serious injury, “We left Banagher about four 
laboured manfully to aid me, blub- miles behind us ; that’s Killimur you 
bering the whole time upon the conse- see with the smoke, there in the hol- 
— his misfortune would bring low.” 

own upon his head. Now, although I did not see Killi- 
“ Bad luck to ye!” cried he, apos- mur, (for the gray mist of the morning 
trophizing the off horse: a tall, raw- prevented me recognising any object a 
boned beast, with a Roman nose, a few hundred yards distant,) yet, from 
dipped back, and a tail ragged and the direction in which he pointed, and 
jagged like a hand-saw. “ Badluck from the course of the Shannon, which 
to ye! there never was a good one of I could trace indistinctly for miles, I 
your colour !” obtained a pretty accurate notion of 
-. This, for the information of the where we were. 
«unjockied,” I may add, was a species “Then, we are not very far from 
of brindled gray. Portumna ?” 

* How did it happen, Patsey? how Just a pleasant walk before your 
did it happen, my lad?” breakfast.” 


€ 
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« And is there not a short cut to 
O'Malley Castle, over that moun- 
tain?” 

* Faix and so there is; and ye can 
be no stranger to these parts, if ye 
know that.” 

“I have travelled it before now. 
Just tell me, is the wooden bridge 
standing over the little stream? It 
used to be carried away every winter 
in my time.” 

“It’s just the same now. You'll 
have to pass by the upper ford; but 
it comes to the same, for that will 
bring you to the back gate of the de- 
mesne, and one way is just as short as 
the other.” 

« T know it, I know it ; so now do 
you follow me with my luggage to the 
castle, and I'll set out on foot.” 

So saying, I threw off my cloak and 
prepared myself for a sharp waik of 
some eight miles, over the mountain. 
As I reached the little knoll of Jand 
which, overlooking the Shannon, 
affords a view of several miles in every 
direction, I stopped to gaze upon the 
scene where every object around was 
familiar to me frominfancy. The broad, 
majestic river sweeping in bold curves 
between the wild mountains of Con- 
naught. and the wooded hills and culti- 
vated slopes of the more fertile Mun- 
ster,—the tall chimneys of many a 
house rose above the dense woods, 
where, in my boyhood, | had spent 
hours and days of happiness. One 
last look I turned towards the scene 
of my late catastrophe, ere I began to 
descend the mountain. The postboy, 
with the happy fatalism of his country, 
and a firm trust in the future, had 
established himself in the interior of 
the chaise, from which a blue curl of 
smoke wreathed upwards from his 
pipe; the horses grazed contentedly 
by the roadside, and, were I to judge 
from the evidence before me, I should 
say that I was the only member of the 
party inconvenienced by the accident. 
A thin sleeting of rain began to fall, 
the wind blew sharply in my face, and 
the dark clouds collecting in masses 
above, seemed to threaten a storm. 
Without stopping for even a passing 
look at the many well-known spots 
about, I pressed rapidly on. My old 
experience upon the moors had taught 
me that sling trot in which, jumping 
from hillock to hillock, over the boggy 
surface, you succeed in acomplishing 
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your journey not only with considerable 
speed, but perfectly dryshod. 

By the lonely path which I travelled, 
it was unlikely I should meet - one: 
it was rarely traversed except by the 
foot of the sportsman, or some stray 
messenger from the castle to the town 
of Banagher. Its solitude, however, 
was in nowise distasteful to me; my 
heart was full to bursting. Each mo- 
ment as I walked, some new feature 
of my home presented itself before 
me: now, it was all happiness and 
comfort ; the scene of its ancient hos- 
pitable board, its warm hearth, its 
happy faces, and its ready welcome, 
were all before me, and I increased my 
speed to the utmost, when suddenly a 
sense of sad and sorrowing foreboding 
would draw around me, and the image 
of my uncle’s sick bed; his worn fea- 
tures, his pallid look, his broken voice, 
would strike upon my heart, and all 
the changes that poverty, desertion, 
and decay can bring to pass, would 
fall upon my heart, and weak and 
trembling I would stand for some mo- 
ments ‘unable to proceed. 

Oh! how many a reproachful 
thought came home to me, at what I 
scrupled not to call to myself the de- 
sertion of my home. Oh! how many 
a prayer I uttered in all the fervour 
of devotion, that my selfish wayward- 
ness, and my yearning for ambition 
might not bring upon me, in after life, 
years of unavailing regret. As I 
thought thus, I reached the brow of a 
little mountain ridge, beneath which, 
at the distance of scarcely more than 
a mile, the dark woods of O’ Malley 
Castle stretched before me. The 
house itself was not visible, for it was 
situated in a valley, beside the river ; 
but there lay the whole scene of my 
boyhood ; there the little creek where 
my boat was kept, and where I landed 
on the morning after my duel with 
Bodkin; there stretched, for many a 
mile, the large callow meadows, where 
I trained my horses, and schooled 
them for the coming season; and far 
in the distance, the brown and rugged 
peak of old Scariff was lost in the 
clouds. The rain by this time had 
ceased, the wind had fallen, and an 
almost unnatural stillness prevailéd 
around, But yet the heavy masses of 
vapour frowned ominously, and the 
leaden hue of land and water wore:a 
gloomy and depressing aspect. My 
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impatience to get on increased every 
moment, and descending the mountain 
at the top of my speed, I at length 
reached the little oak paling that 
skirted the wood, opened the little 
wicket and entered the little path. It 
was the selfsame one I had trod in 
reverie and meditation the night before 
I left my home. I remember, too, 
sitting down besidé the little well 
which, inclosed in a frame of rock, 
ran trickling across the little path, to 
be lost among the gnarled roots and 
fallen leaves around. Yes, this was the 
very spot. 

Overcome for the instant by my 
exertion and by my emotion, I sat 
down upon the stone, and, taking off 
my cap, bathed my heated and throb- 
bing temples in the cold spring. Re- 
freshed at once, I was about to rise 
and press onward, when suddenly my 
attention was caught by a sound which, 
faint from the distance, scarce struck 
upon my ear. I listened again, but 
all was still and silent, the dull splash 
of the river, as it broke upon the 
reedy shore, was the only sound I 
heard. Thinking it probably some 
mere delusion of my heated imagina- 
tion, I rose to push forward ; but at 
the moment a slight breeze stirred in 
the leaves around me, the light branches 
rustled and bent beneath it, and a low, 
moaning sound swelled upwards, in- 
creasing each instant as it came: like 
the distant roar of some mighty tor- 
rent, it grew louder as the wind bore 
it towards me, and now falling, now 
swelling, it burst forth into one loud 
prolonged cry of agony and grief. 
Oh God! it was the death-wail. I 
fell upon my knees, my hands clasped 
in agony, the sweat of misery dropped 
off my brow, and, with a heart bleeding 
and breaking, I prayed I know 
not what. Again the terrible cry 
smote upon my ear, and I could mark 
the horrible cadences of the death- 
song, as the voices of the mourners 
joined in chorus. 

My suspense became too great to 


CHAPTER 


Many, many years have passed away 
since the time I am now about to 
speak of, and yet I cannot revert even 
for a moment, to the period, without 
@ sad and depressing feeling at my 
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bear, I dashed madly forward, one 
sound still ringing in my ears, one 
horrid image before my eyes: I reached 
the garden-wall; I cleared the little 
rivulet beside the flower-garden; I 
traversed its beds, neglected and de- 
cayed ; I gained the avenue, taking no 
heed of the crowds before me, some 
on foot, some on horseback, others 
mounted upon the low country car, 
many seated in groups upon the grass, 
their heads bowed upon their bosoms 
silent and speechless. As I neared 
the house, the whole approach was 
crowded with carriages and horsemen ; 
at the foot of the large flight of steps 
stood the black and mournful hearse, 
its plumes nodding in the breeze. With 
the speed of madness and the reckless- 
ness of despair I tore my way through 
the thickly-standing groups upon the 
steps ; I could not speak, I could not 
utter. Once more the frightful ery 
swelled upwards, and its wild notes 
seemed to paralyse me ; for, with my 
hands upon my temples, I stood mo- 
tionless and still. A heavy footfall, as 
of persons marching in procession, 
came nearer and nearer, and as the 
sounds without sank into sobs of bit- 
terness and wo, the black pall of a 
coffin, borne on men’s shoulders, ap- 
peared at the door, and an old man, 
whose gray hair floated in the breeze, 
and across whose stern features a 
struggle for self-mastery—a kind of 
paralytic jerk—was playing, held out 
his hand to enforce silence. His 
eye, lacklustre and dimmed with age, 
roved over the assembled multitude, 
but there was no recognition in his 
look until at last he turned it on me ; 
a slight hectic flush coloured his pale 
cheek, his lip trembled, he essayed to 
speak, but could not; I sprang to- 
wards him, but, choked by agony, I 
could not utter; my look, however, 
spoke what my tongue could not: he 
threw his arms around me, and, mut- 
tering the words “ poor Godfrey,” 
pointed to the coffin. 


CX.—HOME, 


heart. The wreck of fortune, the 
thwarting of ambition, the failure in 
enterprise, great though they be, are 
endurable evils ; the never-dying hope 
that youth is blessed with, will find its 
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resting-place still within the breast, 
and the baffled and beaten will strug- 
gle on unconquered : but for the death 
of friends, for the loss of those in 
whom our dearest affections were cen- 
tred, there is no solace; the terrible 
“never” of the grave knows no re- 
morse, and even memory, that in our 
saddest hours can bring bright images 
and smiling faces before us, calls up 
here only the departed shade of hap- 
piness, a passing look at that Eden of 
our joys from which we are separated 
for ever. And the desolation of the 
heart is never perfect till it has felt 
the echoes of a last farewell on earth, 
reverberating within it. 

Oh, with what tortures of self- 
reproach we think of all former inter- 
course with him that is gone! How 
would we wish to live our lives once 
more, correcting each passage of un- 
kindness or neglect! How deeply do 
we blame ourselves for occasions of 
benefit lost, and opportunities unpro- 
fited by! and how unceasingly, through 
after-life, the memory of the departed 
recurs to us. In all the ties which 
affection and kindred weave around 
us, one vacant spot is there, unseen 
and unknown by others, which no 
blandishments. of love, no caresses of 
friendship can fill up: although the 
rank grass and the tall weeds of the 
churchyard may close around the 
humble tomb, the cemetery of the 
heart is holy and sacred, pure from all 
the troubled thoughts and daily cares 
of the busy world. To that hallowed 
spot do we retire as into our chamber, 
and when unrewarded efforts bring 
discomfiture and misery to our minds, 
when friends are false, and cherished 
hopes are blasted, we think on those 
who never ceased to love till they had 
ceased to live, and in the lonely soli- 
tude of our affliction we call upon 
those who hear not, and may never 
return. 


Mine was a desolate hearth. I sat 
moodily down in the old oak parlour, 
my heart bowed down with grief. 
The noiseless steps—the mourning 
garments of the old servants—the un- 
natural silence of those walls, within 
which, from my infancy, the sounds of 
merriment and mirth had been fami- 
liar — the large old-fashioned chair 
where he was wont to sit, now placed 
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against the wall—all spoke of the sad 
past. Yet, when some footsteps would 
draw near, and the door would open, 
I could not repress a thrill of hope 
that he was coming ; more than once 
I rushed to the window and looked 
out; I could have sworn I heard his 
voice. 

The old cob pony he used to ride 
was grazing peacefully before the 
door; poor Carlo, his favourite spa- 
niel, lay stretched upon the terrace, 
turning ever and anon a look towards 
the window, and then, as if wearied 
watching for him who came not, he 
would utter a long low wailing ery, 
and lie down again to sleep. The rich 
lawn, decked with field flowers of 
many a hue, stretched away towards 
the river, upon whose calm surface 
the white-sailed lugger scarce seemed 
to move; the sounds of a well-known 
lrish air came, softened by distance, 
as some poor fisherman sat mending 
his net upon the shore, and the laugh 
of children floated on the breeze. 
Yes, they were happy ! 

Two months had elapsed since my 
return home; how passed by me I 
know not ; a lethargic stupor had set- 
tled upon me. Whole days long I 
sat at the window, looking listlessly at 
the tranquil river, and watching the 
white foam, as borne down from the 
rapids, it floated lazily along. The 
count had left me soon, being called 
up to Dublin by some business, and I 
was utterly alone. The different fa- 
milies about called frequently to ask 
after me, and would, doubtless, have 
done all in their power to alleviate my 
sorrow, and lighten the load of my 
affliction; but, with a morbid fear, I 
avoided every one, and rarely left the 
house, except at nightfal, and then 
only to stroll by some lonely and 
deserted path. 

Life had lost its charm for me; 
my gratified ambition had ended in 
the blackest disappointment ; and all 
for which I had laboured and longed, 
was only attained that I might feel it 
valueless. 

Of my circumstances as to fortune 
I knew nothing ; and cared not more ; 
poverty and riches could matter little 
now; all my day dreams were dissi- 
pated and gone; and I only waited 
for Considine’s return, to leave Ire- 
land for ever. I had made up my 
mind, if, by any unexpected turn of 
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fate, the war should cease in the Pe- 
ninsula, to exchange into an India 
regiment. The daily association with 
objects which recalled but one image 
to my brain, and that ever accompa- 
nied by remorse of conscience, gave 
me not a moment’s peace. My every 
thought of happiness was mixed up 
with scenes which now presented no- 
thing but the evidences of blighted 
hope; to remain then where I was, 
would be to sink into the heartless 
misanthrope, and I resolved that, with 
my sword, I should carve out a sol- 
dier’s fortune and a soldier's grave. 

Considine came at last. 1 was sit- 
ting alone at my usual post, beside the 
window, when the chaise rattled up to 
the door; for an instant I started to 
my legs; a vague sense of something 
like hope shot through me ; the whole 
might be a dream, and he ; the 
next moment I became cold and sick ; 
a faintish giddiness obscured my sight ; 
and, though I felt his grasp as he took 
my hand, I saw him not. 

An indistinct impression still dwells 
upon my mind of his chiding me for 
my weakness in thus giving way, of 
his calling upon me to assert my posi- 
tion, and discharge the duties of him, 
whose successor | now was. I heard 
him in silence; and, when he con- 
cluded, faintly pledging myself to 
obey him, I hurried to my room, and 
throwing myself upon my bed, burst 
into an agony of tears. Hitherto my 
pent-up sorrow had wasted me day by 
day; but the rock was now smote, 
and in that gush of misery my heart 
found relief. 

When I appeared the following 
morning, the count was struck with 
my altered looks: a settled sorrow 
could not conceal the changes which 
time and manhood had made upon 
me, and, as from a kind of fear of 
showing how deeply I grieved, I en- 
deavoured to conceal it: by degrees 
I was enabled to converse calmly and 
dispassionately upon my fortunes. 

“* Poor Godfrey,” said he, “ appointed 
me his sole executor a few days before it 
happened ; he knew the time was draw- 
ing near, and strange enough, Charley, 
though he heard of your return to 
England, he would not let us write. 
The papers spoke of you as being at 
Carlton House almost daily ; your 
name appeared at every great festival ; 
and, while his heart warmed at your 
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brilliant success, he absolutely dreaded 
= coming home. ‘ Poor fellow,’ 

e would say, ‘what a change for 
him, to leave the splendour and mag- 
nificence of his prince’s board, for our 
meagre fare and altered fortunes! and 
then,’ he added, ‘as for me—God 
forgive me—I can go now—but how 
should I bear to part with him, if he 
comes back to me.’ 

“ And now,” said the count, when 
he had concluded a detailed history of 
my dear uncle’s last illness; “ and 
now, Charley, what are your plans ?” 

Briefly and in a few words I stated 
to him my intentions. Without 
placing much stress upon the strongest 
of my reasons,—my distaste to what 
had once been home,—I avowed my 
wish to join my regiment at once. 

He heard me with evident impa- 
tience ; and, as I finished, seized my 
arm in his strong grasp. “ No, no, 
boy, none of this; your tone of as- 
sumed composure cannot impose on 
Bill Considine. You must not return 
to the Peninsula—at least, not yet 
awhile; the disgust of life may be 
strong at twenty ; but it’s not lasting ; 
besides, Charley’—here his voice fal- 
tered slightly—* his wishes you'll not 
treat lightly. Read this.” 

As he spoke, he took a blotted and 
ill-written letter from his breast 
pocket, and handed it to me. It was in 
my poor uncle’s hand, and dated the 
very morning of his death. It ran 
thus :— 


“ Dear Bitt,—Charley must never 
part with the old house, come what 


will; I leave too many ties behind 
for a stranger’s heritage; he must 
live among my old friends, and watch, 
protect, and comfort them. He has 
done enough for fame; let him now 
do something for affection. We have 
none of us been over good to these 
poor people; one of the name must 
try gnd save.our credit. God bless 
you both; it is, perhaps, the last time 
I shall utter it. 
“G, O’M.” 


I read these few, and, to me, affect- 
ing lines, over and over, forgetful of 
all, save of him who penned them ; 
when, Considine, who supposed that 
my silence was attributable to doubt 
and hesitation, called out— 

Well, what now ?” | 
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“| remain,” said I briefly. 

He seized me in his arms with tran- 
sport, as he said— 

“ I knew it, boy; I knew it. They 
told me you were spoiled by flattery, 
and your head turned by fortune; 
they said that home and country 
would weigh lightly in the balance 
against fame and glory ; but I said no; 
I knew you better. I told them in- 
dignantly that I had nursed you on my 
knee ; that I watched you from in- 
fancy to boyhood, from boy to man ; 
that he of whose stock you came, had 
one feeling paramount to all, his love 
of his own fatherland, and that you 
would not disgrace him: besides, 
Charley, there’s not an humble 
hearth for many a long mile around 
us, where, amid the winter’s blast, 
tempered, not excluded, by the frail 
walls, and poverty that would else- 
where dry up the fountain of the 
heart; there’s not one such, but where 
poor Godfrey's name rises each night 
in prayer; and blessings are invoked 
on him by those who never felt them.” 

“ T’ll not desert them.” 

“I know you'll not, boy; I know 
you'll not. Now for the means,”’ 

' Here he entered into a long and 
complicated exposure of my dear un- 
cle’s many difficulties; by which it 
appeared, that in order to leave the 
estate to me free of debt, he had, for 
years past, undergone severe priva- 
tions: these, however—such is the 
misfortune of unguided effort—had 
but ill succeeded, and there was 
scarcely a farm on the property with- 
out its mortgage. Upon the house 
and demesne, a bond for three thou- 
sand pounds still remained; and to 
pay off this, Considine advised my 
selling a portion of the property. 

It’s old Blake lent the money; 
and, only a week before your uncle 
died, he served a notice for repayment. 
I never told Godfrey ; it was no use ; 
it could only embitter his last few 
hours; and besides, we had six 
months to think of it: the half of 
that time has now elapsed, however ; 
we must see to this.” 

“And did Blake really make this 
demand, knowing my poor uncle's 
difficulties ?” 

“ Why, I half think he did not; 
for Godfrey was too fine a fellow ever 
to acknowledge any thing of the sort. 
He had twelve sheep killed for the 
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poor in Scariff, at a time when not a 
servant of the house tasted meat for 
months ; ay, and our own table, too, 
none of the most abundant, | assure 
rou.” 

What a picture was this! and how 
forcibly did it remind me of what I 
had witnessed in times past. Thus 
meditating, we returned to the house ; 
and Considine, whose activity never 
slumbered, sat down to con over the 
rent-roll with old Maguire the steward. 

When I joined the count in the 
evening, I found him surrounded by 
maps, rent-rolls, surveys, and leases. 
He had been poring over these various 
documents, to ascertain from which 
portion of the property we could best 
recruit our falling finances: to judge 
from the embarrassed look and man- 
ner with which he met me, the matter 
was one of no small difficulty. The 
encumbrances upon the estate had 
been incurred with an unsparing hand ; 
and except where some irreclaimable 
tract of bog or mountain rendered a 
loan impracticable, each portion of the 
property had its share of debt. 

“You can’t sell Killantry, for Basset 
has above six thousand pounds on it 
already : to be sure, there’s the Priest’s 
Meadows, — fine land and in good 
heart ; but Malony was an old tenant 
of the family, and I cannot recom- 
mend your turning him over to a stran- 
ger; the widow M‘Bride’s farm is 
perhaps the best, after all, and it 
would certainly bring the sum we 
want ; still; poor Mary was your 
nurse, Charley, and it would break her 
heart to do it.” 

Thus, wherever we turned, some 
obstacle presented itself, if not from 
monied causes, at least from those ties 
and associations which, in an attached 
and faithful tenantry, are sure to 
grow up between them and the owner 
of the soil, 

Feeling how all important these 
things were,—endeavouring as I was 
to fulfil the will and work out the in- 
tentions of my uncle,—I saw at once, 
that to sell any portion of the pro- 
perty must separate me, to a certain 
extent, from those who long looked up 
to our house, and who, in the feudalism 
of the west, could ill withdraw their 
allegiance from their own chief to 
swear fealty to a stranger. The richer 
tenants were those whose industry and 
habits rendered them objects of worth 
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and attachment: to the poorer ones, 
to whose improvidence and whose fol- 
lies (if you will) their poverty was 
owing, I was bound by those ties 
which the ancient habit of my house 
had contracted for centuries; the 
bond of benefit conferred can be 
stronger than the debt of gratitude 
itself. What wasIthentodo? My 
income would certainly permit of my 
paying the interest upon the several 
mortgages, and still retaining where- 
withall to live ; the payment of Blake’s 
bond was my only difficulty, and, small 
as it was, it was still a difficulty. 

«“T have it, Charley!” said Consi- 
dine; “I’ve found out the way of 
doing it. Blake will have no objec- 
tion, I’m sure, to take the widow’s 
farm in payment of his debt, giving 
you a power of redemption within five 
years. In that time, what with eco- 
nomy—some management — perhaps” 
—added he, smiling slightly— per- 
haps a wife with money, may relieve 
all your embarrassments at once. 
Well, well, I know you are not think- 
ing of that just now: but come, what 
say you to my plan?” 

“ T know not well what to say. It 
seems to be the best: but still I have 
my misgivings.” 

« Of course you have, my boy; nor 
could I love you if you'd part with an 
old and faithful follower without them. 
But, after all, she is only a hostage 
to the enemy: we'll win her back, 
Charley.” 

“If you think so——” 

“Tdo. I know it.” 

“ Well, then, be it so; only one 
thing I bargain,—she must herself 
consent to this change of masters. It 
will seem to her a harsh measure, that 
the child she had nursed and fondled 
in her arms, should live to disunite 
her from those her oldest attachments 
upon earth We must take care, 
sir, that Blake cannot dispossess her : 
this would be too hard.” 

“ No, no; that we'll guard against : 
and now, Charley, with prudence and 
caution we'll clear off every encum- 
brance, and O'Malley Castle shall yet 
be what it was in days of yore. Ay, 
boy! with the descendant of the old 
house for its master, and not that 
General » how do you call him?— 
that came down here to contest the 
county, who, with his offer of thirty 
thousand pounds, thought to uproot 
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the oldest family of the west. Did 1 
ever show you the letter we wrote 
him ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied I, trembling with 
agitation as I spoke; “you merely 
alluded to it in one of yours.” 

“ Look here, lad!” said he, draw- 
ing it from the recesses of a black 
leather pocket-book. I took a copy of 
it. Read that.” 

The document was dated “ 0’ Malley 
Castle, Dec. 9th.” It ran thus :— 


“‘Sir,—I have this moment learned 
from my agent, that you, or some one 
empowered by you for the purpose, 
made an offer of several thousand 
pounds to buy up the different mort- 
gages upon my property, with a sub- 
sequent intention of becoming its pos- 
sessor. Now, sir, I beg to tell you, 
that if your ungentlemanlike and un- 
derhand plot had succeeded, you dared 
not darken with your shadow the door- 
sill of the house you purchased. Nei- 
ther your gold nor your flattery—and 
I hear you are rich in both—could 
wipe out from the minds and hearts 
of my poor tenantry the kindness of 
centuries. Be advised, then, sir; 
withdraw your offer: let a Galway 
gentleman settle his own difficulties 
his own way; his troubles and cares 
are quite sufficient, without your 
adding to them. There can be but 
one mode in which your interference 
with him could be deemed acceptable : 
need I tell you, sir, who are a soldier, 
how thatis ? As I know your official 
duties are important, and as my ne- 
phew—who feels with me perfectly in 
this business—is abroad, I can only 
say that failing health and a broken 
frame shall not prevent my undertaking 
a journey to England, should my doing 
so meet your wishes on this occasion. 
“I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
** Goprrey O’MAttey.” 


* This letter,” continued Consi- 
dine, “I enclosed in an envelope, with 
the following few lines of my own :— 


«Count Considine presents his 
compliments to Lieutenant-General 
Dashwood; and feeling that, as the 
friend of Mr. Godfrey O’Malley, the 
mild course pursued by that gentle- 
man may possibly be attributed to his 
suggestion, he begs to assure General 
Dashwood that the reverse was the 
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case, and that he strenuously coun- 
selled the propriety of laying a horse- 
whip upon the general's shoulders, as 
a preliminary step in the transaction. 

«¢ Count Considine’s address is 
No. 16, Kildare-street.’” 


“ Great God!” said I, “is this 
possible ?” 

«Well may you say so, my boy: 
for,—would you believe it ?—after all 
that, he writes a long blundering apo- 
logy, protesting I know not what 
about motives of former friendship, 
and terminating with a civil hint that 
we have done with him for ever. And 
of my paragraph he takes no notice : 
and thus ends the whole affair.” 

« And with it my last hope also!” 
muttered I to myself. 

That Sir George Dashwood’s inten- 
tions had been misconstrued and mis- 
taken I knew perfectly well ; that no- 
thing but the accumulated evils of 


As I wandered on, the irritation of 
my spirit gradually subsided. It was, 
to be sure, distressing to think over 
the light in which my uncle’s letter 
had placed me before Sir George 
Dashwood, had even my reputation 
only with him been at stake ; but, with 
my attachment to his daughter, it was 
almost maddening. And yet there 
was nothing to be done: to disavow 
my participation would be to throw 
discredit upon my uncle. Thus were 
my hopes blighted; and thus, at that 
season when life was opening upon me, 
did I feel careless and indifferent to 
every thing. Had my military career 
still remained to me, that, at least, 
would have suggested scenes sufficient 
to distract me from the past ; but now 
my days must be spent where every 
spot teemed with memories of by-gone 
happiness and joys never to come back 
again. 

My mind was, however, made up ; 
and, without speaking a word to Con- 
sidine, I turned homeward, and sat 
down at my writing-table. In a few 
brief lines | informed my army-agent 
of my intention of leaving the service, 
and desired that he would sell out for 
me at once. Fearing lest my reso- 
lution might not be proof against the 
advice and solicitations of my friends, I 
cautioned him against giving my ad. 
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poverty and sickness could have in- 
duced my poor uncle to write such a 
letter I was well aware: but now, the 
mischief was accomplished, the evil 
was done, and nothing remained but 
to bear with patience and submission, 
and to endeavour to forget what had 
thus become irremediable. 

“Sir George Dashwood made no 
allusion to me, sir, in his reply?” in- 
quired I, catching at any thing like a 
hope. 

“Your name never occurs in his 
letter. But you look pale, boy: all 
these discussions come too early upon 
you; besides, you stay too much at 
home, and take no exercise.” 

So saying, Considine bustled off to- 
wards the stables, to look after some 
young horses that had just been taken 
up; and I walked out alone to ponder 
over what I had heard, and meditate 
on my plans for the future. 









dress, or any clue by which letters 
might reach me. 

This done, I addressed a short note 
to Mr. Blake, requesting to know the 
name of his solicitor, in whose hands 
the bond was placed, and announcing 
my intention of immediate repayment. 

Trifling as these details were in 
themselves, I cannot help recording 
how completely they changed the 
whole current of my thoughts. A new 
train of interests began to spring up 
within me; and where so lately the 
clang of the battle—the ardour of the 
march—the careless ease of the bi- 
vouac—had engrossed every feeling, 
now more humble and homely thoughts 
succeeded ; and, as my personal am- 
bition had lust its stimulant, I turned 
with pleasure to those of whose fate 
and fortunes I was in some sort the 
guardian. There may be many a land 
where the verdure blooms more in 
fragrance and in richness,—where the 
clime breathes softer, and a brighter 
sky lights up the landscape ; but there 
is none—I have travelled through 
many a one—where more touching and 
heart-bound associations are blended 
with the features of the soil than in 
Ireland. And cold must be the spirit, 
and barren the affections of him who 
can dwell amid its mountains and its 
valleys, its tranquil lakes, its wooded 
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fens, without feeling their humanizing 
influence upon him. Thus gradually 
new impressions and new duties suc- 
ceeded: and, ere four months elapsed, 
the quiet monotony of my daily life 
healed up the wounds of my suffering, 
and, in the calm current of my present 
existence, a sense of content, if not of 
happiness, crept gently over me, and [ 
ceased to ‘long for the clash of arms 
and the loud blast of the trumpet. 

Unlike all my former habits, I com- 

pletely abandoned the sports of the 
field. He who had participated in 
them with me was no longer there ; 
and the very sight of the tackle itself 
suggested sad and depressing thoughts. 

My horses I took but little pleasure 
in. To gratify the good and kind 
people about, I would walk through 
the stables, and make some passing 
remark, as if to show some interest ; 
but I felt it not. No: it was only by 
the total change of all the ordinary 
channels of my ideas, that I could bear 
up: and now my days were passed in 
the fields, either listlessly strolling 
along, or in watching the labourers 
as they worked. Of my neighbours I 
saw nothing; returning their cards, 
when they called upon me, was the 
extent of our intercourse, and I had 
no desire for any further. As Con- 
sidine had left me to visit some friends 
in the south, I was quite alone; and, 
for the first time in my life, felt how 
soothing can be such solitude. In 
each happy face—in every grateful 
look around me—I felt that I was ful- 
filling my uncle’s last behest ; and the 
sense of duty, so strong when it falls 
upon the heart accompanied by the 
sense of power, made my days pass 
rapidly away. 

It was towards the close of autumn, 
when I one morning received a letter 
from London, informing me that my 
troop had been sold, and the purchase- 
money—above four thousand pounds 
—lodged to my credit at my banker's. 

As Mr. Blake had merely answered 
my former note by a civil message that 
the matter in question was by no 
means pressing, I lost not a moment, 
when this news reached me, to de- 
spatch Mike to Gurtnamorra, with a 
few lines, expressing my anxious desire 
to finish the transaction, and begging 
of Mr. Blake to appoint a day for the 
purpose. 

-To this application Mr. Blake’s re- 


py was, that he would do himself the 

onour of waiting upon me the follow- 
ing day, when the arrangements I de- 
sired could be agreed upon. Now this 
was exactly what I wished, if possible, 
to avoid. Of all my neighbours, he 
was the one I predetermined to have 
no intercourse with: I had not for- 
gotten my last evening at his house, 
nor had I forgiven his conduct to my 
uncle. However, there was nothing 
for it but submission: the interview 
need not be a long, and it should 
be a last one. Thus resolving, I waited 
in patience for the morrow. 

I was seated at my breakfast the 
next morning, conning between whiles 
the columns of the last paper, and 
feeding my spaniel, who sat on a large 
chair beside me, when the door opened, 
and the servant announced “ Mr. 
Blake ;” and the instant after that 
gentleman bustled in, holding out both 
his hands with all evidences of most 
friendly warmth, and calling out— 

** Charley O'Malley, my lad! I'm 
delighted to see you at last !” 

Now, although the distance from 
the door to the table at which I sat 
was not many paces, yet was it quite 
sufficient to chill down all my respect- 
able relative’s ardour before he ap- 
proached : his rapid pace became gra- 
dually a shuffle, a slide, and finally a 
dead stop; his extended arms were 
reduced to one hand, barely advanced 
beyond his waistcoat ; his voice, losing 
the easy confidence of its former tone, 
got husky and dry, and broke into a 
cough : and all these changes were in- 
debted to the mere fact of my recep- 
tion of him consisting in a cold and 
distant bow, as I told the servant to 
place a chair and leave the room. 

Without any preliminary whatever, 
I opened the subject of our negociation, 
expressed my regret that it should 
have waited so long, and my desire to 
complete it. 

Whether it was that the firm and 
resolute tone I assumed had its effect 
at once, or that, disappointed at the 
mode in which I received his advances, 
he wished to conclude our interview 
as soon as need be, I know not; but 
he speedily withdrew from a capacious 
pocket a document in parchment, 
which having spread at large upon the 
table, and having leisurely put on his 
spectacles, he began to hum over its 
contents to himself in an under tone. 
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«“ Yes, sir, here it is,” said he.— 
**¢ Deed of conveyance between God- 
frey O'Malley, of O'Malley Castle, 
Esq., on the one part’—perhaps you'd 
like your solicitor to examine it—‘ and 
Blake, of Gurt.’—because there is no 
hurry, Captain O'Malley ;—‘on the 
other.’ In fact, after all, it is a mere 
matter of form between relatives,” 
said he, as I declined the intervention 
ofalawyer. “I’m not in want of the 
money—‘ all the lands and tenements 
adjoining, in trust, for the payment of 
the said three thousand Thank 
God, captain, the sum is a trifle that 
does not inconvenience me: the boys 
are provided for; and the girls—the 
pickpockets, as I call them, ha, ha, ha! 
—not ill off neither ; ‘ with rights 
of turbary on the said premises,’—who 
are most anxious to have the pleasure 
of seeing you. Indeed, I could scarcely 
keep Jane from going over to-day. 
‘ Sure he’s my cousin,’ says she; ‘and 
what harm would it be if 1 went to 
see him?’ Wild, good-natured girls, 
captain! And your old friend Mat- 
thew—you haven’t forgot Matthew ? 
—-has been keeping three coveys of 
partridges for you this fortnight. 
‘Charley,’ says he — they call you 
Charley still, captain —‘ shall have 
them, and no one else.’ And poor 
Mary—she was a child when you 
were here—Mary is working a sash 
for you. But I’m forgetting—I know 
you have so much business on your 
hands——” 

“Pray, Mr. Blake, be seated. I 
know nothing of any more importance 
than the matter before us. If you will 
permit me to give you a cheque for 
this money. The papers, I’m sure, are 
perfectly correct.” 

“If I only thought it did not incon- 
venience you 4 

“‘ Nothing of the kind, L assure you. 
Shall I say at sight, or in ten days 
hence ?”’ 

‘‘ Whenever you please, captain. 
But it’s sorry I am to come troubling 
you about such things, when I know 
you're thinking of other matters: and, 
as I said before, the money does not 
signify to me: the times, thank God, 
are good, and I’ve never been very 
improvident.” 

“1 think you'll find that correct.” 

‘¢ Oh, to be sure it is! Well, well; 
I'm going away without saying half 
what I intended. a 














“Pray do not hurry yourself. I 


have not asked have you breakfasted, 
for I remember Galway habits too 
well for that. But if I might offer 
you a glass of sherry and water after 
your ride ?” 

‘* Will you think mea beast if I say 
yes, captain? Time was when I didn’t 
care for a canter of ten or fifteen miles 
in the morning no more than yourself, 
and that’s no small boast, God forgive 
me: but I never see that clover field 
where you pounded the Englishman, 
without swearing there never was a 
leap made before or since. Is this 
Mickey, captain? faith, andit’s a fine, 
brown, hearty-looking chap you're 
grown, Mickey. That's mighty plea- 
sant sherry! but where would there 
be good wine if it wasn’t here? Oh! 
Iremember now what it was I wanted. 
Peter—my son Peter, a slip of a boy 
—he’s only sixteen—well, d’you see, 
he’s downright deranged about the 
army: he used to see your name in the 
papers every day, and that terrible 
business at—what’s the name of the 
place where you rode on the chap's 
back up the breach ?” 

‘** Ciudad Rodrigo, perhaps,” said I, 
scarcely able to repress a laugh. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, since that he'll hear of 
nothing but going into the army; ay, 
and into the dragoons too. Now, 
captain, isn’t it mighty expensive in 
the dragoons?” 

“ Why, no, not particularly so; at 
least, in the regiment I served with.” 

“| promised him I'd ask you: the 
boy’s mad, that’s the fact. I wish, 
captain, you'd just reason with him a 
little; he’ll mind what you say, there’s 
no fear of that; and you see, though 
I'd like to do what's fair, I'm not 
going to cut off the girls for the sake 
of the boys; with the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, they'll never be able to re- 
proach me for that. What I say is 
this: treat me well, and I'll treat you 
the same. Marry the man my choice 
would pick out for you, and it’s not a 
matter of a thousand or two I'll care 
for. There was Bodkin—you remem- 
ber him?” said he with a grin; “he 
proposed for Mary, but since the 
quarrel with you, she could never bear 
the sight of him, and Alley wouldn’t 
come down to dinner if he was in the 
house. Alley’s greatly altered. I 
wish you heard her sing ‘ I'd mourn 
the hopes that leave me;’ queer girl 
she is; she was little more than a 
child when you were here, and she 
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remembers you just as if it was yester- 
day.” 

While Mr. Blake ran on at this 
rate ;—now dilating upon my own ma- 
nifold virtues and accomplishments ; 
now expatiating upon the more con- 
genial theme,—the fascinations of his 
fair daughters, and the various merits 
of his sons,—I could not help feeling 
how changed our relative position was 
since our last meeting; the tone of 
cool and vulgar patronage he then 
assumed towards the unformed coun- 
try lad was now converted into an air 
of fawning and deferential submission, 
still more distasteful. 

Young as I was, however, I had 
already seen a good deal of the world: 
my soldiering had at least taught me 
something of men, and I had far less 
difficulty in decyphering the intentions 
and objects of my worthy relative, 
than I should have had in the enigma- 
tical mazes of the parchment bond of 
which he was the bearer. After all, 
to how very narrow an extent in life 
are we fashioned by our own estimate 
of ourselves. My changed condition 
affected me but little, until I saw 
how it affected others; that the 

sition I occupied, should seem 

tter, now that life had lost the 
great stimulus of ambition, was 
somewhat strange; and that flattery 
should pay its homage to the mourn- 
ing coat, which it would have re- 
fused to my soldier’s garb, some- 
what surprised me. Still my _bet- 
tered fortunes shone only brightly by 
reflected light ; for in my own heart I 
was sad, spiritless, and oppressed. 

Feeling somewhat ashamed of the 
coldness with which I treated a man 
so much my elder, I gradually assumed 
towards Mr. Blake a manner less re- 
served: he quickly availed himself of 
the change, and launched out into an 
eloquent exposé of my advantages and 
capabilities ; the only immediate effect 
of which was, to convince me that my 
property and my prospects must have 
been very accurately conned over and 
considered by that worthy gentleman, 
before he could speak of the one 
or the other with such perfect know- 
ledge. 

« When you get rid of these little 
encumbrances, your rent-roll will be 
close on four thousand a year. There’s 
Basset, sure, by only reducing his in- 
terest from ten to five per cent., will 
give you a clear eight hundred per 
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annum; let him refuse, and I'll ad- 
vance the money; and, besides, look 
at Freney’s farm; there’s two hun- 
dred acres let for one-third of the 
value. And you must look to these 
things; for, you see, captain, we'll 
want you to go into parliament: you 
can’t help coming forward at the next 
election, and by the great gun of Ath- 
lone, we'll return you.” 

Here Mr. Blake swallowed a full 
bumper of sherry, and, getting up a 
little false enthusiasm for the moment, 
grasped me by both hands and shook 
me violently: this done, like a skilful 
general, who, having fired the last 
shot of his artillery, takes care to 
secure his retreat, he retired towards 
the door, where his hat and coat were 
lying. 

“ I've a hundred apologies to make 
for encroaching upon your time ; but, 
upon my soul, captain, you are so 
agreeable, and the hours have passed 
away so pleasantly, - May Inever, 
if it is not one o'clock! but you 
must forgive me.” 

My sense of justice, which showed 
me that the agreeability had been all 
on Mr. Blake's side, prevented me 
from acknowledging this compliment 
as it deserved; so I merely bowed 
stiffly, without speaking. By this 
time he had succeeded in putting on 
his great coat, but still, by some mis- 
chance or other, the moment of his 
leave-taking was deferred; one time 
he buttoned it awry, and had to undo 
it all again; then, when it was pro- 
perly adjusted, he discovered that his 
pocket handkerchief was not available, 
being left in the inner coat pocket ; to 
this succeeded a doubt as to the safety 
of the cheque, which instituted ano- 
ther search, and it was full ten minutes 
before he was completely caparisoned 
and ready for the road. 

“Good bye, captain; good bye,” 
said he warmly, yet warily, not know- 
ing at what precise temperature the 
metal of my heart was fusible. 

At a mild heat I had been evidently 
unsinged, and the white glow of his 
flattery seemed only to harden me. 
The interview was now over, and, as 
I thought sufficient had been done to 
convince my friend that the terms of 
distant acquaintance were to be the 
limits of our future intercourse, I as- 
sumed a little show of friendliness, 
and shook his hand warmly. 


“Good bye, Mr. Blake: pray pre- 
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sent my respectful compliments to 
your friends. Allow me to ring for 
your horse: you are not going to have 
a shower, I hope.” 

“No, no, captain, only a passing 
cloud,” said he, warming up per- 
ceptibly, under the influence of my 
advances; “nothing more. Why, 
what is it I’m forgetting now! Oh, I 
have it! Maybe I’m too bold; but 
sure an old friend and relation may 
take a liberty sometimes. It was just 
a little request of Mrs. Blake as I was 
leaving the house.” He stopped here 
as if to take soundings, and perceiving 
no change in my countenance, conti- 
nued, “It was just to beg, that ina 
kind and friendly way, you’d come 
over and eat your dinner with us on 
Sunday—nobody but the family, not a 
soul— Mrs. Blake and the girls—a 
boiled leg of mutton— Matthew—a 
fresh trout, if we can catch one—plain 
and homely—but a hearty welcome, 
and a bottle of old claret, maybe, too 
—ah! ah! ah!” 

Before the cadence of Mr. Bleke’s 
laugh had died away, I politely but 
resolutely declined the proffered invi- 
tation, and, by way of setting the ques- 
tion at rest for ever, gave him to un- 
derstand, that, from impaired health 
and other causes, I had resolved upon 
strictly confining myself to the limits 
of my own house and grounds, at least 
for the present. 

Mr. Blake then saluted me for the 
last time, and left the room. As he 
mounted his hackney, I could not help 
overhearing an abortive effort he made 
to draw Mike into something like con- 
versation ; but it proved an utter 
failure, and it was evident he deemed 
the man as incorrigible as the master. 

** A very fine young man the captain 
is—remarkable !—and it’s proud Iam 
to have him for a nephew.” 

So saying, he cantered down the 
avenue, while Mickey, as he looked 
after him, muttered between his teeth, 
« And faix, it’s prouder you'd be av 
he was your son-in-law !” 

Mike’s soliloquy seemed to show me, 
in a new light, the meaning of my re- 
lative’s mannef. It was for the first 
time in my life that such a thought 
had occurred to me, and it was not 
without a sense of shame that I now 
admitted it. 

If there be something which elevates 
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and exalts us in our esteem, tinging 
our hearts with heroism, and our souls 
with pride, in the love and attachment 
of some fair and beautiful girl, there 
is something equally humiliating in 
being the object of cold and specula- 
tive calculation to a match-making 
family. Your character studied— 
your pursuits watched — your tastes 
conned over—your very temperament 
inquired into—surrounded by snares, 
environed by practised attentions— 
one eye fixed upon the registered tes- 
tament of your relative, the other 
riveted upon your own caprices, and 
then those thousand little cares and 
kindnesses which come so pleasurably 
upon the heart, when the offspring of 
true affection, perverted as they are 
by base views and sordid interest, are 
so many shocks to the feeling and un- 
derstanding : like the Eastern sirocco, 
which seems to breathe of freshness 
and of health, and yet bears but pesti- 
lence and death upon its breezes; so 
these calculated and well-considered 
traits of affection only rendered call- 
ous, and harden the heart, which 
had responded warmly, openly, and 
abundantly, to the true outpourings of 
affection. At how many a previously 
happy hearth has the seed of this fatal 
passion planted its discord! how many 
a fair and lovely girl, with beauty and_ 
attractions sufficient to win all that 
her heart could wish of fondness and 
devotion, has, by this pernicious pas- 
sion, become a cold, heartless, worldly 
coquette, weighing men’s characters 
by the adventitious circumstances of 
their birth and fortune, and scruti- 
nizing the eligibility of a match, with 
the practised acumen with which a no- 
tary investigates the solvency of a 
creditor. How do the traits of beauty, 
gesture, voice, and manner, become 
converted into the common-place and 
distasteful trickery of the world! The 
very hospitality of the house becomes 
suspect, their friendship is but ficti- 
tious: those rare and goodly gifts of 
fondness and sisterly affection which 
grow up in happier circumstances, are 
here but rivalry, envy, and ill-con- 
ceived hatred; the very accomplish- 
ments which cultivate and adorn life, 
that light but graceful frieze which 
girds the temple of homely happiness, 
are here but the meditated and well- 
considered octasions of display; all 
2F 
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,the bright features of womanhood, all 
‘the freshness of youth, and all’ its 
fascinations, are but like those richly 
coloured and beautiful fruits, seduc- 
tive to the eye, and fair to look upon, 
but which within contain nothing but 
the core of rottenness and decay. 


No, no; unblessed by all which 
makes a hearth a home, I may travel 
on my weary way through life—but 


such a one as this I will not make the" 


partner of my sorrows and my joys 
—come what will of it! 


CHAPTER CXIL—A SURPRISE, 


From the hour of Mr. Blake’s depar- 
ture, my life was no longer molested, 
My declaration, which had evidently, 
under his auspices, been made the 
subject of conversation through the 
country, was at least so far successful, 
as it permitted me to spend my time 
in the way I liked best, and without 
the necessity of maintaining the show 
of intercourse, when in reality I kept 
¥ none, with the neighbourhooil, 
hile thus, therefore, my life passed on 
equably and tranquilly, many monthis 
glided over, and I found my self alrea ly 
a year at home, without it appearing 
more than a few weeks. Nothing seems 
so shortin retrospect as monotony ; the 
number, the variety, the interest of the 
events which occupy us, making our 
hours pass glibly and flowingly, will 
still suggest to the mind the impres- 
sions of a longer period than when the 
daily routine of our occupations as- 
sumes a character of continued uni- 
formity. It seems to be the amende 
made by hours of weariness and tedium, 
that, in looking back upon them, they 
appear to have passed rapidly over. 
Not that my life, at the period I speak 
of, was devoid of interest: on the con- 
trary, devoting myself with zeal and 
earnestness to the new duties of my 
station, I made myself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition of my 
property, the interests of my tenantry, 
their prospects, their hopes, their ob- 
jects. Investigating them ax only 
e can who is the owner of the soil, I 
endeavoured to remedy the ancient 
vices of the land—the Habits of care- 
less, reckless waste, of indifference for 
the morrow ; and, by instilling a fea- 
ture of prudent foresight into that 
boundless confidence in the future 
upon which every Irishman of every 
rank lives and trusts, I succeeded at 
last in so far ameliorating their situa- 
tion, that a walk through my property, 
instead of presenting—as it at first did 


—a crowd of eager and anxious sup- 
plicants, entreating for abatements in 
rent, succour for their sick, and some- 
times even food itself—showed me now 
a happy and industrious people, con- 
fident in themselves, and firmly relying 
on their own resources, 

Another spring was now opening, 
and a feeling of calm and tranquil 
happiness, the result of my successful 
managemeat of my property, made my 
days pass pleasantly along. I was 
sitting ut alate breakfast in my little 
library ; the open window afforded a 
far and wide prospect of the country 
blooming in all the promise of the 
season, while the drops of the passing 
shower still lingered upon the grass, 
and were sparkling like jewels under 
the bright sunshine, Masses of white 
and pillowy cloud movedswiftly through 
the air, colouring the broad river with 
many a shadow as they passed. The 
birds sang merrily ; the trees shook 
their leaves in concert ; and there was 
that sense of mov ement in every thing 
on earth and sky which gives to spring 
its character of ‘lightness and exhilara- 
tion. The youth of the year, like the 
youth of our own existence, is beautiful 
in the restless activity which marks it, 
The tender flower, that seems to open 
as we look; the grass, that springs 
before our eyes ; all speak of promise. 
The changing phases of the sky, like 
the smiles and tears of infancy, excite 
without weariness, and, while they 
engage our sympathies, they fatigue 
not our compassion, 

Partly lost in thought, as I looked 
upon the fair and varied scene before 
me, now turning to the pages of the 
book upon the breakfast-table, the 
hours of the morning passed quickly 
over, and it was already beyond noon. 
I was startled from my reverie by 
sounds which I could scarcely trust my 
ears to believe real. I listened again, 
and thought I could detect them dis- 


















tinctly. It seemed as though some 
one were rapidly running over the 
keys of a piano-forte, essaying with 
the voice to follow the notes, and some- 
times striking two or three bold and 
successive chords—then a merry laugh 
would follow, and drown all other 
sounds. What can it be?” thought 
I. “ There is, to be sure, a piano- 
forte in the large drawing-room ; but 
then, who would venture upon such a 
liberty as this? besides, who is capable 
of it? There!—it can be no inex- 
perienced performer gave that shake ? 
my worthy housekeeper never accom- 
plished that.” So saying, I jumped 
from the breakfast-table, and set off in 
the direction of the sound. A small 
drawing-room and the billiard-room 
lay between me and the large drawing- 
room; and, as I traversed them, the 
music grew gradually louder. Con- 
jecturing that, whoever it might be, 
the performance would cease on my 
entrance, I listened for a few moments 
before opening the door. Nothing 
could be more singular—nothing more 
strange—than the effect of those 
unaccustomed sounds in that silent 
and deserted place. The character 
of the music, too, contributed not a 
little to this: rapidly passing from 
grave to gay—from the melting soft- 
ness of some plaintive air to the reck- 
less hurry and confusion of an Irish 
jig—the player seemed, as it were, 
to run wild through all the floating 
fancies of his memory; now breaking 
suddenly off in the saddest cadence 
of a song, the notes would change 
into some quaint old-fashioned crone, 
in which the singer seemed so much 
at home, and gave the queer drollery 
of the words that expression of arch- 
ness so eminently the character of 
certain Irish airs. But what the 
deuce is this?” said I, as, rattling 
over the keys with a flowing but 
brilliant finger, she—for it was un- 
questionably a woman—with a clear 
and sweet voice, broken by laughter, 
began to sing the words of Mr. 
Bodkin’s song, “The Man for Gal- 
way ;” when she had finished the 
last verse, her hand strayed, as it 
were, carelessly across the instru- 
ment, while she herself gave way 
to a free burst of merriment; and 
then, suddenly resuming the air, she 
chanted forth the following words, 
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with a spirit and effect I can convey 
no idea of :— 


** To live at home, 
And never roam ; 
To pass his days in sighing ; 
To wear sad looks, 
Read stupid books, 
And look half dead or dying :— 
Not show his face, 
Nor join the chase, 
But dwell a hermit alway :— 
Oh! Charley dear! 
To me ’tis clear 
You're not the man for Galway !” 


« ¢ You're not the man for Galway!’” 
repeated she once more, while she 
closed the piano with a loud bang. 

«* And why not, my dear ?—why not 
the man for Galway ?” said I, as, burst- 
ing open the door, I sprang into the 
room, 

“Oh! it’s you, is it, at last? So 
I've unearthed you, have I?” 

With these words she burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughter ; leaving 
me, who intended to be the party 
giving the surprise, amazed, confused, 
and speechless, in the middle of the 
floor. 

That my reader may sympathise a 
little in my distresses, let me present 
him with the tableau before me. Seated 
upon the piano-stool was a young lady, 
of at most eighteen years: her face, 
had it not been for its expression of 
exuberant drollery and malicious fun, 
would have been downright beautiful ; 
her eyes, of the deepest blue, and 
shaded by long lashes, instead of in- 
dulging the character of pensive and 
thoughtful beauty for which nature 
destined them, sparkled with a most 
animated brightness ; her nose, which, 
rather short, was still beautifully pro- 
portioned, gave, with her well-curled 
upper lip, a look of sauciness to the 
features quite bewitching ; her hair— 
that brilliant auburn we see in a Carlo 
Dolci—fell in wild and massive curls 
upon her shoulders. Her costume 
was a dark green riding-habit, not of 
the newest in its fashion, and displaying 
more than, one rent in its careless folds; 
her hat, whip, and gloves lay on the 
floor beside her; and her whole atti- 
tude and bearing indicated the most 
perfect ease and carelessness. 

* So you are caught—taken alive!” 
said she, as she pressed her hands upan. 
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her sides in a fresh burst of laugh- 
ter. 

*¢ By Jove ! this is asurprise indeed !” 
said 1; “and pray into whose fair 
hands have I fallen a captive?” re- 
covering myself a little, and assuming 
a half air of gallantry. 

“So you don’t know me! Don’t 

ou. 

“ Upon my life I do not.” 

“How good! Why, I'm Baby 
Blake.” 

“Baby Blake!” said I, thinking 
that a rather strange appellation for 
one whose well developed proportions 
betokened nothing of infancy. “ Baby 
Blake !” 

“ To be sure; your cousin Baby.” 

“Indeed!” said I, springing forward. 
« Let me embrace my relative.” 

Accepting my proffered salutation 
with the most exemplary coolness, she 
said— 

* Get a chair now, and let’s have a 
talk together.” 

“ Why the devil do they call you 
Baby?” said I, still puzzled by this 
palpable misnomer. 

“« Because I am the youngest, and I 
was always the baby,” replied she, 
adjusting her ringlets with the most 
rural coquetry. ‘ Now tell me some- 
thing: why do you live shut up here 
like a madman, and not come near us 
at Gurtnamorra?” 

“Qh! that’s a long story, Baby. 
But, since we are asking questions— 
how did you get in here ?” 

“Just through the window, my 

dear ; and I’ve torn my habit as you 
see.” 
So saying, she exhibited a rent of 
about two feet long, thrusting through 
it a very pretty foot and ancle at the 
same time. 

“ As my inhospitable customs have 
cost you a habit, you must let me make 
you a present of one.” 

“No! will you, though? that’s a 
good fellow. Lord! I told them I 
knew you weren't a miser; that you 
were only odd; that’s all.” 

“And how did you come over, 
Baby ?” 4 

“Just cantered over with little 
Paddy Byrne. I made him take all 
the walls and ditches we met, and 
they're scraping the mud off him ever 
since. I’m glad I made you laugh, 
Charley: they say you are so sad, 
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Dear me! how thirsty I am! have 
you any beer ?” 

“To be sure, Baby. But wouldn't 
you like some luncheon ?” 

“Of all things. Well, this is fun!” 
said she, as, taking my arm, I led her 
from the drawing-room. ‘ They don’t 
know where I’m gone—not one of 
them ; and I’ve a great mind not to 
tell them, if you wouldn’t blab.” 

* Would it be quite proper ?” 

“ Proper!” cried she, imitating my 
voice ; “I like that! asif I was going 
to run away with you. Dear me! 
what a pretty house! and what nice 
pictures! Who is the old fellow up 
there in the armour ?” 

“That's Sir Hildebrand O’ Malley,” 
said I, with some pride, in recognising 
an ancestor of the thirteenth century. 

“And the other old fright with 
the wig, and his hands stuck in his 
pockets ?” 

“* My grandfather, Baby.” 

“Lord! how ugly he is! Why, 
Charley, he hasn’t a look of you; 
one would think, too, he was angry 
atus. Ay, old gentleman! you don't 
like to see me leaning on cousin 
Charley’s arm. That must be the 
luncheon, I’m sure; I hear knives 
and forks rattling there.” 

The old butler’s astonishment was 
not inferior to my own a few minutes 
before, when I entered the dining-room 
with my fair cousin upon my arm. 
As I drew a chair towards the table, 
a thought struck me that possibly it 
might only be a due attention to my 
fair guest, if I invited the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Magra, to favour us with her 
presence; andaccordingly, in an under- 
tone, so as not to be overheard by old 
Simon, I said— 

“ Perhaps, Baby, you'd like to have 
Mrs. Magra to keep us company ?” 

‘«* Who's she ?” was the brief answer. 

“The housekeeper ; a very respec- 
table old matron.” 

“ Ts she funny ?” 

“Funny! Not a bit.” 

« Oh, then, never mind her. What 
made you think of her ?” 

“ Why I thought—perhaps you'd 
think—that is, people might say—in 
fact, I was doing a little bit proper on 
your account.” 

“Oh! that was it, was it? Thank 
you for nothing, my dear, Baby Blake 
can take care of herself. And now 
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just help me to that wing there. Do 
you know, cousin Charley, I think 
you're an old quiz, and not half as 
good a fellow as you used to be.” 

** Come, come, Baby, don’t be in 
such a hurry to pronounce upon me. 
Let us take a glass of wine. Fill 
Miss Blake's glass, Simon.” 

“ Well, you may be better when 
one comes to know you. I detest 
sherry; no, never mind, I'll take it, 
as it’s there. Charley, I'll not com- 
pliment you upon your ham: they don’t 
know how to save them here. [I'll 
give you such a receipt when you come 
over to see us. But will you come? 
that's the question.” 

** How can youask me? Don’t you 
think I'll return your visit ?” 

** Oh! hang your ceremony. Come 
and see us, like a good-natured fellow, 
that knew us since we played together, 
and quarrelled over our toys on the 
grass. Is that your sword up there? 
Did you hear that noise? that was 
thunder: there it comes. Look at 
that !” 

As she spoke, a darkness like night 
overspread the landscape: the waves 
of the river became greatly agitated, 
and the rain, descending in torrents, 
beat with tremendous force against 
the windows; clap after clap of thun- 
der followed; the lightning flashed 
fearfully through the gloom, and the 
wind growing every moment stronger, 
drove the rain with redoubled violence 
against the glass. For a while we 
amused ourselves with watching the 
effects of the storm without ; the poor 
labourers flying from their work ; the 
dripping figures seeking shelter be- 
neath the trees; the barks, the very 
loaded carts themselves, all interested 
Miss Baby, whose eye roved from the 
shore to the Shannon, recognising, 
with a practised eye, every house upon 
its banks, and every bark that rocked 
and pitched beneath the gale. 

* Well, this is pleasant to look out 
at,” said she at length, and, after the 
storm had lasted for above an hour, 
without evincing any show of abate- 
ment ; “ but what’s to become of me ?” 

Now, that was the very question I 
had been asking myself for the last 
twenty minutes, without ever being 
able to find the answer. 

«“ Eh, Charley, what's to become of 
me ?” 

“ Oh, never fear ; one thing's quite 
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certain, you cannot leave this in such 
weather : the river is certainly impas- 
sable by this time, at the ford, and 
to go by the road is out of the 
question ; it is fully twelve miles. I 
have it, Baby; you, as I've said be- 
fore, can’t leave this, but I can. Now, 
I'll go over to Gurtnarorra, and return 
in the morning to bring you back ; it 
will be fine by that time.” 

“ Well, I like your notion; you'll 
leave me all alone here to drink tea, 
I suppose, with your friend Mrs. 
Magra; a pleasant evening I'd have 
of it; nota bit 

“ Well, Baby, don’t be cross; I 
only meant this arrangement really for 
your sake. I need not tell you how 
very much I'd prefer doing the ho- 
nours of my poor house in person.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean—more 
propers. Well, well, I've a great deal 
to learn ; but, look, I think it’s grow- 
ing lighter.” 

“ No, far from it ; it’s only that gray 
mass along the horizon that always 
bodes continual rain.” 

As the prospect without had little 
cheering to look upon, we sat down 
beside the fire, and chatted away, for- 
getting very soon, in a hundred mutual 
recollections and inquiries, the rain 
and the wind, the thunder and the 
hurricane. Now and then, as some 
louder crash would resound above our 
heads, for a moment we would turn to 
the window, and comment upon the 
dreadful weather; but the next, we 
had forgotten all about it, and were 
deep in our confabulations. 

As for my fair cousin, who at first 
was full of contrivances to pass the 
time—such as the piano, agame at back- 
gammon, chicken hazard, battle-door— 
she at last became mightily interested 
in some of my soldiering adventures, 
and it was six o'clock ere we again 
thought that some final measure must 
be adopted for restoring Baby to her 
friends, or, at least, guarding against 
the consequences her simple and guile- 
less nature might have involved her in. 

Mike was called in to the conference, 
and, at his suggestion, it was decided 
that we should have out the phaeton, 
and that I should myself drive Miss 
Blake home ; a plan which offered no 
other difficulties than this one, namely, 
that of above thirty horses in m 
stables, I had not a single pair whic 
had ever been harnessed, 
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This, so far from proving the ob- 
stacle I deemed it, seemed on the con- 
trary, to overwhelm Baby with delight. 

“ Let’s have them. Come, Charley ; 
this will be rare fun; we couldn't have 
a team of four, could we ?” 

* Six, if you like it, my dear coz. 
Only who’s to had them ; they’re young 
thoroughbreds ; most of them never 
backed ; some not bitted. In fact, I 
know nothing of my stable. I say, 
Mike, is there any thing fit to take 
out ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; there’s Miss Wildespin : 
she’s in training, to be sure; but we 
ean’t help that; and the brown colt 
they call ‘ Billy the Bolter :’ they're the 
likeliest we have; without your ho- 
nour would take the two chestnuts we 
took up last week ; they're raal devils 
to go; and, if the tackle will hold 
them, they'll bring you to Mr. Blake's 
door in forty minutes.” 

“TI vote for the chestnuts,” said 
Baby, slapping her boot with her 
horsewhip. 

“T move an amendment in favour 
of Miss Wildespin,” said I, doubtfully. 

* He'll never do for Galway,” sang 
Baby, laying her whip on my shoulder 
with no tender hand; “ yet you used 
to cross the country in good style when 
you were here before.” 

“ And might do so again, Baby.” 

* Ah, no; that vile dragoon seat, 
with your long stirrup, and your heel 
dropped, and your elbow this way, and 
your head that! How could you ever 
screw your horse up to his fence, lift- 
ing him along as you came up through 
the heavy ground, and with a stroke of 
em hand, sending him pop over, with 

is hind legs well under him?” Here 
she burst into a fit of laughter at my 
look of amazement, as with voice, ges- 
ture, and look, she actually dramatized 
the scene she described. 

By the time that I had costumed my 
fair friend in my dragoon cloak and a 
foraging cap, with a gold band around 
it, which was the extent of muffling 
my establishment could muster, a dis- 
tant noise without apprised us that the 
phaeton was approaching. Certainly, 
the mode in which that equipage came 
up to the door, might have inspired 
sentiments of fear in any heart less 
steeled against danger than my fair 
cousin's. The two blood chestnuts 
(for it was those Mike harnessed, hav- 
ing a groom's dislike to take a racer 


out of training) were surrounded by 
about twenty people; some at their 
heads; some patting them on the 
flanks ; some spoking the wheels ; and 
a few, the more cautious of the party, 
standing at a respectable distance, and 
offering advice. The mode of pro- 
gression was simply a spring, a plunge, 
a rear, a lounge, and a kick, and, con- 
sidering it was the first time they ever 
performed together, nothing could be 
more uniform than their display ; 
sometimes the pole would be seen to 
point straight upwards, like a lightning 
conductor, while the infuriated ani- 
mals appeared sparring with their 
fore legs at an imaginary enemy. 
Sometimes, like the pictures in a school 
book on mythology, they would seem 
in the act of diving, while with their 
hind legs they dashed the splashboard 
into fragments behind them; their 
eyes flashing fire, their nostrils dis- 
tended, their flanks heaving, and every 
limb trembling with passion and ex- 
citement. 

« That’s what I call a rare turn- 
out,” said Baby, who enjoyed the pro- 
ceeding amazingly. 

“Yes; but remember,” said I, 
* we're not to have all these running 
footmen the whole way.” 

“I like that near sider with the 
white fetlock.” 

“ Your’eright, miss,” said Mike, who 
entered at the moment, and felt quite 
gratified at the criticism. ‘ You're 
right, miss, it’s himself can do it.” 

“ Come, Baby, are you ready ?” 

« All right, sir,” said she, touching 
her cap knowingly with her fore 
finger. 

Will the tackle hold Mike?” said I. 

“ We'll take this with us, at any 
rate,” pointing, as he spoke, to a con- 
siderable coil of rope, a hammer, and 
a basket of nails, he carried on his 
arm. “It’s the break harness we 
have, and it ought to be strong enough ; 
but sure, if the thunder comes on 
again, they’d smash a chain cable.” 

“ Now,” cried Baby, “ Charley, keep 
their heads straight ; for when they go 
that way, they mean going.” 

“* Well, Baby, let’s start; but pray 
remember one thing. If I’m not as’ 
agreeable on the journey as 1 ought to 
be; if I don’t say as many pretty 
things to my pretty coz, it’s because 
these confounded beasts will give me 
as much as I can do.” 
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“ Oh yes, look after the cattle, and 
take another time for squeezing my 
hand I say, Charley, you'd like to 
smoke, now, wouldn’t you ? if so, don’t 
mind me.” 

“A thousand thanks for thinking 
of it; but I'll not commit such a tres- 
pass on good breeding.” 

When we reached the door, the 
prospect looked dark and dismal 
enough; the rain had almost ceased, 
but masses of black cloud were hur- 
rying across the sky, and the low 
rumbling noise of a gathering storm 
crept along theground. Our panting 
equipage, with its two mounted grooms 
behind,—for, to provide against all 
accidents, Mike ordered two such to 
follow us,—stood in waiting. Miss 
Blake’s horse, held by the smallest 
imaginable bit of boyhood, bringing 
up the rear. 

“Look at Paddy Byrne’s face,” 
said Baby, directing my attention to 
the little individual in question. 

Now, small as the aforesaid face 
was, it contrived, within its limits, to 
exhibit an expression of unqualified 
fear. I had no time, however, to give 
a second look, when I jumped into the 
phaeton and seized the reins. Mike 
sprang up behind, at a look from me, 
and, without speaking a word, the 
stable men and helpers flew right and 
left. The chestnuts seeing all free 
before them, made one tremendous 
plunge, carrying the fore carriage 
clear off the ground, and straining 
every nut bolt, screw, and strap about 
us with the effort. 

“ They're off, now,” cried Mickey. 

“Yes, they are off, now,” said 
Baby. “ Keep them going.” 

Nothing could be easier to follow 
than this advice ; and, in fact, so little 
merit had I in obeying it, that I never 
spoke a word. Down the avenue we 
went, at the speed of lightning, the 
stones, and the water from the 
late rain, flying and splashing about 
us. In one series of plunges, agree- 
ably diversified by a strong bang upon 
the splash-board, we reached the gate. 
Before I had time to utter a prayer 
for our safety, we were through, and 
fairly upon the high road. 

. Musha, but the masther’s mad,” 
cried the old dame of the gate lodge ; 
“he wasn’t out of this gate for a year 
and a half, and look now 4 
The rest was lost in the clear ring- 
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ing laugh of Baby, who clapped her 
hands in ecstacy and delight. 

“‘ What a spanking pair they are ? 
I suppose you wouldn't let me Bet my 
hand on them,” said she, making a 
gesture as if to take the reins. 

«* Heaven forbid, my dear,” said I ; 
they've nearly pulled my wrists off 
already.” 

Our road, like many in the west of 
Ireland, lay through a level tract of 
bog ; deep ditches, half filled with 
water, on either side of us, but fortu- 
nately, neither hill nor valley for se- 
veral miles. 

“There’s the mail,” said Baby, 
pointing to a dark speck at a long dis- 
tance off. 

Ere many minutes elapsed, our 
stretching gallop, for such had our 
pace sobered into, brought us up with 
it, and as we flew by, at top speed, 
Baby jumped to her feet, and turning 
a wagegish look at our beaten rivals, 
burst out into a fit of triumphant 
laughter. 

Mike was correct as to time; in 
some few seconds less than forty mi- 
nutes, we turned into the avenue of 
Gurtnamorra. Tearing along like the 
very moment of their starting, the hot 
and fiery animals galloped up the ap- 
proach, and at length came to a stop 
in a deep ploughed field, into which, 
fortunately for us, Mr. Blake, ani- 
mated less by the picturesque than the 
profitable, had converted his green 
lawn. This check, however, was less 
owing to my agency than to that of 
my servants; for, dismounting in 
haste, they flew to the horses’ heads, 
and, with ready tact, and before I had 
helped my cousin to the ground, sue- 
ceeded in unharnessing them from the 
carriage, and led them, blown and 
panting, covered with foam, and 
splashed with mud, into the space 
before the door. 

By this time we were joined by the 
whole Blake family, who poured forth 
in astonishment at our strange and 
sudden appearance. Explanation on 
my part was unnecessary, for Baby, 
with a volubility quite her own, gave 
the whole recital in less than three 
minutes. From the moment of her 
advent to her departure, they had it 
all; and while she mingled her ridi- 
cule at my surprise, her praise of my 
luncheon, and her jests at my prudences 
the whole family joined heartily in her 
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mirth, while they welcomed, with 
most unequivocal warmth, my first 
visit to Gurtnamorra. 
I confess it was with no slight gra- 
tification I remarked that Baby’s visit 
was as much a matter of surprise to 
them as to me. Believing her to have 
gone to visit at Portumna Castle, 
they felt no uneasiness at her absence ; 
so that, in her descent upon me, she 


was really only guided by her own 
wilful fancy, and that total absence of 
all consciousness of wrong which makes 

a truly innocent girl the hardiest of 
all God's creatures. I was reassured 
by this feeling, and satisfied that, 
whatever the intentions of the elder 
members of the Blake family, Baby 
was, at least, no participator in their 
plots, or sharer in their intrigues. 


CHAPTER CXIII.—NEW VIEWS. 


Wuen I found myself the next morn- 
ing. at home, I could not help rumi- 
nating over the strange adventures of 
the preceding day, and felt a kind of 
self-reproach at the frigid manner in 
which I had hitherto treated all the 
Blake advances, contrasting so ill for 
me with the unaffected warmth and 
kind good nature of their reception. 
Never alluding, even by accident, to 
thy late estrangement ; never, by a 
chamice speech, indicating that they 
felt any soreness for the past,—they 
talked away about ‘the gossip of the 
country,—its feuds, its dinners, its 
assizes, its balls, its garrisons,—all the 
varied subjects of country life were 
gaily and laughingly discussed ; and 
when, as I entered my own silent and 
deserted home, and contrasted its look 
of melancholy and gloom with the 
gay and merry scene I so lately parted 
from ; when my echoing steps rever- 
berated along the flagged hall, I thought 
of the happy tableaux de famille I left 
behind me, and could not help avowing 
to myself, that the goods of fortune I 
possessed were but ill dispensed, when, 
in the midst of every mesns and ap- 
pliance for comfort and happiness, I 
lived a solitary man, companionless 
and alone. 

I arose from breakfast a hundred 
times; now walking impatiently to- 
wards the window, now strolling into 
the drawing-room. Around, on every 
side, lay scattered the prints and 
drawings, as Baby had thrown them 
carelessly upon the floor: her hand- 
kerchief was also there. I took it up ; 
I know not why: some lurking leaven 
of old romance, perhaps, suggested it ; 
but I hoped it might prove of delicate 
— and bespeaking that lady-like 

on? which so pleasantly associates 

the sex in our minds. Alas! no. 
Nothing could be more palpably the 


opposite: torn, and with a knot—some 
hint to memory—upon one corner, it 
was no aid to my careering fancy. 
And yet—and yet, what a handsome 
girl she is! how finely, how delicately 
formed that Greek outline of forehead 
and brow! how transparently soft 
that downy pink upon her cheek! 
with what varied expression those 
eyes can beam !—ay, that they .can: 

but, confound it! there’s this fault,— 
their very archness—their sly malice— 
will be interpreted by the ill-judging 
world to any but the real motive. 
“ How like a flirt!” will one say; 
“ How impertinent! how ill-bred!” 
Theconventionalstare of cold, patched, 
and painted beauty,upon whose unblush- 
ing cheek no stray tinge of modesty has 
wandered, will be tolerated — even 
admired; while the artless beamings 
of the soul upon the face of rural 
loveliness will be condemned without 
appeal. 

Such a girl may a man marry, who 
destines his days to the wild west: 
but wo unto him!—wo unto him! 
should he migrate among the more 
civilised and less charitable coteries of 
our neighbours. 

** Ah! here are the papers, and I 
was forgetting. Let me see—‘ Bay- 
onne’—ay, ‘march of the troops— 
sixth corps.’ . What can that be with- 
out? I say, Mike, who is cantering 
along the avenue ?’ 

“It's me, sir. I'm training the 
brown filly for Miss Mary, as your 
honour bid me last night.” 

“Ah, very true. Does she go 
quietly ?” 

‘* Like a lamb, sir; barrin’ she does 
give a kick now and then at the seeht, 
when it bangs against her legs. 

“ Am I to go over with the books 
now, sir?” said a wild-looking shock- 
head appearing within the door. 
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“Yes, take them over, with my 
compliments ; and say I hope Miss 
Mary Blake has caught no cold.” 

“ You were speaking about a habit 
and hat, sir?” said Mrs. Magra, curt- 
seying as she entered. 

“Yes, Mrs. Magra; I want your 
advice. Oh, tell Barnes I really 
cannot be bored about those eternal 
turnips every day of my life. And, 
Mike, I wish you'd make them look 
over the four-horse harness. I wish 
to try those grays ; they tell me they'll 
run well together. Well, Freney, 
more complaints I hope? nothing but 
trespasses ; I don’t care, so you'd not 
worry me, if they eat up every blade 
of clover in the grounds: I'm sick of 
being bored this way. Did you say 
we'd eight couple of good dogs ?— 
quite enough to begin with. Tell 
Jones to ride into Banagher, and look 
after that box: Buckmaster sent it 
from London two months ago, and it 
has been lying there ever since. And, 
Mrs. Magra, pray let the windows be 
opened, and the house well aired: that 
drawing-room would be all the better 
for new papering.” 

These few and broken directions 
may serve to show my readers—what 
certainly they failed to convince my- 
self of—that a new chapter of my life 
had opened before me; and that, in 
proportion to the length of time my 
feelings had found neither vent nor 
outlet, they now rushed madly, tem- 
pestuously, into their new channels, 
suffering no impediment to arrest, no 
obstacle to oppose their current. 

Nothing can be conceived more op- 
— to my late, than my present 
abits now became: the -house, the 
grounds, the gardens, all seemed to 
participate in the new influence which 
beamed upon myself; the stir and 
bustle of active life was everywhere 
perceptible, and, amid numerous pre- 
parations for the moors and the hunt- 
ing-field, for pleasure parties upon the 
river, and fishing excursions up the 
mountains, my.days were spent. The 
Blakes, without even for a moment 
pressing their attentions upon me, 
permitted me to go and come amongst 
them unquestioned and unasked. When 
nearly every morning [ appeared in 
the breakfast-room, | felt exactly like 
a member of the family: the hundred 
little discrepancies of thought and 
habit which struck me forcibly at first, 
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looked daily less apparent ; the care- 
less inattentions of my fair cousins as 
to dress, their free-and-easy boisterous 
manner, their very accents which fell 
so harshly on my ear, gradually made 
less and less impression, until at last, 
when a raw English ensign just ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood, remarked 
to me in confidence, what devilish fine 
girls they were if they were not so 
confoundedly Irish, I could not help 
wondering what the fellow meant, and 
attributed the observation more to 
his ignorance than to its truth. 

Papa and mamma Blake, like pru- 
dent generals, so long as they saw the 
forces of the enemy daily wasting 
before them, so long as they could with 
impunity carry on ‘the war at his ex- 
pense, resolved to risk nothing by a 
pitched battle. Unlike the Dalrymples, 
they could leave all to time. 

Oh! tell me not of dark eyes swim- 
ming in their own ethereal essence ; 
tell me not of pouting lips, of glossy 
ringlets, of taper fingers, and well 
rounded insteps—speak not to me of 
soft voices, whose seductive sounds 
ring sweetly in our hearts ; preach not 
of those thousand womanly graces so 
dear to every man, and doubly to him 
wholives apart from all their influences 
and their fascinations ; neither dwell 
upon congenial temperament, similarity 
of taste, of disposition, and of thought: 
these are not the great risks a man 
runs in life. Of all the temptations, 
strong as these may be, there is one 
greater than them all, and that is— 
propinquity ! 

Show me the man who has ever 
stood this test ; show me the man, de- 
serving the name of such, who has 
become daily and hourly exposed to 


‘the breaching artillery of flashing eyes, 


of soft voices, of winning smiles, ‘and 
kind speeches, and who hasn't felt, and 
that too soon too, a-breach within the 
rampart of his heart: he may, it is 
true, nay he will in many cases, make 
a bold and vigorous defence. Some- 
times will here-entrench himself within 
the stockades of his prudence ; but, 
alas! it is only to defer the moment 
when he must lay down his arms. He 
may, like a wise man, who sees his 
fate inevitable, make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and surrender at discretion ; or, 
like a crafty foe, seeing his doom be- 
fore him under the cover of the night, 
he may make a sortie from the garti- 
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son, and run for his life. Ignominious 
as such a course must be, it is often 
the only one left. 

But, to come back. Love, like the 
small pox, is most dangerous when you 
take it in the natural way: those made 
matches, which heaven is supposed to 
have a hand in, when placing an un- 
married gentleman's property in the 
neighbourhood of an unmarried lady’s : 
who destine two people for each other 
in life, because their well-judging 
friends have agreed “ they'll do very 
well: they were made for each other,” 
these are the mild cases of the malady ; 
this process of friendly vaccination 
takes out the poison of the disease, 
substituting a more harmless and less 
exciting affection ; but the really dan- 
gerous instances are those from con- 
tact, that same propinquity, that con- 
founded tendency every man yields to, 
to fall into a railroad of habit ; that is 
the risk, that is the danger. Ww hat a 


bore it is to find that the absence of 


one person, with whom you're nowise 
in love, will spoil your morning's can- 
ter, or your row ing party upon the 
river! “How much put out are you 
when she to whom you always gave 
your arm in to dinner, does not make 
her appearance in the drawing-room ; 
and your tea, too, some careless one, 
indifferent to your taste, puts a lump 
of sugar too little, or cream too much, 
while she ; but no matter; habit 
has done for you what no direct influ- 
ence of beauty could do; and a slave 
to your own selfish indulgences, and 
the cultivation of that ease you prize 
so highly, you fall over head and ears 
in love. 

Now, you are not, my good reader, 
by any means to suppose that this was 
my case. No, no; I was too much 
what the worldterms the “old soldier” 
for that. To continue my illustration, 
like the fortress that has been often 
besieged, the sentry upon the walls 
keeps more vigilant watch; his ear de- 
tects the far-off clank of the dread 
artillery ; he marks each parallel ; he 
notes down every breaching battery ; 
and, if he be conquered, if he be cap- 
tured, at least it is in fair fight. 

Such were some of my reflections, 
as I rode slowly home one evening 
from Gurtnamorra. Many a time, 
latterly, had I contrasted my own 
lonely and deserted hearth with the 
smiling looks, the happy faces, and the 





merry voices I had left behind me ; 
and many a time did I ask myself,— 
«© Am I never to partake of a happi- 
ness like this?” How many a man is 
seduced into matrimony from this very 
feeling? How many a man whose 
hours have passed fieetingly at the 
pleasant tea-table, or by the warm 
hearth of some old country house, 
going forth into the cold and cheerless 
night, reaches his far-off home only to 
find it dark and gloomy, joyless and 
companionless ? how often has the 
hard-visaged look of his old butler, as 
with sleepy eyes and yawning face he 
hands a bed-room candle, suggested 
thoughts of married happiness. Of the 
perils of propinquity I have already 
spoken: the risks of contrast are also 
great. Have you never, in strolling 
through some fragrant and rich con- 
servatory, fixed your eye upon a fair 
and lovely flower, whose blossoming 
beauty seems to give all the lustre and 
all the incense of the scene around ? 
and how have you thought it would 
adorn and grace the precincts of your 
home, diffusing fragrance on every 
side. Alas! the experiment is not 
always successful. Much of the charm 
and many of the fascinations which 
delight you. are the result of associ- 
ation of time and of place. The lovely 
voice, whose tones have spoken to your 
heart, may, like some instrument, be 
delightful in the harmony of the or- 
chestra, but, after all, prove a very 
middling performer in a duet. 

I say not this to deter men from 
matrimony, but to warn them from a 
miscalculation “which may mar their 
happiness. Flirtation is a very fine 
thing, but it's only a state of tran- 
sition, after all: the tadpole existence 
of the lover would be great fun, if one 
was never to become a frog under the 
hands of the parson. I say all this 
dispassionately and advisedly: like the 
poet of my country, for many years of 
my life, 


‘* My only books were woman’s looks ;” 


and certainly I subscribed to a cir- 
culating library. 

All this long digression may perhaps 
bring the reader to where it brought 
me,—the very palpable conviction, 
that, though not in love with my 
cousin Baby, I could not tell when 
I might eventually become so. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR THE RECONCILIATION OF THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCHES. BY AN IRISH PRIEST. 


We have not a little pleasure in presenting the following communication to our 
readers. Not from any belief that it can eventuate in any important results, 
such as those which the writer contemplates; but because it is gratifying to 
know of the existence, in the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, sf individa als 
who present so great a contrast to the great majority of their brethren, and 
who would fain, as far as in them lay, live in charity with all men. 

That the Puseyites, or rather, the popular repr esentations of their opinions, 
(which representations we have ourselves found, in many instances, to be with- 
out any sufficient warrant,) should have given rise to an expectation on the 
part of amiable and credulous Roman Catholics, that the Church of England 
was moving towards an accommodation with the Church of Rome, does not 
surprise us. For the very extravagance which provoked the censure of Pro- 
testants, must have been regarded with approbation by Papists. But that any 
intelligent theologian upon either side of the question should have believed in the 
possibility of a reconciliation between the two churches, upon the ground that 
the points upon which they are divided are unimpor tant, “ that the differences 
between them are more apparent than real ;” and that the particular points of 
belief upon which, in reality, they disagr ee, are but few, does indeed surprise 
us ; nor can we readily understand how the individuals whose joint opinions are 
contained in the following document, could have flattered themselves with the 
pleasing persuasion by which they are deluded. 

Apart, however, from any judgment respecting the feasibility of the project 
set forth in the following paper, it is most interesting to see that there are, even 
in the Irish branch of the Roman Catholic Church, individuals who freely 
acknowledge that there are some things in that system which they would 
be glad to see altered, and who would enter upon the work of reconciliation 
with their Protestant fellow Christians, without calling in the aid of fire or the 
sword. Would that our esteemed friend Mr. Nangle, of Achill, had to deal 
with such as these. They would not employ ‘ ‘pitchforks and scalding water” 
against his readers or his converts, or make the preaching of the Gospel amongst 
those whom they would readily acknowledge to be truly described as benighted 
Romanists, a service of the most imminent danger. 

Much in the exterior of popery, these respectable men desire to see changed. 
The obligation of celibacy they desire to see rescinded. We have little doubt, 
also, that they could be easily reconciled to prayers in the vernacular tongue. 
The curtailment of holidays, and days of fasting would also, probably, not be 
beyond the length to which they would be carried in their spirit of conciliation. 
But all this, we tell them, could have no perceptible effect in obliterating the 
distinctive peculiarities which must keep the churches of Rome and England 
for ever divided, until error gradually yields to the force of truth, and the 
whole Christian family are brought to have but one fold and one shepherd. 
This would be a mere making clean the outside of the cup or the platter. It 
would not touch the real point of difference, which is, after all, no other than 
this, that the one church is fashioned after the will of man, while the other is 
built upon the word of God. 

But we must reserve what we have to say upon the subject until we have 
placed the project itself before our readers; which we are happy to do in a 
communication which breathes much of the spirit of gentleness and love, and 
satisfies us that our correspondent, although ensnared by the errors of popery, 
is one of those who may be truly described as “not far from the kingdom of 
God.” Possibly when he and his clerical brethren are convinced of the utter 
inefficacy of their proposal to produce any real or lasting reconcilement between 
the churches, they may be led to reconsider for themselves the important ques- 
tion, whether they are, indeed, in the right way. 


I am the parish priest, or Roman Ca: removed from the metropolis, but 
tholic pastor, of a country parish far whether north, south, east, or west, I 
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am not at present disposed to tell. 
What with the produce of a small 
farm, and the emoluments of my 
parish, I am pretty well off; and if 
not as happy or as rich as other men, 
I at least enjoy all the necessaries, and 
many of the comforts of life. 

Being now in the “ sear and yellow 
leaf,” I am a person of much expe- 
rience, and having always enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of the body to which 
I belong, I know their sentiments on 
political and religious subjects, almost 
as intimately as I do my own. My 
clerical neighbours often drop in to 
me of an evening, and on such occa- 
sions we discuss matters connected 
with church and state, with freedom, 
but still we hope, with all proper res- 
sa for constituted authorities. The 

st possible temper is preserved in our 
meetings. We sometimes differ in 
opinion, and we dispute, but our dis- 
putations are free from any thing 
approaching to acerbity. Though 
not teetotallers, we are still, since 
the introduction of teetotalism, ex- 
ceedingly temperate, and this circum- 
stance may account for the noiseless 
character of our miniature house of 
assembly. 

For some months back our meetings 
have been systematic ; we have drawn 
up rules by which they are regulated. 
We assemble on certain days, and at 
stated hours, and for each evening we 
have a particular subject of discus- 
sion. Our time for separating is al- 
ways the same; whether the question 
before us be settled or not, we never 
encroach on the hour for parting, 
which the rule prescribes. We are 
equally regular in assembling: six 
o'clock, Pp. M. is the hour of conven- 
tion ; and it is interesting enough to 
observe the punctuality with which, 
within a quarter of an hour of each 
other, all the clerical visitors (five in 
number,) ride upto my hall door, dis- 
mount, enter the parlour, and take 
their seats. Historical and religious 
matters form the subjects of our dis- 
quisitions ; we rarely talk on politics. 
In truth, we are neither political parti- 
zans, nor bigots in religion, All our 
discussions are carried on in a fair im- 
partial spirit ; and though we respect 
the faith which we profess, we endea- 
vour, in all our inquiries, to divest 
ourselves of the bias and prejudices of 
zealous churchmen, 


I have been thus particular in stat- 
ing the nature and opinions of our 
little society, that the public may be- 
come acquainted with the source 
whence emanates a proposition which 
may appear strange, but which we 
trust, for the sake of charity, and the 
termination of all religious differences, 
is quite practicable. 

In the course, then, of one of our 
evening meetings, we had been speak- 
ing of the doctrines of the Puseyites, 
and we remarked that the opinions 
which they put forward, might be in- 
terpreted as a move in advance to the 
Roman Catholic Church. One of 
our body, remarkable for the benevo- 
lence of his heart and the expansion 
of his views, suggested that this step 
towards a general reconciliation ought 
to be encouraged, that it would be 
most desirable if our church should 
do a something by which might be 
manifested her wish for the union of 
all in the profession of one faith; ina 
word, that the present was an excellent 
opportunity, by timely and rational 
concessions, to smooth the way to a 
reconciliation of all sects professing 
the Christian religion. 

The sentiment of our reverend 
friend was approved of. Evening 
after evening his suggestion formed 
the subject of our debate; and after 
duly considering the matter in all its 
bearings, we adopted the following 
resolutions :— 


**First—That the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic religions agree in all 
the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

**Second—That the differences of 
these churches are, in many cases, more 
apparent than real ; and the particular 
points of belief on which they really 
disagree, are really but few. 

**’Third—As to these points, there 
appears now to be, on the part of some 
of the most distinguished amongst the 
Protestant divines, a disposition to come 
to a better understanding, and, if pro- 
perly encouraged, perhaps to a final ad- 
justment of religious differences. 

** Fourth—That for the sake of peace, 
harmony, the general welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind, and the extension of 
the knowledge of Christ and his Gospel 
throughout the world, such a final set- 
tlement of religious differences ought to 
be promoted, and, if possible, effectually 
secured. 

‘ Fifth—That, considering the nature 
of man, which resists violence, and 
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yields to conciliation, and knowing, from 
times gone by, the little good which is 
effected by polemical discussions, it ap- 
ears to us that this so glorious and 
appy a consummation, can never be 
obtained, except through a spirit of 
Christian charity exhibited in a mutual 
approximation of the churches. 

** Sixth—That, as we before observed, 
such spirit having already manifested 
itself on the part of certain distinguished 
divines of the Protestant church, we 
most earnestly and respectfully implore 
of our sovereign pontiff and prelates to 
exhibit a similar feeling, by making, at 
this most seasonable juncture, such wise 
concessions, and salutary reforms, as 
would at once befit the times in which 
we live, and invite to peace and union 
our dissenting brethren, 

**Seventh—That we pressingly call 
on all good and liberal men of every 
Christian persuasion, to assist in carry- 
ing out this noble project. 

** Eighth—That we disclaim all con- 
nexion with the partisan and the bigot 
of either or any party, who would seek 
to continue the present disastrous differ- 
ences, by opposing a change which the 
spirit of these enlightened times would 
seem to call for, and the spirit of the 
Christian religion approve. 

**Ninth—We call on the Rev. Mr. 

- to give publicity to these our 
resolutions, through whatever means he 
shall deem fittest and most convenient.” 


These, then, are the resolutions of 
a body, which, if assisted by all who 
would aspire to the proud distinction 
of benefactors of the human race, 
hopes, in these latter days, to be of 
some utility to mankind. Our hope 
is founded on the general enlighten- 
ment of the age, which diminishes 
bigotry, but increases and draws forth 
the spirit of the Christian religion— 
universal charity — a spirit which, 
though not outwardly manifested as 
much as we could wish, is still deeply 
seated in the bosom of every wise and 
virtuous man, on whose soul the 
chastening light of the Gospel has 
been shed. Would that we could 
evoke this pure spirit from its recesses, 
to carry its influences into all the rela- 
tions of social life, to dispense univer- 
sal happiness, and “to make,” as a 
certain most benevolent individual has 
said, “an altar of the hearts of all 
men on which to offer up to God the 
incense of praise and love!” Even 
from smaller beginnings than ours, 
great results have come ; and our little 


oc iety is full of hope that, in the dis- 
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pensations of Providence, it may be 
the grain of mustard seed, just now 
cast into the ground, to grow in good 
time into a large tree, under whose 
shade all men may sit down together 
and be happy. 

Though conscious to ourselves of 
the best and most disinterested mo- 
tives, yet, in preference to any of the 
recognised organs of our own politics 
and religion, we have, for many rea- 
sons unnecessary to mention, selected 
one of our opposite party. And here 
we beg to tender our sincerest acknow- 
ledgments of thanks to the talented 
conductors of the “ Dublin University 
Magazine,” who have so liberally 
opened their pages to us, as a medium 
to communicate with the public. 

We trust that our remarks shall 
meet with a fair reception, and that 
their spirit and principles shall be dif- 
fused by our readers amongst all their 
kindred and friends of every Christian 
persuasion. Our object is, if possible, 
to procure an amalgamation of the two 
great rival churches, by inducing the 
members of our own communion to 
go forward as far as they can to meet 
those of a different way of thinking, 
who have already advanced some steps 
to jointhem. How is this to be done. 
By concession on the part of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and the adop- 
tion by her of some rational reforms. 
If ever it happen that all men shall be 
of one religion—and we are led by 
Scripture to hope for such a consum- 
mation—it is by such means as those 
we point out, that so desirable a re- 
sult shall be attained. The nature of 
man, which resists force, and yields to 
conciliatory measures, as well as the 
increasing lights of science and civil- 
ization tell us this in language too 
plain to be misunderstood. 

Friendly colloquies, and mutual ne- 
gotiations in the proper quarters, will 
do much for the purpose we contem- 
plate. It will rest with the heads of 
our church to determine as to the na- 
ture and extent of the concessions to 
be made, and the seasonable reforms 
to be effected. Amongst these salu- 
tary changes might be the retrench- 
ment of the holidays, or their limita- 
tion to a very few days, the abrogation 
of fasts and abstinences, or the confin- 
ing of them to the season of Lent, 
the dispensing of the celibacy of the 
clergy, &c. I have to state the entire 
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unanimity of our society, as to the 
expediency and necessity of these re- 
forms ; and from having myself spoken 
confidentially to many of my clerical 
brethren on these subjects, I am ena- 
bled to state that there is scarcely, as 
to these matters, a second opinion 
amongst them. They think, with very 
few exceptions, that a change as to the 
law of clerical celibacy, in particular, 
would be highly expedient, not to say 
absolutely necessary ; and they would 
hail the repeal of this part of eccle- 
siastical discipline, not only as a means 
tending to the general conciliation of 
the churches, but as a most wise, and 
long called for reform. 

Coming forth, therefore, from our 
mountain recess, the scene for many 
anevening of our meetings and debates, 
we present ourselves to the world as 
the heralds of peace, and we proclaim 
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We entreat that all past bitterness and 
animosities be forgotten; that the good 
and the great of all parties should assist 
in pushing to its accomplishment our 
noble project ; that they should treat 
of and agitate this subject of the con- 
ciliation of the churches, and thus, 
through the means of public opinion, 
press its consideration on those whose 
duty it may be to preserve whatever 
belongs to the deposit of faith, but to 
modify or repeal, according to times 
and circumstances, those laws which 
are merely of ecclesiastical institution. 


P.S.—Any communications (post 
paid,) on the subject of the above arti- 
cle, directed to X. Y., No. 9, Upper 
Sackville-street, Dublin, will be for- 
warded to the writer, as the conduc- 
tors of the “ University Magazine” 
are acquainted with his address. 









to men a new and most glorious era. 


We do not believe that many of our readers require to be informed by us, 
that the project which is now before them is interesting only, or chiefly, as it 
evidences the benevolent simplicity of its propounders. But for their sakes we 
wish to observe, that a fuller acquaintance with the theologians of the Pusey 
school would satisfy them that there are no valid grounds for supposing that it 
ever could be successful. Some of these writers have written unwisely, some 
indiscreetly, some in direct contradiction to our acknowledged formularies ;— 
but, taken as a body, we do believe that no section of them could be found who 
would regard it as possible to effect an amalgamation between the churches of 
Rome and England, without an abandonment, on the part of the former, of 
pretensions which she could not renounce without compromising that claim to 
infallibility upon which all her authority is founded. No. We have heard a 
writer of the Pusey school much censured for calling the Church of Rome 
“the erring sister” of the Church of England. But he took care to add, in the 
latter part of the sentence, that her case was so deplorably bad as to admit of 
no refurmation, His words, if we mistake not, were—“ she cannot be reformed, 
she must be destroyed.” 

Why this is so, few well-informed Protestants require to be told; but we 
take the liberty of submitting to the gentleman whose letter has given rise to these 
remarks, the following observations. By what are we to know the distinctive 
characteristics of the belief of any body of professing Christians, if not by their 
acknowledged creeds? What is the acknowledged creed of the Church of 
Rome? Is it not the creed of Pope Pius the Fourth; which is not only 
distinguished from, but contrasted with, the ancient catholic creeds which 
constitute the summary of belief professed by the Church of England, in no less 
than twelve distinct particulars, which never, until they were thus embodied, 
were regarded as obligatory upon the belief of Christians ?* 

Now, it will be for the gentlemen who have drawn up the resolutions con- 


* Neither our readers nor our correspondent can expect from us that we should, 


in this place, enter into controversy respecting those important points upon which 
the churches are divided; but we may be permitted briefly to specify one or two of 
the difficulties which lie in the way of any satisfactory adjustment of existing 
differences which could furnish a basis for lasting reconciliation. 

In the first of the additional articles which Pope Pius has introduced into the 
creed, the Romanist professes ‘‘ to admit and embrace apostolical and ecclesiastical 
traditions, and all other observances and constitutions of the same church.” ‘Now 
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tained in the foregoing letter, to say, whether or no they receive this creed as 
the symbol of catholic unity? If they do not, they are no longer members of 
the Church of Rome; as both Doctor Doyle and Doctor Murray, before a 
parliamentary committee, referred to that creed, as containing a summary of 
the faith professed by them and those of their communion. If they do, then 
it is clear that they are separated from the Church of England by more than 
verbal differences ; and that, as long as that creed is insisted upon as indispensable 
to admission to communion’ with their church, so long a wall of separation 
must exist by which the two churches must be divided. 

Who, then, are the catholics ? Those who stand upon the old creeds, com- 
posed by the apostles and ancient fathers of the church, recognised by repeated 


is it unreasonable to ask where these traditions are to be found? And if the 
answer must be, that they are nowhere to be found ;—that is, that they never have 
been authenticated and collected, so as to be presentable in a visible form ;—can 
it be very reasonable to demand an assent to them? And can such an implicit 
assent as is required be afforded, without submitting to any and every priestly 
imposition which ecclesiastics may choose to call the traditions of the church ? 

In the second of these articles it is required that no interpretation is to be put 
upon holy Scriptures which is not agreeable ‘‘to the unanimous consent of the 
fathers.” So that the privilege of reading the word of God, supposing such privi- 
lege to be given, would be, to more than nine-tenths of the Christian world, very 
like the privilege of reading in a dark room. Who are ‘the fathers?” How 
many are they? Have they all agreed in their interpretation of holy writ? And 
have their commentaries upon it been so full as to afiord us a clear view of their 
mode of understanding the whole text? These are questicns which must all be 
answered in the affirmative, before the Romanist, who receives this article of Pope 
Pius’s creed, can ever sit down to the perusal of the sacred word. But if it should 
be found that “the fathers” are not agreed amongst themselves, then it would 
follow, not that their differences are to be judged of by the word of God, but that 
the word of God is to be rendered of none effect because of their differences. For if 
the privilege of reading the word of God be coupled with a condition that we are 
only to receive it so far as it is agreeable to the unanimous opinion of the fathers, 
wherever that unanimity is wanting, and much more, wherever differences prevail, 
we cannot receive it at all. That is, we must renounce holy Scripture. 

We, Protestants of the Church of England, therefore object to these additions 
to the creed. We say that they have been made without any sufficient authority. 
We aver that they are subversive of the fundamental articles of the Christian faith. 
We aver that they stand opposed to the simplicity of the faith as it was understood 
throughout the Christian world down to the very period when this creed was 
framed. And we reject it as a modern invention, which has no warranty in the 
word of God, and which, wherever it is implicitly received, overlays the faith of 
the Christian, ‘ 

The following are the additional articles appended to the Apostles, or Nicene 
Creed, by Pope Pius IV. :— 

‘I, Lmost steadfastly admit and embrace apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions 
and all other observances and constitutions of the same church. 

“If. Lalso admit the holy Scripture, according to that sense which our holy 
mother, the church, has held and does hold, to which it belongs, to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Scriptures: neither will I ever take and 
interpret them otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

‘*III, I also profess, that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of the 
new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the salvation of 
mankind, though not all for every one; to wit, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony, and that they confer grace ; 
and that of these, baptism, confirmation, and orders cannot be reiterated without 
sacrilege: and I also receive and admit the received and approved ceremonies of 
the Catholic church, used in the solemn administration of all the aforesaid sacra- 
ments, 

‘““ITV. Lembrace and receive all and every one of the things which have been 
defined and declared in the holy Council of Trent, concerning original sin and 
justification. 

“V. I profess, likewise, that in the mass there is offered to God a true, proper, 
and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead ; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the eucharist there are truly, really, and substantially the body and 
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general councils, and guarded by an anathema against all who should add to or 
take from them? Or those who have adopted an entirely new form of belief, 
which contains, in addition to the Christian verities set forth as sufficient in 
the early symbol, many articles never before recognised as indispensable to the 
completeness of the faith of a Christian? We leave these questions to them to 
answer as best they can. And we conclude by repeating our gratification that 
there are those amongst the Roman Catholic priesthood, by whom the whole 
subject is viewed with a candid spirit, and who oan only to pursue the course 
upon which they have entered to arrive at conclusions which will bring peace to 
their own consciences, although they may shake their confidence in the ortho- 
doxy of the Church of Rome. 


blood, together with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there 
is made a conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the blood ; which conversion the Catholic church 
calls transubstantiation. I also confess, that under either kind alone, Christ is 
received whole and entire, and a true sacrament. 

““VI. I constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls therein 
detained are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 

“VII. Likewise, that the saints, reigning together with Christ, are to be 
honoured and invocated ; and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their 
relics are to be held in veneration. 

“VIII. I most firmly assert that the images of Christ, of the mother of God, 
ever virgin, and also of other saints, may be had and retained; and that due 
honour and veneration are to be given them. 

**1X. I also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the 
church, and that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

“ X. I acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church for the mother 
and mistress of all churches ; and I promise true obedience to the bishop of Rome, 
successor to St. Peter, prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

‘XI. I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess all other things delivered, 
defined and declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by 
the holy Council of Trent; and I condemn, reject, and anathematize all things 
contrary thereto, and all heresies, which the church has.condemned, rejected, and 
anathematized. 

“XII. I, NV. N., do at this present freely profess and sincerely hold this true 
Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved: and I promise most constantly 
to retain ahd confess the same entire and inviolate, with God’s assistance, to the 
end of my life.” 

‘** Let us now ask” (we quote from a little paper entitled ‘the Black Creed,’) 
‘was this whole creed composed or known at the first General Council? No: 
the Church of England creed, that is the first part, was composed at the Council of 
Nice, and thence called the Nicene creed. A.D. 321. 

The black creed was never heard of in the church at that time. 

Then was it composed at the second General Council, the Council of Constan- 
tinople? No: this Council, held a.p. 381, recites again the Nicene Creed, and 
never heard of one of these new black articles. 

Let us go to the third General Council, the Council of Ephesus, held a.p. 431, 
and let us ask which of these creeds was held by that Council? Hear the ver 
words of the Council itself. The Nicene Creed, that is the part before the blac 
articles, is read aloud ; circumstances are related of some who attempted to alter 
it ; then the Council decrees as follows :— 

‘* These things having been read, the holy synod decreed that it should be lawful 
for no one to profess to write, or to compose, any other form of faith than that 
defined by the holy fathers, who, with the Holy Ghost, had been assembled at 
Nice. 

** But those who shall have dared to compose, or to profess, or to offer, any 
other form of faith to those wishing to be converted to the acknowledgment of the 
truth, whether from paganism, or from Judaism, or from any sort of heresy, that 
these, if they were bishops or clergymen, that the bishops should be deposed from 
their episcopacy, and the clergy from their clerical office; but that if they were 
laymen, they should be subjected to an ‘anathema.’”—Mansi, vol. iii. p. 1362. 
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Bad Prospects in the Breakfast Way—Bathers, biped and quadruped—Liscanor— 


Cliffs of Moher—Sea-gull_Young Peasant Woman— 


Courtship. 


13th, Tuesday.— When we went into 
the “drawing-room” this morning, 
anxious to get breakfast over, and 
start for Moher, we found not the 
slightest symptom of preparation for 
that meal. The cloth was not even 
laid. The cap, with the red ribbon 
round it, appeared at the door, and 
after hoping we had slept well, the 
lady-wearer thereof requested our 
attention to some object outside in the 
bay. 

“Look out, ladies, if you please,” 
said she; “do you see a canoe out 
there?—to the right; there, in the 
distance?” 

After looking in the direction re- 
quired, we replied in the affirmative. 

« Well, the waiter is in that canoe, 
getting the fish for breakfast—when he 
comes in he'll bring up the tea-things ; 
it can’t be very long.” 

This looked rather hopeless, seeing 
the canoe was almost invisible, and 
that the probability was, that the mate- 
rials for breakfast were stillin the sea. 
We had no remedy, however, but to 
wait patiently. The inmates of the 
monastery had not yet made their ap- 
pearance, so to beguile the time we 
seated ourselves at the window, and 
watched the splendid waves rolling in 
and forming long unbroken lines the 
whole length of the bay. 

It was as lovely a morning as could 
have been enjoyed in the month of 
June ; the sunbeams danced and glit- 
tered on the sea, and a slight haze 
softened the distant objects forming 
the boundary of the bay, which is 
much larger and finer than that of 
Kilkee. It widens at the entrance, 
instead of being, like the latter, closed 
in and narrowed by projecting head- 
lands. This gives Lahinch bay a fine 
open effect, and the castle of Liscanor, 
at the right of its entrance, with the 
cliffs forming the left boundary, add 
greatly to its beauty. 

Several figures were passing to and 
fro on the sands, and we amused our- 
selves watching the evolutions of some 
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Wedding without a 


juvenile bathers a little way off. Two 
young peasant girls, of about twelve 
and thirteen years old, issued from be- 
hind a rock, in white bathing attire. 
They were going towards the sea, 
when we perceived a man crossing the 
sands to where they were, who seemed 
to be carrying something very care- 
fully under his coat. He was an old 
man to be sure; but still we thought 
the damsels, seeing their drapery was 
somewhat slight, would endeavour to 
get out of his way. On the contrary, 
they advanced to meet him—and now 
we discovered that the bundle he so 
tenderly carried, was nothing less than 
a little chubby child, who, after bein 
disencumbered of the towel in which 
he was wrapped, was committed into 
the hands of the young girls. The 
little fellow saw his fate, and evidently 
made up his mind to resist it manfully. 
He sat himself down on the sands, and 
kicked and struggled with such deter- 
mination, that the old man was obliged 
to interpose his authority. It was 
very effective, for the little rebel soon 
got up, and giving a hand to each of 
the damsels, they bounded off with 
him towards the advancing wave. 

_ The graceful forms of the young 
girls, with their bare feet, light dra- 
peries, and hair fastened up behind in 
a low Grecian knot, and the plump, 
Cupid-like figure of the child, brought 
to my mind some of those exquisite 
groups of Canova’'s so often seen in 
the foreign galleries. The statue-like 
effect of the figures was encreased, I 
hardly know why, by their being re- 
flected strongly in the most glistening 
sand. 

When the little boy was bathed, he 
was released by the girls, who went 
deeper into the water to dip and enjoy 
themselves. Their young charge did 
not require their care to convey him 
out of the water : it was quite amusing 
to see the alacrity with which the poor 
little fellow ran along over stones and 
sea-weed, making straight for the spot 
where his clothes were lying, and keep- 
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ing his eye steadfastly fixed on them. 
The old man, who had retired to a dis- 
tance, came to meet him with the 
towel, and it was really moving to 
watch the affectionate tenderness with 
which he received and dressed the little 
fellow. He was, doubtless, his grand- 
child, and evidently a great darling 
with the poor old man. 

Farther up on the sands, a lean, 
rough-coated, wretched-looking horse 
was led towards the water, also appa- 
rently for the benefit of sea-bathing. 
He was as much averse to the opera- 
tion as the poor child ; and his long 
body and outstretched neck hung back 
from the bridle, at which a sturdy 
little boy, with tucked up trowsers, was 
tugging vehemently. His scruples 
were conquered, however, for we saw 
him afterwards standing in the sea, 
looking very unhappy, with the waves 
dashing about him, and the boy 
perched triumphantly on his back. 

Our waiter’s fishing was most suc- 
cessful, for he returned with two tur- 
bots, a John Dorey, a haddock, plaice, 
and red gurnet. His ponderous shoes 
were soon in as active motion as they 
were capable of, and breakfast pro- 


gressed — We started for the 


cliffs, which are only six miles from 
Lahinch, but which we were anxious 
to reach early, that we might have a 
long day to explore and walk about. 

he tract of sand hills immediately 
beyond Lahinch, and through which 
the road runs, is very curious. Their 
undulating surface resembles the waves 
of the sea—as though some magic 
wand had been stretched over the toss- 
ing billows and congealed them into 
solid masses. A short herbage covers 
this singular looking expanse, except 
here and there, where a pointed hillock 
of bare white sand glittered and shone 
in the sunbeams. We crossed over a 
handsome bridge, built by Mr. O'Brien, 
M.P. for Clare, and then the road 
wound nearer the shore, commanding 
a fine view of Lahinch bay. Two 
sharp-pointed stones, sticking up in the 
water, were shown us as marking the 
place where a priest was drowned one 
dark night crossing the ford before the 
bridge was built. 

Liscanor might be made a very 
pretty village, were the present cabins, 
of which it is composed, swept away, 
and replaced by comfortable dwellings. 
The situation is good, and seems to 


invite the hand of taste and improve- 
ment. There isa great contrast in 
appearance between the two sides of 
the village. On one, dilapidated huts 
and an untidy population; while the 
other boasts of white-washed cottages, 
asnug inn, and a neat public-house, 
with the aristocratic name of * Thynne” 
over the door. We remarked a 
comfortable farm-house, with a nice 
walled-in garden before it, having a 
substantial rick of turf guarding the 
entrance on the right, and a_ well- 
thatched corn-stack on the left. It 
had a curious effect to see a cart piled 
up with sea-weed, whose long ribbon- 
like streamers hung down in stripes of 
different colours, standing in the cab- 
bage-garden; and a canoe in thé same 
enclosure, which looked like a huge 
black shining slug endeavouring to 
crawl over the low wall against which 
it was placed. 

The appearance of the country gra- 
dually increased in neatness and civili- 
zation, as we approached the abode of 
Mr. O’Brien. His castle, which is 
modern, looks well from the road, and 
the avenue gates were thrown hospi- 
tably open to allow of our going 
through the grounds. They are very 
well kept, and the palings and enclo- 
sures are made of the fine flag stones 
abounding in the neighbourhood, some 
of them cut out into quaint devices, 
which have a novel and characteristic 
appearance. We drove close to the 
house, past the hall-door — which 
enabled us to enjoy the sight and 
smell of the many-coloured dahlias, 
the fuchsias, and other autumnal 
flowers blooming in the parterres un- 
der the windows. 

The trees in the avenue were hailed 
with something of the feeling with 
which one meets again dear absent 
friends ; so long was it since any thing 
like foliage greeted our eyes ; and in 
passing through a little grove, the pe- 
culiar smell of the decayed leaves ‘un- 
derneath suddenly came upon us, 
bringing with it, as that most fragrant 
accompaniment of autumn always does, 
a host of sad and yet soothing feelings, 
the involuntary tributes to the pains 
and pleasures of the departing year. 
Nothing so powerful as smells in re- 
calling associations ; and thus it is that 
this autumnal fragrance of the with- 
ered leaves excites more perhaps than 
aught else the sort of tender, moral- 
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izing, half-regretful yearning, with 
which one is apt to linger, and dwell 
upon each fading relic of the beauty 
that has grown into maturity and 
flourished under our eyes. 

On the present occasion, the decayed 
leaves, besides being possessed of the 
charm of novelty to noses unaccus- 
tomed to any thing but the briny sea- 
weed, were a pleasant atonement to 
them for the effects of a cart piled up 
with fish which we met on the road, 
and which, not being of the freshest, 
were not particularly odoriferous. 

After passing by a handsome range 
of offices, and a pretty porter’s lodge, 
surrounded by flowers and grass-plots, 
we came out again on the high road ; 
and here the neat cottages provided for 
his tenantry by their improving land- 
lord attracted our attention. They 
are all built on the same plan, with a 
little cow-house attached to each— 
neatly white-washed, and covered with 
the fine flag-stones of the country. 
Six of these flags form the roof of the 
cottage. 

We had been gradually ascending 
for some miles, until at last we renshod 
the gate leading by an avenue to where 
stands a fine range of stables, built by 
Mr. O’Brien, for the accommodation 
of the visitors to Moher ; and here we 
left our cars. A few minutes’ walk, 
and the splendid cliffs broke upon us. 
There was as much surprise as delight 
in the exclamation with which we 
hailed the first glimpse of this magni- 
ficent view. Either the ascent had 
been extremely gradual, or our atten- 
tion had been so much engaged as not 
to notice it, but we could scarcely be- 
lieve that, from being so lately on a 
level with the waves, we should now 
be standing at such an immense height 
above them. 

I am not going to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the cliffs of Moher—so don’t 
expect it. How I wish I could give 
you, in a moment, an excellent idea of 
them, by enclosing the clever drawing 
made on the spot uf the whole magni- 
ficent amphitheatre of cliffs terminating 
with the Hagg’s Head—a gigantic 
headland, with a ruined castle at the 
extremity. This drawing was taken 
while we were wandering along the 
cliffs; the artist, who sketches with as 

much ease and skill as he runs from 

inning to end of an opera, with 
voice or violencello, having for his 
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desk a grassy bank. On this, paints, 
brushes, and colour-box were laid out, 
while a pool close by, and that none of 
the clearest, supplied the water ;—ge- 
nius is never at a loss for implements. 
I wish you could see the drawing, also 
a spirited view of Bishop's Island, and 
another Kilkee scene, done by the same 
versatile hand. 

Several looks-out have been con- 
structed on interesting points of the 
cliffs; and here, guarded safely by a 
parapet of large fig-st0nse, you can 
take your stand on spots that other- 
wise none would dare to approach, and 
gaze down the awful steep. The 
cliffs are quite perpendicular in many 
places, and in some | overhang at 
top. It is truly a fearful thing to look 
down. At first, and before the eye 
has in some degree become accustomed 
to measure the distances, the impres- 
sion is confused ; and nothing remains 
on the mind but a sense of vastness, if 
I may use the expression. Gradually 
the eye begins to compare one object 
with another, and then the immense 
distance between it and the ocean be- 
neath, can be in a degree imagined. 
The highest cliff is, we were told, nine 
hundred and thirty feet above the level 
of the water. Even here, and though 
we fancied we had now become tole- 
rably familiar with the scene, it was 
difficult to realize the height at which 
we stood. We should, indeed, never 
have been able to form an idea of it, 
but that just then our guide exclaimed, 

*‘ Look, there is a woman below on 
the shore; she is moving now—look 
at her.” 

This was far more easily said than 
done. We looked down, straining our 
eyes in the direction pointed out. It 
was some time before we could descr 
any thing; at last a tiny white spec 
became visible, and oh, how far, far 
down below it seemed. But that it 
stirred, we should never have perceived 
it. Now we were able to form some 
judgment, by comparison, of other ob- 
jects; to become aware that the 
boulder stones, which looked like 
pebbles on the shore, were as we after- 
wards learned, huge rounded masses of 
from six to ten feet in circumference : 
that the square rocks lying near them, 
instead of being, as they appéared, 
stones such as one might jerk away be- 
tween finger and thumb, were nearly 
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roportion. The waves, doubtless as 
high, as towering, and as thundering, 
as those which come crashing against 
the rocks at Kilkee, looked from the 
height of these stupendous cliffs, like 
silver fringes edging their jetty bases ; 
and no sound, not even a murmur of 
their mighty voice reached our ears. 
While we were standing gazing 
down from this highest point, we saw 
below us a bird winging its way 
across, midway against the cliffs. It 
might have been about four hundred 
feet beneath where we stood ; and it 
had a singular effect to behold this 
creature thus high in the air, and 
still as it were beneath our feet, and 
diminished to fairy dimensions. The 
gracefulness of its flight, and the snow- 
white plumage contrasted with the 
dark rock against which it appeared 
moving along, made this bird in itself 
a beautiful object—but to me the 
interest was increased by the associa- 
tion of some exquisite lines called into 
being by a case exactly in point, 
written “On a sea-gull seen off the 
cliffs of Moher,” by the talented 
author of “The Collegians.” In 
these, after likening the snowy bird to 


“*___a pure spirit true to its virtue 
and faith, 

*Mid the tempests of nature, of passion, 
and death,”’ 


he goes on to apostrophise it— 


“Rise, beautiful emblem of purity, rise 

On the sweet winds of heaven to thine 
own brilliant skies ! 

Still higher—still higher, ’till, lost to 
our sight, 

Thou hidest thy wings in a mantle of 
light ; 

And I think how a pure spirit gazing 
on thee 

Must long for that moment, the joyous 
and free, 

When the soul, disembodied from nature, 
shall spring 

Unfetter’d at once to her Maker and 


King— 

When her brief day of service and 
suffering past, 

Shapes fairer than thine shall shine 
round her at last, 

While, the standard of battle trium- 
phantly furl'd, 

She smiles, like a victor, serene on the 
world.” 


The hand that penned these lines 
is now cold, and the spirit that dic- 
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tated them has entered on the realiza- 
tion of those unseen things apparently 
so ardently longed for. Perhaps it 
was owing to this, and to the sort of 
mournful tenderness with which one 
is wont to dwell upon such outpourings 
of feeling when the heart in which 
they have throbbed has ceased to beat, 
that I gazed at the bird as she floated 
along through the air with so much 
interest and emotion. 

The sight of the woman, or rather 
the moving speck to which she was 
diminished, inspired us with the desire 
to get, if possible, down the cliffs to 
where we had seen her. From the 
last look-out we remarked that the 
elevation began to diminish. Beyond 
us was a cliff only about half the 
height of the preceding ones; and 
down the side of this we descried a 
zigzag path looking like a line chalked 
on the steep, which led down to the 
shore. 

We resolved to gain the brow of 
the lower cliff, and then ascertain 
whether this tortuous path was as 
impracticable as our guides repre- 
sented it. 

The descent to the first was difficult 
enough, being both steep and slippery. 
One of our party alarmed us by 
beginning to run down the hill, and 
being then unable, owing to the in- 
creasing steepness and the impetus 
of the motion, to stop until reaching 
the bottom. This is most dangerous, 
as the least trip or false step while 
going at a rate which one has not the 
power to check, would fling a person 
so violently forward that a fractured 
skull would in all probability be the 
consequence. We proceeded more 
warily, and by keeping in uneven 
places, and planting our heels firmly 
in the tufted grass, managed to ac- 
complish in safety the slippery descent. 

Our courage was by no means abated 
when we gained this first halting-place ; 
but it was so extremely warm, the heat 
of the sun being more like that of July 
than October, that we were glad to sit 
down to rest and grow cool before we 
descended further. 

The view from the spot where we 
were now seated was very fine. It 
commanded the splendid amphitheatre 
of cliffs with the Hagg’s Head at the 
extremity, and almost fronting us. 
We were now half way between the 
base and summit of the tallest cliffs— 
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that is to say, the one we were upon 
was about four hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, so that we could look 
upwards and downwards at the ppr- 
pendicular piles before us, and thus 
obtain a better idea than we had 
hitherte been able to form of their 
gigantic proportions. Several very 
beautiful isolated masses that rose 
out of the sea, at the foot of the cliffs 
—rough pillars, nature’s handywork 
—which had seemed comparatively 
small when we looked down upon 
them from the height, now that we 
descended nearer began to assume a 
towering aspect. The waves, too, 
grew in magnitude, and we already 
anticipated the complete setting to 
rights of our ideas, and the exercise 
of our organs of comparison, which 
the accomplishment of the further 
descent would afford us. 

Still we were unwilling to leave 
this beautiful midway resting-place. 
It was so delightful to sit there sur- 
rounded on all sides by the glorious 
wonders of Almighty skill—to 


wo “scan 
The work of God untouch’d by man,” 


and mark the impress of divinity, 
sublime and unapproachable, on every 
majestic feature of the scene. Be- 
sides, we were not pressed for time, 
and therefore could luxuriate safely 
and at our ease in the enjoyment of 
the present. 

We were admiring the Isles of 
Arran lying outstretched at our right, 
the arms of the sea dividing which, we 
could but just discern with the naked 
eye—for there was a haze on the 
horizon notwithstanding the brilliant 
sunshine—when our attention was 
drawn to the zigzag path which sloped 
down right under our resting-place. 

A head slowly emerged therefrom, 
and presently appeared the figure to 
which the said head belonged, toiling 
up the steep ascent. We recognised 
one of our party, whom we had missed 
some time before, and who now came 
panting and out of breath, his coat on 
his arm, his neck-cloth off, and threw 
himself down on the grass beside us 
in a state of utter clinention: He 
gave a woeful picture of the difficulty 
of getting down, and still worse of 
coming up the path, which in many 
places was quite perpendicular ; and 
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said it would be in vain for us to make 
the attempt. While he was speaking 
two women and a child made their 
appearance. They had, like himself, 
come up from below, and one of them 
was the figure, the moving speck we 
had descried from the look-out. She 
had on a nondescript garment, a sort 
of petticoat turned over her head, 
which, being white, and covering her 
all over, had made her visible—while 
her companion, who wore dark clothing, 
remained unseen in the distance be- 
neath. 

The latter was a very pretty young 
creature, with a modest, innocent ex- 
pression on her fresh-coloured face— 
blue winning eyes, and teeth as white 
—as they always are here. She 
carried on her head a picturesque- 
shaped wooden vessel, bound with 
iron hoops, having a blue check apron 
tied over the top. This young woman, 
who spoke excellent English, con- 
firmed the report of our friend. She 
seemed quite grieved at our disappoint- 
ment on finding the descent imprac- 
ticable, though one would have thought, 
poor thing, she could hardly enter into 
the feeling that made us thus anxious 
to explore what to her was so common- 
place and everyday a matter. Her 
good-natured suggestions to remedy 
the case were very amusing. 

“If ‘twould be any use in life to 
you, or would do any good, I'd go 
down back every step of the way 
with you myself,” she said. ‘ Maybe,” 
she added, with sudden animation, as 
the bright idea flashed across her, 
“ maybe if you were to take off your 
shoes and stockings, ladies, you could 
get down. Oh! that would be just 
the thing, sure! "Tis the shoes bothers 
a person, and hinders them entirely— 
you'll get down elegant when they're 
off.” 

She seemed so delighted at this 
happy discovery, and so eager about 
it, that it was almost a pity to be 
obliged to make her aware that the 
taking off our shoes and stockings 
would not materially assist our pro- 
gress down a rough path and over 
ledges of sharp, slaty rock. 

There was no help for it but to 
remain where we were; and truly, 
considering the prospect before us, 
we had not much cause to complain. 
The pretty young peasant still stood 
close by, and we began to talk to her, 
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and to ask what she carried on her 
head. 

* Sea-grass,” she replied, uncoverin 
the vessel after taking it down—anc 
the moist, glistening, dark-brown weed 
escaping here and there, and hanging 
over the sides, made the little white 
iron-bound thing look still prettier 
than I had thought it before. This 
sea-grass, the girl told us, she had 
collected and intended to boil for 
supper ; adding that she lived in a 
little cabin a few miles off, and had 
been married a year since at the age 
of eighteen to a labouring man. 

* And he doesn't know I'm here,’ 
she added, looking a little frightened. 
“ He desired me this morning, when 
he went out to his work, to put up 
our turf that’s come in from the bog ; 
but when I saw that woman yonder 
(pointing to the ‘dame _ blanche’) 
starting for the cliffs, and the day 
so fine, and I not being there for so 
long a time—because you see we've 
been at the potato-digging this while 
back—I couldn’t help coming out with 
her to look for sea-grass. Oh! I 
don't think he'll say any thing to me !” 
she continued, evidently trying to per- 
suade herself of what she considered a 
doubtful fact. 

“He must, indeed, be a _hard- 
hearted husband who could be very 
angry, and for so slight an offence, 
with you,” thought I, as I looked 
at the innocent and winning expres- 
sion of her girlish face. 

It came out afterwards, in the course 
of conversation, that this pretty young 
ereature had never seen the man she 
was married to until the morning of 
the wedding-day! Her mother had 
settled it all, and after matters were 
concluded with the young man, they 
walked together to the village where 
the girl was in service, and thence, 
accompanied by her, to the priest’s 
house, where the pair were married. 

* And was the man very rich?” we 
asked, “that your mother should marry 
you to him, whom you neither knew 
nor cared for?” 

* Rich !—no,” she exclaimed, “ he 
was only just a labouring boy—nothing 
else.” 

But perhaps you had money ?” 

The young woman laughed at the 
idea. 

“Thad my good health, and a suit 


’ 
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of clothes—that was just what Iowned 
in the wide world. But my mother,” 
she continued, “ promised the boy five 

ounds next November, and she’s over 
in England now all the way, earning 
it for him.” 

This history which our pretty friend 
gave of her marriage was most grievous 
to me to listen to. As she proceeded 
with the details of the bargain, a 
goodly train of long-cherished fancies 
melted rapidly away, and by the time 
she arrived at the five pounds, my 
beau ideal of rustic courtships had 
changed into a most dull reality indeed. 
I had always loved to think that mutual 
affection, which is so often marred and 
disappointed by worldly policy—am- 
bition, expediency, and all the pomps, 
vanities, luxuries, and bienséances in- 
separable from a state of exalted 
civilization—I had always loved to 
think that this precious flower, so 
often torn and trampled on, might 
at least find refuge, and grow and 
flourish among the humbler classes. 

‘ Here, at least,” thought I, “ there 
is no need to crush the heart’s best 
affections, and sacrifice them on the 
altar of cold, sordid, worldly calcula- 
tion ;—here those who are formed to 
make each other happy, who love and 
are beloved, need not pine apart in 
forced and dreary separation, because 
of parchments and title-deeds, ‘ pin- 
money and plate.’ All are on an 
equality: their ‘good health and a 
suit of clothes’ are in almost every 
ease, as in that of the young girl, 
their whole earthly wealth, and there- 
fore there is nothing to prevent their 
following the impulses of affection, and 
enriching their humble homes with at 
least the treasure of mutual love.” 

Now, pray be calm, there’s a dear 
old gentleman—for I can fancy you 
fidgetting in your chair with impatience 
at what I know you will dub with all 
due contempt, “a regular piece of 
young-ladyish romance.” Such as it 
is, I cannot help honestly pleading 
guilty to it, and to a very considerable 
degree of disappointment moreover, at 
the tale of the five pounds and the first 
meeting on the wedding-day. You 
know it is marvellously humiliating, as 
well as disagreeable, to have one’s 
favourite fancies thus destroyed on a 
sudden. 
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LETTER—NO. XI. 


Bird-catching on the Cliffs—Encounter with a Sea Eagle—Old Woman's ideas of 
a Lord and Lady—Stationary Sheep—Return to Kilkee—The Doctor's Hill. 


WE were too late to see the process 
of catching birds on the cliffs of 
Moher, which goes on to a great 
extent in the summer months, and 
must be a very curious sight, to judge 
from the account given us of it by the 
people. It is so well’ described in the 
work called “ Two Months at Kilkee,” 
that I shall extract the passage for 
you :— 


‘** The dangerous employment of bird- 
catching is practised in the season by 
the hardy natives along those cliffs, 
for which purpose twelve or fourteen 
men come near to the edge, and sit 
down in a row behind each other, holding 
a rope sufficiently long to reach to the 
bottom. One of the party ties the end 
of it round his body, and being provided 
with a basket, goes over the edge, 
placing his feet against the face of the 
rock, and holding the rope firmly, and 
is gradually lowered by the men seated 
on the top, who allow the rope to pass 
through their hands, On the man ar- 
riving at a part of the rock where he 
has good footing, and within reach of 
the birds which frequent these cliffs in 

reat numbers, he unties the rope, which 
is soon pulled up, and another of the 
men is let down in the same way. 
Being furnished with a long stick, some- 
thing like a fishing-rod with a noose at 
the end, he proceeds to put it gently 
over the neck of one of the birds, and 
if he succeeds, by a dexterous twitch, 
in snaring the unsuspecting creature, 
he draws it to him, twists its neck, and, 
quietly putting it into the basket, makes 
an easy prey of the remainder, who re- 
main unconscious of danger. It is re- 
markable, that if the bird-catcher does 
not succeed with the first, the rest take 
the alarm, and either dive into the water 
or fly off. Being unused to molestation 
from man at the foot of those unfre- 
oe preeipices, they seem to be 

ivested of fear, and are killed in such 
abundance that the feathers alone pro- 
duce to each man, on an average, from 
two to three shillings per day. During 
these operations, one of the party is 
stationed on some point whence he can 
see those above and below, and makes 
a signal for the rope to be let down 
when necessary. This pursuit is not 
commenced until the young birds are 


hatched.” 


Besides the birds which are the 
objects of the proceedings above de- 
scribed, the sea-eagle builds her nest 
in the cliffs of Moher—a fitting abode 
for the king of the feathered tribe. 
We were not fortunate enough to see 
any, but I can fancy how fine the 
effect, and how much in keeping with 
the grand and majestic character of 
the place it must be to behold these 
splendid creatures wheeling and cir- 
cling among the mighty cliffs. They 
are very ferocious and bold, and some- 
times make desperate attacks upon the 
bird-catchers, flying at them, as they 
descend the cliffs, with beak and claws, 
and directing their fury against the 
eyes of the intruders. To defend 
themselves against these formidable 
enemies, the men carry long knives ; 
and a story is told of a desperate 
encounter that took place some six 
or eight years since between a bird- 
eatcher and one of these sea-eagles, 
which was well nigh terminating fatally 
to the former. 

The man had been lowered from the 
top, and hung suspended from the 
over-hanging precipice, when an eagle 
darted at him from out of a fissure in 
the rock, and commenced a furious at- 
tack. The bird-catcher drew his 
knife and defended himself; but his 
feathered assailant eluded for a long 
time every blow. At length, however, 
finding himself closely pressed, and 
maddened by repeated slight stabs of 
the knife, the enraged bird gathered 
up his powers for a last desperate dart 
at the man. The latter saw the im 
pending danger, and blind to every 
thing but the necessity of a vigorous 
effort to parry the attack, raised his 
knife, and aimed a furious blow at the 
eagle ; it took effect but too well! 
The stroke that freed the bird-catcher 
from his fierce antagonist, severed at 
the same moment almost in twain, the 
rope to which he was attached, leaving 
the unfortunate man suspended by but 
a single thread or twist of the cable 
over the yawning . 

In this dreadful extremity there 
was nothing left him but to give the 
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signal by which his companions over- 
head would understand that he wished 
to be drawn up. Most providentially 
they perceived his awful predicament, 
and slowly, and with the greatest cau- 
tion, commenced pulling in the rope. 
It was so slender, that there seemed 
scarcely a possibility that the almost 
severed thread could last until the 
wretched man reached the top; and 
with sickening suspense and dread, he 
felt the frail link that still bound him 
to life, and saved him from the hor- 
rible gulf below, stretch and crack be- 
neath his weight. It required, too, 
the utmost skill and caution on the 
part of those overhead, to keep the 
fractured portion of the rope from 
chafing against the sharp knife-like 
edges of the projecting rocks ; and 
between the agony of sceing the fra- 
gile thread gradually attenuate, and 
become every moment weaker and 
weaker from the continued pressure, 
and the necessity of drawing it very 
slowly, lest some unforeseen shock 
should cause it to snap suddenly, and 
hurl the victim into the abyss, the men 
on the cliff were in a state of scarcely 
less suspense than the object of their 
anxiety. 

At length the unfortunate bird- 
catcher neared the brow of the pre- 
cipice ; his companions redoubled their 
efforts, for the rope was every instant 
showing increased symptoms of giving 
way. It snapped just as he was within 
an inch of the top, but not before one 
of the men had seized a firm grasp of 
his clothes, by which he was enabled 
to drag him triumphantly over the 
brink. At the sight of their comrade 
in safety, the men, among whom a 
breathless silence had hitherto pre- 
vailed, raised a loud shout; but he 
heard it not. The awful situation in 
which he had been so long suspended, 
was too much for the poor bird-catcher ; 
he lay stretched on the grass without 
sense or motion. For a long time, so 
profound was his insensibility, his com- 
panions thought-he was dead ; but he 
recovered at length, though he has 
never, it is said, completely gotten 
over the effects of that fearful hour. 

Beside the nicely kept walks, the 
looks-out, the range of stabling, and 
other accommodations and _ facilities 
for enjoying the cliffs of Moher, for 
which their visitors are indebted to 
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their enterprising proprietor, he has 
erected two very pretty castellated 
towers on spots commanding fine views 
of the scenery. One of these is fitted 
up as a place to take refreshments in, 
and has two circular rooms, the upper 
of which is hung round with likenesses 
enough of Whig worthies, to take 
away the appetite ofany Tory. Doubt- 
less there were politics of all denomi- 
nations among our party; but, how- 
ever that was, the quantity of liberal- 
ism on the walls did not seem to make 
much difference in the inroads upon 
the provision basket. 

The lower part of this tower is in- 
habited by the family who take care of 
the concerns. While I was loitering 
about before the building, admiring 
the splendid view, an old woman is- 
sued from behind the doorway, and 
looking about first to see whether any 
one was near, approached stealthily, 
and said in a whisper, 

“I'm told ye have got a lord and a 
lady among ye, and I’m come to ask 
you for the love of God to show me 
where they are. I never laid eyes on 
the like of such before, and I think 
I'd be the better of the sight.”, 

I could not help being much 
amused at the solemnity of her ap- 
peal, and the mingled curiosity and 
awe expressed in her manner ; such as 
one would feel towards some rare, 
mysterious, and unapproachable won- 
der of creation. 

«So you have never seen a lord? 
I said; “ have you any idea what one 
is like ?” 

** No, avourneen ; a’ how should I?” 

“ Well, there are all the gentlemen 
standing together near that path ; 
look and see whether you can find out 
among them any one who looks like 
what you should imagine a lord to be.” 

What the old lady’s ideas of the 
peerage were I cannot divine; for 
after a long gaze at the group, with 
her hand shading her eyes, and a slight 
expression of fear on her countenance, 
she shook her head despondingly, and 
turning again to me said, “ He’s not 
there any how, my dear—that’s cer- 
tain: for them’s like every other gen- 
tlemen, that I've been used to all my 
life long.” 

‘* And have you never seen a ‘ lady,’ 
either ?” I inquired. 

* Oh I did, avourneen, I did. I 
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see one here this time twelve months ; 
and sure enough I thought I'd never 
recover the fright I got the same 
time.” 

«* How was that ¢” 

* Why, one day a large party came 
to the cliffs, as they often do ; and the 
word was brought us thatLady D——, 
from the abbeys of Adare, beyond 
Limerick all the way, was among them. 
They came to lunch at the tower here, 
and [ was sitting in the kitchen watch- 
ing a pot of potatoes on the fire, when 
one of them came in to me and asked 
some questions about the place. I 
answered civil to be sure; and from 
that she went on, and began to dis- 
coorse with me, just as you might be 
doing now. Well, when I see her so 
friendly, I thought 1’d make bold and 
ask would she show me which was ‘ the 
lady,’ for I was dying to know: so I 
spoke out, and told her I’d be ever 
obliged if she’d do me that good turn.” 

**¢ Do you want the lady ?’ she said ; 
‘I am she.’ 

“The minute the words passed her 
lips I felt as if I was shot! I couldn't 
have spoken a word if you had given 
me half Ireland for it; but there I 
stood staring at her with my eyes wide 
open, quite stunned like; to think I 
had been talking all that time, and 
never to know she was ‘ the lady’ her- 
self !"” 

“ Well, and was there any thing 
very particular, or very terrible about 
her ?” 

“No indeed, then,” said the old 
woman, and she seemed rather disap- 
pointed at the circumstance; “ she 
was a fine tall handsome lady, God 
bless her ! and had two beautiful black 
eyes, that you'd think would see into 
your very heart; but for all, and 
though she was ‘ the lady,’ she wasn’t 
much out of the way or much unlike 
any other to look at.” 

Though her ideas respecting the ex- 
ternal appearance of a “ lady,” under- 
went this disparagement, the poor 
woman evidently still clung to the per- 
suasion that a lord must be endowed 
with two heads, or wear wings, or 
some other supernatural mark, whereby 
to distinguish him from ordinary mor- 
tals : and as I believe she did not suc- 
ceed in finding out which of our party 
was the peer, I have no doubt she re- 
mains in undisturbed possession of her 
original ideas on the subject. 
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Shortly after we quitted Moher, 
the day closed in, and we enjoyed, as 
we drove home, one of the most mag- 
nificent sunsets I ever beheld. Its 
gorgeous hues lit up a fine and exten- 
sive prospect :—Liscanor Castle, and 
the blue expanse of Lahinch bay; the 
bridge, the winding river, a picturesque 
old ruined castle, with its gable end 
full of window-opes, the pretty cot- 
tages scattered over the rising ground, 
and the singular extent of waving 
sand-hills. 

As we passed by the latter, a wo- 
man was driving, or rather, endeavour- 
ing to drive two sheep through them ; 
and either they must have been very 
hungry, or else the pertinacity with 
which, in spite of all she could do, 
they kept their noses obstinately bent 
to the ground, was a strong testimony 
to the sweetness of the herbage that 
grew on the hillocks. It was quite 
amusing to see the various devices she 
had recourse to, in order to get on 
the sheep. Sometimes she gave one, 
and then the other a vigorous push 
with her knee, without their even so 
much as lifting their heads, or losing a 
single bite. Then she applied her- 
self to beating them very energetically 
with a little switch she had in her 
hand, but she might as well have dealt 
her blows on the sand she stood on, as 
on the thick impenetrable fleeces of 
her woolly charge. Finding this mea- 
sure of no avail, the poor woman 
looked out for a more vulnerable part, 
and directed her attack against the 
legs of the sheep; but they seemed 
equally insensible to every thing, and 
kept nibbling away at the grass with 
the most philosophical disregard of all 
their mistress could do to enforce obe- 
dience to her wishes. I only hope she 
had not very far to drive them. 

By the time we reached our “ hotel” 
at Lahinch, all traces of the rosy sun- 
set hues had faded away. The music 
of the waves breaking on the shore, 
greeted our ears most delightfully ; 
and there was just light enough from 
the rising moon to see the long, beau- 
tiful snow-white curl on each, as it 
came rolling in over the sandy beach. 
The friends who were to have received 
us here the night we came, arrived 
during our absence ; and there was so 
much to tell and to hear; their mis- 
chances. and delays to be recounted, 
and our pleasures and sights to be 
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descanted on, that the poor old lady 
with the red ribbon round her head, 
who had come two or three times out 
of the kitchen, looking very hot and 
flushed, was well nigh distracted at 
our delay in coming in to prepare for 
dinner. She was, doubtless, calculating 
the precise moment at which it would 
be expedient to put down the John 
Dorey; and our protracted conclave 
at the hall door, of which the culinary 
regions commanded a view, must have 
been most trying to her feelings. 
October 15th. — Kilkee. — We re- 
turned here last night. It was dark 
long before we reached home, and no- 
thing could be more delightful than the 
sight as we approached them, of the 
little sociable cluster of Houses all lit 
up; the cheerful light of the candles, 
and bright blazing bog-wood fire in- 
side, streaming from the windows, and 
seeming to bid us welcome, while we 
were yet at a distance. But there 
were better welcomes in store for us 
than candles or fire light could give ; 
from warm affectionate hearts, and 
beaming eyes that had watched for us 
at the window since, ay and before, 
the sound of our car wheels was 
heard on the top of the hill, coming 
down into the village. Oh, how de- 
lightful is the meeting, when those who 
dwell under the same roof, and assem- 
ble at the same fire-side, have been 
separated—even only for three days! 
Before starting for this yesterday, 
we walked from Lahinch to Ennisty- 
mon, which is between two and three 
miles from the former. A little way 
beyond the sand-hills, to the left of 
the road, there is a circular eminence, 
probably an old Danish fort. We 
stopped for a moment to look at it, 
when a lad passing by, told us the 
place was called “the doctor’s hill,” 
“because,” he added, “in former 
times a doctor was murdered on that 
spot. There were three brothers who 
were like the fingers of one hand, so 
fond they were all of each other. The 
youngest fell sick, and a doctor from 
Clare, who was looked on in those 
arts as a very learned man, was sent 
fo . He attended him for some time, 
and was bringing him through the fit, 
as all supposed. But at last the youn 
man got a turn on a sudden, and die 
off in a minute. Whether or not, the 
chad made a mistake, and given 
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him the wrong herbs, was never rightly 
made out ; but nothing would persuade 
the brothers that he hadn’t , been _poi- 
soned. They were half mad with 
grief and rage, and vowed they would 
revenge themselves on the doctor ; 
and so they did. They lay in wait for 
him one dark stormy night, as he was 
going the road, and murdered him at 
the foot of the rising ground yonder, 
which ever since then has gone by the 
name of “ the doctor’s hill.” 

The party being augmented by the 
addition of our friends, we had their 
car to strengthen our cavalcade on 
starting from Lahinch. The vehicle 
belonged to the latter place; a fact 
made manifest by the name thereof 
being painted in part very conspi- 
cuously on the back. I say in part, 
because the improvident artist, not 
calculating on consequences, had set 
out very gallantly with fine long let- 
ters, and arrived at the end of his 
space before reaching the end of his 
word ; so that he was compelled after 
a flourishing LAHINC, to squeeze in 
the last little unfortunate letter H, as 
best he could, under the rest, sadly 
diminished in its fair proportions, and 
looking as if it were in disgrace in the 
corner. The equipage seemed mar- 
vellously jolting and crazy, and the 
steed belonged to the tribe of “high 
in bone and low in flesh ;” so that we 
decided on transferring some of our 
carpet bags and portmanteaus to the 
Lahinch vehicle, which made room for 
our friends on ours. We were gain- 
ers by this measure, and so was the 
poor horse ; the one by the acquisition, 
and the other by the loss of their 
company. 

We took a ramble on the cliffs here 
this afternoon, to judge, by compari- 
son, of the gigantic proportions of 
those we have been just visiting. 
These did indeed look but miniature 
editions of the stately Moher ; never- 
theless, our dear well-known Kilkee 
headlands did not suffer by the parallel. 
We all agreed, that though on so much 
smaller and less granda scale, they were 
not surpassed in beauty, variety, or 
interest, by any thing we had seen; 
and that however much we had enjoyed 
and admired the others, we were not 
thereby a whit the less satisfied with 
these than before. 
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THE LAST OF OUR POETICAL GARLANDS. 


We have come to the determination 
that this shall be the last of our poeti- 
cal series ; and we have also come to 
the determination, that no inducement 
shall draw from us the why and the 
wherefore of this resolve. Indeed, 
we have always admired Sir John Fal- 
staff, for one declaration of his, and 
have striven’ to act thereon—“ that 
were reasons as plenty as blackberries, 
we should not give them on compul- 
sion.” Accordingly, our poets, who 
still crowd upon us, in numbers ab- 
solutely countless, must content them- 
selves with waiting patiently, till the 
new year, or the next spring ; or it may 
be, the whim of the moment may once 
more induce us to give them audience. 
In like manner, we refuse to give any 
explanation for what reasons it hap- 
pens that a certain promise made in 


our last number, touching an entire 
garland being devoted to our poetesses, 
is herein only partially fulfilled—only 
partially, we say, seeing that not many 
of the contributions from these fair 
worshippers of the muse, shall appear. 
We just hint, however, that it may be 
we feel the difficulty of doing them 
full justice in our prose, and had ra- 
ther allow them to appear, as of old, 
here and there through our pages, 
without note or comment. But as 
this is to be, in very deed, the last, we 
shall give our readers as much as we 
can possibly allow space for: and in 
order to do so, we abstain from further 
observations on our part, and at once 
commence with three poems from the 
pen of one of the first of living poet- 
esses :— 


PRAYER FOR AN ABSENT SISTER. 


A prayer is throbbing in my inmost heart : 
It thrills each chord, and every pulse doth stir: 
Unto mine eyes I feel the quick tears start, 
Breathing that prayer for her, 
Who hath been ever faithful, gentle, true, 
Who, by my side, a graceful woman grew, 
The sister of my love. 


Oh that this prayer might reach th’ Eternal’s throne, 
Warn, as it leaves my aching bosom here: 
Clothed with the same intense and earnest tone, 
Dewed with this loving tear. 
Yet not for this my deep affection’s glow, 
But for His sake, who suffered here below, 
Shall it be heard above. 


Be with her, Lord! be with my precious one ; 
Thou know'st what voiceless sorrow fills the heart : 
Thou see’st the strife that common eyes doth shun, 


And thou the every smart 


Of that fair bosom, overwhelmed with grief. 
Be with her, Father! grant her swift relief. 
Be with my precious one. 


Be with her in her solitude—To thee, 
She may outpour her anguish: bid her bend 
Before thy throne of grace, a trusting knee, 
Knowing thee for her friend : 
Nay—though she hath not strength to form a prayer, 
Its very attitude shall soothe despair, 
While prays in heaven thy son, 
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Be with her in the watches of the night; 
Let ministering spirits guard her rest: 
Instilling heavenly hope, and heavenly might 
Into her slumbering breast. 
Let all her dreams of love and mercy be, 
And when she wakes, let her be still with thee, 
As thou with her hast been. 






Or if it be thy will that sleep should fly 
And her sweet cheek a sleepless pillow press : 

How on the soul within, the inner eye, 
Thoughts, that shall soothe and bless, 

Bring to her mind thy mercies of the past. 

How thy protection hath been round us cast 

In many a trying scene, 
































Bless her and keep her. Let thy countenance 
Be lifted up in love on that beloved : 
By the reflection of thy searching glance 
Be her soul’s radiance proved. 
Even yet on earth thy will may be to make 
Her gentle heart of happy calm partake— 
Teach her to trust in thee. 


Teach her to know the wisdom that afflicts : 
How mercy mingles with each trial sent : 
How all we suffer, feebly here depicts 
The Saviour’s punishment. 
For sin he never knew, yet humbly, bare; 
And that with him his sufferings we may share, 
Oh let us thankful be. 


M. A. Browne. 


THE FORGOTTEN. 





They have forgotten thee—and yet 
How beautiful wert thou ! 

The light of holiness seemed set 
Upon thy lovely brow ; 

And ever ‘neath thy soft dark ere, 

Affection’s fountains seemed to lie 





They saw thee fading in thy youth, 
And shrunk with mournful fears, 
Dreading to look upon the truth, 
Thinking thereon with tears, 
Hoping, when hope was wild and vain, 
A sad relief from present pain. 


I stood with them beside the bed, 
Where lay thy mortal frame, 
And oh, what bitter tears we shed, 
Murmuring thy sainted name. 
Linked to expressions, fond and dear, 
Which thou in life hadst loved to hear. 


Yes, in that chamber’s solemn gloom, 
What idle vows were made ! 

Methought their anguish for thy doom, 
Could never more be staid. 

It seemed as if all happy glee, 

Had from their dwelling passed with thee. 
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But this is changed—a few short years 
And thou art with the past ; 
Thy name unseals no source of tears, 
And scarce a shade is cast, 
When thou art mentioned, by some chance, 
On the light tone or mirthful glance. 


They used to go, as pilgrims, oft 
To weep beside thy grave— 
Now may the summer dews fall soft, 
Or wint’ry tempests rave, 
Yet no familiar foot hath pressed 
The turf of thy lone place of rest. 


They would not own thy lessened power, 
And yet—a fallen star— 
A perished bird—a last year’s flower, 
As much remembered are ; 
Even he, whose heart seemed wholly thine, 
Is kneeling at another's shrine. 


I look upon the silken hair, 
I treasure for thy sake— 
And wonder others do not share 
The thoughts it can awake : 
Strange that I keep thy memory yet, 
When nearer friends can so forget. 
M. A. Browne. 


NYMPHS ON THE SEA SHORE. 


Moonlight over wave, and rock, and sand, 
Filling all heaven’s concave with a light, 
Purer, fairer, clearer, softer, sweeter, dearer, 
Than the sunshine bright ; 
And lovelier than day’s habitants, the band 
Whose light footsteps skim the shelly strand. 


Wreaths of silver crown each gentle wave, 
Clearly drawn the frowning rocks arise, 
Fearless brows uplifting, towards the white clouds drifting 
Swiftly through the skies— 
Lo, the radiance penetrates each cave, 
That a shelter from the noontide gave. 


Listen to the chiming of the sea, 
Murmuring like the rustling of a wood, 
Yet soft silvery laughter, and its echoes after, 
Break the solitude. 
Nothing sweeter than its ringing glee, 
To the listening wonderer’s ear can be. 


And a flute-strain riseth on the night, 
Gayer than the gladdest song of earth, 
With the laugh it mingleth, and the ‘rapt ear tingleth, 
At its wondrous mirth ; 
While light forms in floating robes bedight 
Up the flock came tripping into sight. 


Some who, all day, rested in the shade 
Of these caverns, now have ventured out ; 
Some on white shells riding, o’er the waves come gliding, 
Welcomed with a shout 
Of blithe greeting ; some with flowers arrayed, 
Here have come from the far forest glade. 

















































Our next is from the pen of another 
fair authoress. When we inform our 
readers, that she does not yet number 
sixteen years, we are sure they will 
agree with us that the following gives 
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i Thus they meet who never meet by day, 

X All their tasks are dance and gladness now,— 

Full, immortal gladness, free from worldly sadness, 
Lights each beauteous brow; 

Whilst unwearied o’er the sands they play, 

Or in groups amidst the caverns stray. 


Some are dancing to the music rare 
Of an unseen harp's melodious sounds ; 
Some are lightly leaping ; some the sea shells heaping 
In fantastic mounds ; 
Some amidst the rocks, half poised in air, 
Hide, or seek their merry comrades there. 


So they pass the jocund hours of night. 
7 5 
Strangely to the home-bound mariner 
Come the mingled noises of their many voices, 
Whilst his heart doth stir 
With a mingled pulse of joy and fear, 
Strains so sweet, and yet so wild, to hear. 


M. A. Browne. 


promise of future powers, which only 
require study of the art, careful exa- 
mination of the best models, and a 
little more discipline and knowledge, 
to attain fame and distinction :— 


SONG OF THE HOURS, 


We have come from the land of the viewless things. 
Pilgrims to earth on our rainbow wings : 

Oh! would you aught of our being know, 

From whence we journey, whither we go. 
Mortal! seek all things that vanish soon, 

Dew drops that flee ere the blaze of noon: 

The meteor darting so bright and free, 

The waves that curl o’er the dark blue sea: 

A sunbeam dancing above the stream, 

Visions, which float o’er a feverish dream : 

The lightning’s flash, ere the storm-cloud lowers : 
—Such, and so fleet are the changing hours. 


Some of us vestured in light, pursue 
The mystic path that no eye may view : 
Some robed in the ever-changing dyes 
That float at even o’er summer skies : 
And some in a grey and misty veil 
Glide silently on in the starlight .- 
Through the quiet night, throug’ 
Still on we follow, and make no stay: 

Ye chide our lingering: ye wish us slow, 

But heedless, weariless, on we go. 

Oh! many a sigh from earth’s fairest bowers, 
Is borne on the wings of the passing hours. 


the glare of day, 


Ye of the pure heart, and voice of song, 
Whose stainless hands were not formed for wrong. 
Of the shadowless brow, and the laughing eye, 

Ye hail us in joyfulness, as we fly. 

But some there are, and to them we bear 

Dark thoughts of the past, of the future, despair: 
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To whom every pee in each drooping wing, 


Is a shaft more 


eadly than scorpion’s sting ! 


Yet eountless blessings we love to shed 

In fragrance over the guiltless head : 

And to some more sweet than the breath of flowers, 
Are the memories left by the fleeting hours. 


Brompton. 


Our next is ascene from a drama 
of considerable merit, that has been 
sent to us. Had we room, we should 
give fuller extracts; but as it is, we 
can only afford space for the one dia- 
logue, which, from its subject, happens 
to bear citation better than any other. 
Fortunately, it does not require us to 


D. M. M. 


however, that the names of the two 
speakers are Galliard and Brooke— 
that the former isa rich old merchant, 
retired from commercial pursuits ; and 
the latter, a learned man, whom the 
bounty of the other has placed in in- 
dependence—and so with this expla- 
nation, 


state the plot or plan of the play, re- 
stricted as we find ourselves from all 


For us, and for our comedy, 
unnecessary comment. Premise we, 


We beg your hearing patiently. 


GALLiarp.—Alas, good Brooke, my years have been outspent 
In different scenes from these—pent in by walls 
And drilled to the dull daily exercise 
Of posting entries; drawn by habit on 
In the same beaten track, till I became 
Denaturalised, and moulded to the shape 
That suits with thriving. To my cheated soul 
I first set forth a plea, which it approved 
To countenance this calling. I was poor— 
My parents then were living ; duty call’d, 
And I chained down my spirit to the task 
Of their deliverance. Many years were pass'd 
In slow and patient travail, nearing still 
The point ohere my hopes rested ; it was gained, 
And as I turned to trace my backward course, 
Ten thousand feelings, that thro’ all that time 
Had lain subdued and silent in my soul, 
Burst forth, and gushed from every secret pore 
And outlet of my being. ’Twas a pause, 
A breathing-time, a conflict ‘tween the force 
Of nature, and the god of this vain world. 
But nature’s voice had been too long unheard ; 
A faint and broken murmur, drowned till lost 
Amid the general ceaseless stir of life 
And mingling of all discords. I was changed ; 
And hardened in the fire of suffering, 
Till my old native and true character 
Lost all that was born with it, and put forth 
A second growth of stunted common-place 
And heartless seeming. The good Providence 
That ordereth all, that we call accident, 
Hath given my closing day a twilight joy, 
And brought back some of the enwerla y thought 
Without the erring fancies of my youth, 
Weaning me gently from the vanities 
With which my life hath trifled. Oh! the shade 
Of this o’erarching canopy of trees 
Suits well with meditation. We'll rest here, 
And look into this forest. 
BrRooKE.— Truly, sir, 
But that I thought thine eye was negligent 
Of these old earth-born giants that have braved 
The shock of many tempests, I had craved 
Short respite from our travel, and sought out 
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The legends and traditionary tales 

Which, like the tutelar deities of old, 

Inhabit hills, and forests, stream-loved glens, 
And all the still remaining vestiges 

Of pastoral times by nature held in fee, 

And with religious sanctity preserved 

From axe or ploughshare. I rejoice to find 
Thou hast not lost the old instinctive love 

Of natural beauty. Look, sir, at that oak. 
Oh! what a breadth of the green mossy turf 
Lies underneath the shade and majesty 

Of his outstretching limbs! Mark, sir, how curved 
And full of deviations from all rule 

And computation they draw strength and grace 
Out of deformity. What knotted strength 
Dwells in their sinuous length, till they run out 
Into the soft and pliant infancy 

Of little twiglets, thro’ whose tender veins 

The life-blood, entering at the mighty trunk, 
Passes and lends a secret sustenance 

To all its sumless multitude of leaves. 

Our superstitious fathers ofttimes knelt 

Amid this forest, which their druids stained 
With blood of human victims, 


GALLIARD.— I have heard 
Of such dark horrors, but I ne’er believed 
That to the natural heart such damning sins 
Could have found favour. 


Brooke.— Fear, sir, fear is bred 
In every child of Adam. We start forth 
Into a world we know not. Shapes and sounds 
Of undiscovered causes seem to us 
Instinct with power. Weakness teaches fear, 
And fear, submission. Thus the natural mind 
Is led to contemplate, in grief and pain, 
In sickness and in death, the power supreme 
Of angry demons ; and for such was framed 
The worship of the Druids. 


GALLIARD.— Scenes like these 
Would harmonise, methinks, with milder rites, 
And draw a soul towards heaven without the aid 
Of priest or altar. Here, sir, is a spot 
Where, doubtless, many a hermit hath, ere now, 
Lodg’d in sweet quiet ; this green woodland wold 
The circle of his world; this babbling rill 
—Where oft the fawn hath come to slake his thirst 
By him uninjured—his pure beverage. 
Here the bold outlaw may have ofttimes brought 
The spoils of many a capture, and beneath 
The bright and broad-brimmed visage of the moon 
Made merry with his comrades as he passed 
The rude-carved goblet round. Here, too, perchance, 
Old poets may have stolen from knightly halls 
To feed the secret longings of the heart 
With natural music, and the lineaments 
Of truth divested of the forms grotesque 
Of barbarous fancy ; while the stock-dove’s moan 
May oft have fallen upon the lover’s ear 
Where I now hear it—with a heart, alas! 
That echoes back its sadness, 


The foregoing is from the pen of B. B. F., has contributed many ad- 
one who, under the signature of mired flowers to our garlands; and 
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although our friend’s talents appear 
to us more descriptive or didactic, 
than dramatic, we think it does him 


GENIUS. 


Voyager of trackless mind, 

Whom no prison fetters bind ; 

Without pilot, without guide, 

Borne along by wind and tide 

Ona never-resting sea, 

Shoreless as eternity : 

All the fairy worlds that lie 

Scattered round thee on thy way 

Fail thine heart to satisfy— 

Fail to make thee pause and stay. 

For thine is still the high endeavour 

Which prompts thee onward thus for 
ever— 

Thine a thirst thou can’st not slake, 

Though loveliest planets for thy sake 

Breathed upon no mortal vision 

Hues of light and form elysian. 


Oh, joy! for we behold thee winging 

From some world more fair than this ; 

And a choir of spirits singing 

Eestasies of new-born bliss. 

All this visible sky and earth 

Seems awakened with new birth, 

And the flowers that wreath thy hair 

Are the same that thou did’st bear 

With thee in the glad exchange 

Of earthly thrall for heavenly range. 

But thy spirit on them fell, 

And the powers within that dwell, 

Form and fragrance, charm and co- 
lour, 

Else with every day grown duller— 

Felt th’ enchantment round thee wreath- 
ing, 

Felt the spell thy lips are breathing. 


Other joys there are, blithe spirit, 
Which our nature doth inherit ; 
But they soon grow faint, and tell 
Of earth they are, on earth they dwell. 
Thee, i oft supine and low, 
Thee, though laden with our woe, 
Nought can wholly overcome, 
Wholly soil the plumage bright 
Brought from yonder glorious home 
In the realms of love and light. 
Tones upon thy lips still speak 

Of harmony no discords break ; 
Images around thee flit 

That no earthly sun hath lit ; 

And every look and motion wear 

A glory not of earth or air. 


Lo! scarce seen by mortal eye, 
Truant from the eternal sky, 

Thou the waves art hov’ring nigh ; 
Known but by the beams that throw 
Radiance on the tide below. 


Vou. XVIIL—No. 106. 
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no discredit. Here are two more 
contributions from him. 


But of all thy favourite haunt 
Is the heart and soul of man: 
If that heart and soul but pant 
To escape the blight and ban 
Passed on all of earthly mood, 
Toil, and care, and servitude. 


Thou wert to old poets known 

By thy star-bestudded zone— 

By thy forehead pale and high, 

And thy passion-speaking eye: 

By the clusters of dark hair 

Floating on thy bosom bare: 
Heaving ever with a feeling 

Of the joys thou art revealing— 

By the music that pursues thee, 

And in thine own echoes woos thee: 
By the cloud beneath thee spread, 
Rising from the earth men tread: 

By that shell with pearls inwreathed, 
Into which, when thou hast breathed, 
The air is hushed, and silence deep 
Broods like an infant in its sleep. 


Bright spirit, that when all is dead, 
And every other friend hath fled, 
Wilt our grief and sorrow share, 
Nay, clothe thyself in our despair. 
Goddess, or whate’er thou art, 

Ruler of the human heart, 

Come and charm the ills away 

That afflict us night and day; 

Come, and our darkening path adorn 
With glimpses of a brighter morn ; 
Come, and our lips to music wake 
Sweeter than earthly sounds can make, 


CLARA. 


Ah! wilt thou hear this pensive lay ? 
A shattered gem, a faded flower, 
Are the fit emblems of a heart 
That basks no more in fortune’s ray, 
But long hath marked each day and 
hour 
Its dearest, fondest hopes depart. 


Yet, it were sweet, tho’ thou may’st prove 
Unkind, to weave this artless strain, 
Which, though it unavailing be 

Thy yet unpitying heart to move, 
May still the sweet distinction gain 
To win at least one smile from thee. 


Thy witching smile, thy speling eye, 


The promise of thy youthful bloom, 
And all the charms that round thee 
dwell, 
First called from me the lover’s sigh ; 
The1 sunk this heart in deeper gloom 
Than ever darkened hermit’s cell. 
24H 
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*T were yain to:sing thy beauty’s praise ! 
The heart alone could rightly speak 
The mixed emotions of my breast, 
As on that lovely face I'd gaze, 
And try, but find all words were 
weak, 
To tell thee what my sighs con- 
fessed. 


Return we again to our poetesses— 
and, lo! our hand falls on two very 
fanciful, but beautiful poems : the first 
suggested by the sound produced by 
the leaves of the bibles of a congrega- 


A rustling as of autumn leaves— 

As if a gentle blast 

Through trembling trees and ripening 
sheaves, 

Where sinks the meadowy surge, or 
heaves, 

With harvest-whispers passed ;— 

Such was the sound that evermore 

Moved visibly the stillness o’er 

Of that assembly vast ! 


Or was it like that sweetest sound 

In some long weary calm, 

When homeward voyagers embound 
In glassy seas that breathe not round 
Behold the uplifted palm 

Of him who watches for a wind 
Dearer than zephyrs left behind, 

Or airs of odorous balm ? 


The low and life-like fluttering, heard 
Through every snowy sail, 

When with united soul are stirred, 
Responsive to one guiding word, 

All in that dwelling frail— 

So might it seem that there each hand 
Put forth its welcome from the land 
Some spirit-breeze to hail. 


Or was it like the breath suppressed 
Of men who rise by night— 

And cast away their pillowed rest, 
And dreamy softness from their breast, 
And gird themselves with might, 
Vowed to some great and high emprize 
Too deep for human words or sighs 

Till breaks the morning light ? 


Yes! it was this—all these—and more! 
It was the harvest wind 
Passing the fields of this world o’er ; 
Moving the leaves of life to pour 
Their fragrance on the abel 
And soon ‘the reapers” shall come forth, 
Whose angel-wings shall shake the 
earth, 

God’s golden sheaves to bind ! 

E. M. H. 
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Forgive, sweet maid, this artless strain, 
Like wilding flowers in clusters strung, 
And if, perchance, it reach thine ear, 

Reject it not with cold disdain ; 
But what in vain the faltering tongue 
Would speak—oh! thus vouchsafe 

to hear. 

B. B. F. 


tion turned over simultaneously for a 
reference made during the sermon ; 
and the ether entitled the Phantom of 
Light. 


THE PHANTOM OF LIGHT, 


Through the silence of the night— 
Through the brightness of the day, 
Thou art near my soul and sight, 
Ne’er to pass away ! 


Though through life we walked apart 
In the stillness of our love, 

Death restores thee to my heart 

A seraph from above! 


O’er the waters round my soul, 
Like the dove unto the ark, 

As the slow night-watches roll, 
Com’st thou through the dark. 


And yet, oh! golden-feathered dove !* 
Earth has no ark for thee ; 

Some omen of celestial love 

Must bring thee thus to me. 


Spirit beautiful !—I hear 
Thy soft and spectral tread, 
Spirit faithful !—vision clear 
From the glorious dead ! 


Whispering ever only ‘‘ Peace !” 
Tenderest !—dost thou come 

To bid my own heart’s warfare cease, 
And lead me gently home ? 


To the Saviour’s calm right hand 
From the tempests here 

Dost thou call me ?—to the land 
Sorrow comes not near ? 


** Sorrow !”—let me wrong not it ! 
The angel that made known, 

That soul whose lustrous sweetness lit 
O’erwhelming moments lone : 


The black-wing’d angel by my side 
Singing still of thee, 

And of thy God ;—+ill bitter pride, 
Slow-melting, bowed the knee. 
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* Psalm Ixviii. 13. 
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And, glorified one! is not this 
Worth all those early tears ? 

This high communion’s solemn bliss 
Worth anguish-haunted years ? 


Do I bemoan the mortal strife 

Of past and conquered woe ? 

Nay! dust more done than breathing life! 
Bright spirit! deem not so! 


Yet, leave me not now, breaking dawn 
With dreary eye of grey 

Watches the city’s hearsed-ones drawn 
From ruined homes away ! 


Gallantry forbids we should omit 
some very pleasing lines we have re- 
ceived from a fair authoress, signing 
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Not now! it is the parting hour, 

When more than Death withdraws 

From heaven’s pure lamp of searching 
power, 

From light’s supernal laws. 


Stay yet a little! till with thee 
My soul permitted soars, 

To join the song of victory 
On unimagined shores ! 


E. M. H. 


herself M. B. H.; but the entire is 
too long for our limits, and we shall 
merely give an extract. 


Now o’er the wave the light brocawn 
Glides slowly, smoothly, softly on: 
The accents of a mournful la 

Steal o’er the ear: as steals the day 
Upon the sight, when slowly run 
The rising day-beams from the sun, 
See the tints of dying day 

Lose the warmth of fost’ring ray, 
Mellowed, as the sun goes down 
Into twilight’s dusky brown; 
‘Fading still more faint, less bright, 
To the darker shades of night. 


And now farewell; a long farewell 
to our poets and poetasters: see they 
not in the fierce struggle of contending 
factions how the muses fly dismayed: 
what a fire Joe Hume and radical 
Roebuck kindle for verses (be they 
sense or nonsense,) and the writers of 
verse. Let then our rhyme-stringers 
and couplet-weavers betake themselves 
in time to some useful studies. Is 
there not melody enough for this age 
in O’Connell’s last whine, and imagi- 
nation enough in the Whig budget ? 


The lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud 
lament : 

From haunted spring, and dale 

Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting genius is with sighing sent. 

With flowers, in woven tresses torn, 

The muses in dim shades of tangled 
thickets mourn, 


Yet, lest our irritabile genus might 
wholly be depressed, here comes a 
sonnet with some consolation for theme 


IL. 


The muse hath never yet her own forsaken: 
Some may not wear her wreath, and some may pine, 
Or through ill fortune’s clouds but dimly shine ; 
And some by early death are overtaken, 
Hushed, while a dying strain is all they waken ; 
Care, too, in some may quench the ray divine. 
Yet, though they feel the ills of human kind, 
Their spirits bask in joy, like harps laid bare 
To the caresses of the enamoured wind : 
For them doth nature husband all her fair 
And loftiest inspiration, and unbind 
Sweet voices, that lay mute, till charmed to bear 
The heart's deep impulse with them in some lay 
Sweet as Zolian harps, but not to pass away. 
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It. 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


In a mountain glen a streamlet sprung, 
From a rude and rocky bed, 

The wild flowers over its margin hung ; 

And their odorous incense round it flung, 
Where its glancing waters sped. 


In sooth ’twas a bright and joyous stream, 
As it laughed in its infant glee, 

And kissed by the warm sun’s amorous beam, 

It murmuring flowed; oh! nought could seem 
More sportive, happy, and free. 


The young rose bathed her blushing face 
In its pure and sparkling tide ; 

And the lily fair, in her queenly grace, 

Her beauties loved in its wave to trace, 
With her glance of maiden pride. 


But that bounding streamlet onward flew, 
Afar from its native glen; 

No wild flowers now on its margin grew, 

And near amid cultured plains it drew, 
To the noisy haunts of men. 


And though garden flowrets round it shone 
More fair than the wild glen bore, 

Yet the sunny smile from its face was gone, 

And slow and silent it wandered on, 
Unheeding the lovely shore. 


And farther yet, in its onward course, 
The broad stream proudly flowed ; 
The rude winds sang for it music hoarse, 
And the tempest smote it with angry force, 
Till its foamy crest it showed. 


And a proud and mighty river it grew ; 
And it gained a name from men ; 
And they feared the wrath of its waters blue, 
Nor dreamed of the tranquil time it knew, 
Ere it left its own loved glen. 


In the ocean’s boundless depths at last, 
A goal that river found ; 

And its course of strife and passion past, 

It sought for rest in those waters vast, 
Where no fathom line can sound. 


Oh say, is not that warring tide 

Like man’s ambitious life ? 
Condemned from tranquil joys to glide, 
And ’mid oblivion’s waters wide, 


To end his course of strife, B. J, M. 


IIt. 


THE RUINS OF TORFEQUAN CASTLE, 
The last abode of the Templars in Great Britain. 


How art thou fallen, thou once majestic pile! 

How dimmed the glory of thy tottering walls: 

No more the choir sounds through thy slumbering aisle, 
No more the banquet glitters in thy halls, 
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Returns not now the throng of pomp and pride, 
For tournament or battle firm arrayed : 

Thy portals ope not to the glittering tide 

Of youth exulting in the steed and blade. 


Silent thy courts! The fearful sleep of death 
Rests on them with a calm profoundly still : 
Dim terrors hush the gazer’s faltering breath, 
And all seems haunted by the shades of ill. 


The secret stairway, and the hollow wall 
Now bared by time, with all their subtle art ; 
Those cells extended far beneath each hall, 
Some faint conjecture of old deeds impart. 


Torfequan wake! bid all thine echoes tell 

Onee more the sounds of horror they have heard : 
The shriek of anguish, and the midnight knell | 
Of murdered victim in those vaults interred. 


Guilt-stained, presumptuous race, who boldly stood 
Before the Lord of heaven, and earth, and time: 
With hands imbrued in fellow-mortal’s blood, 

And conscience steeled with every vilest crime. 


Vain all their efforts! vain a giant’s strength 
To win again their empire and their fame: 
The hour of retribution comes, at length, 
And dark oblivion gathers o’er their name. 


Iv. 
SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


I have dreamed of thee in the silent night, 
When Nature was hushed in repose ; 

I have thought of thee when the morning light 
O’er a slumbering world arose ! 

I have loved thee when summer’s golden beams 
Fell soft on thy beautiful brow ;— 

But not in my waking or midnight dreams, 
More dear than I love thee now ! 


I have wandered with thee by the valley green, 
Where streamlets meandering flow,— 
For where is thy image, I fancy the scene, 
The sweetest to mortals below! 
More softly the songsters pour forth their lay, 
The flowers at thy fair presence bow— 
O! I've loved thee by night and I’ve loved thee by day, 
But never more dearly than now ! 


Then since I have loved thee, gentle one, 
OQ! whisper that I’m loved by thee: 

And Time, as he travels his swift journey on, 
Shall make thee still lovely to me. 

Each hour that I gaze on thy fair beaming eyes, 
Or look on thy calm placid brow, 

Emotions shall waken, and joys shall arise, 
As tender and true as they're now ! 
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Vv. 
KEATS 


The world he dwelt in was a solitude ; 
And he a flitting shade,—a spectre pale,— 
A voice, like that embodied in the gale, 
When in its softest whisper it hath wooed 
A Naiad in her cave. Earth’s common brood, 
Trampling the flowers, which Heaven's own sweets exhale 
Looked on him as a glow-worm, or a snail, 
Crushed under foot, if in their way it stood : 
And so they crushed him. 
’T was a grateful boon, 
To send him early from this world of sorrows ; 
For his young heart, dried up and withered soon, 
Having no joy, save what from love it borrows— 
Love, like his own Endymion’s for the moon— 
And hope, the rainbow spanning our to-morrows. sae 


Vi. 


The wood wind-shaken, and the lofty mountain 
Dark shapes, that hover round each mist-wreathed height : 
Lone glen, wild waterfall, and rippling fountain 
The majesty and mystery of night 
Blend in one mingled spell. All heaven is bright 
With stars unnumbered, through the blue profound, 
Calmly revolving in unvarying round, 
as of peace supreme, eternal might. 
And cans't thou gaze on all this splendid scene, 
Nor feel within a consciousness sublime 
Of something greater than the eye hath seen? 
Something unchecked by space, unworn by time 
That pants from earth, and earth’s vain dreams to fly, 
And find its mate and home in yon blue sky. sar 


VIL. 
THE BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


A barrister he’s an idle man, 
With a wig and a flowing gown ; 
Who wanders about the hall afl day, 
Or else about the town. 


A barrister he’s a man can talk 
Till you'd think, if you’d save the nation, 
All you've to do is to give him the seals, 
Or some other situation. 


A barrister now’s a spirited man, 

When the “Evening Mail” attacks him ; 
Government needs support—with him 

Is a highly favourite maxim. 


A barrister keeps his maxim, too: 
Were the radical party to fail, 

You'd see how he’d vapour about the law, 
And the length of O’Connell’s tail. 


A barrister he’s a man that is known 

To have dined where the Templar’s dust is ; 
And gone in a cab to Westminster Hall, 

To look at the courts of justice, 
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A barrister dives ’neath the Liffey’s bed, 
And is solemnly wigged by La Vallée ; 

Then ascends with his bag, which contains within 
The last number of Charles O'Malley, 


A barrister dives again with his wig, 
And unlawyers himself in the dark ; 
Capsizes Queen’s Counsel in rushing up stairs, 
With a huge pair of spurs for the park. 


A barrister’s call, like a parson’s, is one 
For any preferment that suits ; 

He’s oui to take a police office chair, 
Or the hand of Miss Burdett Coutts. 


A barrister eats his way to the bar, 
And in all his subsequent wishes, 

He shows a consistency much to be praised, 
In his love of the loaves and fishes, 


A barrister hopes to he saved, they say : 
How provoking, alas, ’twould prove, 
If eating and drinking were not the way 


To be called to the bar above. 


GASPAR THE PIRATE: 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Or the birth and parentage of the 
man who has supplied the theme of 
the following story, (for I cannot con- 
sent to such a perversion of terms as 
to call him hero,) nothing is positively 
known. But so many circumstances 
concur to identify with them those of 
the youth immediately in the course of 
this chapter described, that little doubt 
remains on the subject: indeed, as 
there is tolerably conclusive evidence 
with respect to it, I am warranted in 
assuming their identity. 

His real name has been suppressed, 
from motives of delicacy; and that 
by which he became notorious in after 
life, and which he had found it con- 
venient to adopt, in order, as it will be 
seen, to aid him in some of his designs, 
is substituted in its stead. 

He was by birtha Frenchman, a native 
of the province of Guienne, of arespect- 
able family ; and, so far as depended on 


his parents, he had had the opportu- 
nities of a good education ;—that is, 
they regularly paid the usual terms at a 
school bearing a good reputation, for 
their son’s daily passing a certain num- 
ber of hours at it. 

He was, however, one of those per- 
sons who incur the responsibility of 
their own education ; and to whom it is 
impossible to apply the maxim of the 
sage for the training of youth ;* in- 
asmuch as they discover from their 
childhood a propensity to vice, and a 
determination to have their own way, 
that baffle the skill of the most ju- 
dicious parents. 

At school he had been flogged as 
long as flogging was good for him, or, 
more correctly speaking, till his master 
found that it was completely thrown 
away; when, seeing that such a 
youth was likely to bring discredit 
on his seminary, at his request his 


* «Train up a child in the way he should go,” &c,—Prov. xxii. 6. 
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parents withdrew him from it; and a 
sort of desultory home education suc- 
ceeded, that was the only one they had 
it left in their power to give him, and 
was well calculated to mature his 
qualities. 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned, he possessed some, in them- 
selves excellent, and an ornament and 
advantage to most who possess them ; 
but which, taken in conjunction with 
the others, become highly dangerous to 
the society amongst whom the owner 
of them moves. He had an excellent 
address and perfect self-possession, 
which, with a certain degree of know- 
ingness, gave him all the appearance 
of being a person of talent, and ren- 
dered him, in the abstract, well calcu- 
lated for passing through life, or, as it 
is vulgarly termed, taking care of 
number one. He would tell a lie with 
an air that an honest well-disposed 
person would have in vain attempted 
to imitate, and that would have equally 
defied the perceptive powers of such a 
person, when not previously acquainted 
with him, to detect. And he early 
turned this faculty to account, in 
making it appear to the friends and 
acquaintances of his parents, that they 
were in the habit of treating him with 
harshness and severity, and that the 
exposés his headstrong conduct often 
rendered unavoidable, instead of being 
attributable to Ais fault, were to be 
placed to their account. 

Thus the situation of his parents 
was rendered doubly embarrassing: 
for between their inclination not to 
undeceive their acquaintance as to 
their son’s real character, and his 
talents for dissimulation, he passed 
himself off with many for a youth of 
more than ordinary promise, who was 
particularly unfortunate in his parents ; 
and whenever his bad disposition so 
far prevailed over his prudential cun- 
ning as to make him show himself to 
them in his true character, they were 
ready to blame his parents fur not 
adopting towards him that severe line 
of conduct they would have been the 
first to condemn. Thus it happened 
that he went on to the age of eighteen, 
with little intermission, in the exer- 
cise of his own will and way. He 
learnt just enough to enable him to 
pene himself off amongst persons of 

is own rank; and too little to fit 
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him, even with better intentions, for 
earning a respectable livelihood. 

The death of his father, which hap- 
pened unfortunately at this juncture, 
freed him altogether from any little 
restraint in which he had been held, 
and left him virtually his own master ; 
for he paid no more respect to his 
mother, than what was just sufficient 
to induce her to contribute a little now 
and then towards the means of attain- 
ing his objects. 

Having seen the remains of his un- 
honoured father interred, without any 
other manifestation of fecling than 
what might be expected to mark the 
burial of the carcase of a distempered 
dog,—to wit, a great haste to get rid 
of it, he forthwith commenced bu- 
siness on his own account ; and with 
the money that was entrusted to 
him to pay the undertaker that had 
provided his father’s funeral, he re- 
paired to Bourdeaux, and on the even- 
ing of the next day was seen in the 
pit of the theatre, in company with 
one or two casual acquaintances, who 
knew nothing of his family affairs, 
wholly unconcerned about any thing 
except what was going forward, but 
shewing in his manner somes trifling 
anxiety to avoid being recognised by 
any of his father’s friends. 

But not content with offering such 
an abominable affront to a father that 
he had laid in his grave but the day 
before, he determined to make his 
name instrumental in a nefarious at- 
tempt to raise a further sum of money 
for his purposes. Repairing to an 
innkeeper, at whose house his father 
had been in the habit of staying when 
business drew him to Bordeaux, he 
told him so plausible a story about 
his having come to town to pay some 
debts, and settle some outstanding 
accounts, representing to him, at the 
same time, that he was some fifty 
francs short, that the man without 
hesitation lent him the sum required ; 
accompanying his loan with many ex- 
pressions of respect for the memory 
that he was sacrilegiously insulting, 
and making it a point with him that he 
should put up at his house as long as 
his business detained him in town. 

Encouraged by the friendly tone of 
the innkeeper’s invitation, he readily 
accepted it ; and would, no doubt, have 
abused his hospitality to an indefinite 
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length of time, had not certain appear- 
ances of dissipation, joined to his pro- 
tracted stay, led the man to suspect 
that all was not right with him. He 
wrote to his mother, delicately ac- 
quainting her with what had taken 
place, and soon received an answer. 
She, poor woman! alarmed for the 
safety of her son,—for the galicys 
would have been his destiny had the 
affair been followed up,—acknowledged 
to the inn-keeper the correctness of the 
whole transaction, and remitted him 
the sum necessary for repaying his 
loan, and defraying h« r son’s expenses, 
enclosing, at the same time, a letter to 
him, warning him of the danger he 
had escaped, and desiring him to 
return home immediately. 

To her order, or rather request, he 
paid no attention whatever ; but find- 
ing that he could not prolong his stay 
at the hotel, without incurring a re- 
newal of the innkeeper’s suspicion, he 
removed to another part of the town, 
and continued to amuse himself on the 
remains of the sums that he had con- 
trived to possess himself of. 

The theatre is at all times a danger- 
ous resort for youth. From the pit 
he soon got behind the scenes; and 
the society he met there was well 
calculated to call into action the vices 
of his nature. It soon engendered in 
him habits of dissipation and expense 
wholly unbefitting his circumstances 
and station ; and to support which the 
roulette table and dice box offered 
the readiest prospect. 

To these he applied himself with a 
keen assiduity, but inexperience ren- 
dered his first attempt unsuccessful ; 
and he returned to his mother with 
many prot-stations of a determination 
to reform; but in the hope of being 
able to work on her credulous affec- 
tion, so as to gain a second outfit for 
his favourite occupation. 

In this attempt he was more suc- 
cessful: a little dissimulation, and a 
short course of good behaviour, which 
he knew well how to adopt upon oc- 
casion, were sufficient to deceive an 
indulgent mother, sorrowing over the 
vices of ason, and overjoyed at the 
prospect of his reformation; and he 
was soon enabled to make a fresh start 
in his former career. But the same 
want of success attended him. 

Despairing of being able to impose 
on his mother so easily a second time, 
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he was induced to have recourse to 
practices inadmissible even amongst 
the latitudinarians that frequented the 
roulette table, and which occasioned 
his being expelled from their society. 
Disgraced thus amongst his disre- 
putable associates, he knew not where 
to turn. Home had no — in it to 
invite him; and wi itho ut money or 
credit, it was impossible to make his 
debut elsewhere ; so he took the deter- 
mination of seeking his furtune as an 
adventurer, a course that he was in- 
duced to adopt, as well from his hop- 
ing that it might enable him to raise 
some money, as from his having a turn 
for that sort of life; and as he had 
often heard his father speak of some 
relative of his that had settled in the 
island of Bourbon, he fixed on it for 
the scene of his operations ; not from 
any wish to be mene a relation of his 
father’s, but merel y because it was the 
only place that his limited knowled Ige 
of geogray shy suggested to him. 
According ly, through the medium 
of the inn-keeper, he acquainted his 
mother with his determination, and 
engaged him to represent to her, that 
it was the best mode in which he could 
dispose of himself; and also to induce 
her to advance the money necessary 
for fitting him out, and paying his pas- 
sage. This the innkeeper readily and 
conscientiously undertook to do ; not, 
indeed, from entering into the youth’ 8 
views or wishes upon the subject, but 
from regarding him as a person sure 
to bring disgrace on himself eventually ; 
for his character was by this time no 
secret to those who took an interest 
in his family ; and the inn-keeper 
rightly inferred, that they would be 
less involved in it, by the scene of 
such pranks as he had already played 
on him, being removed to a distance. 
It did not need a very powerful ad- 
vocate to bring his mother over to 
this cpinion. She quickly coincided 
in the friendly inn-keeper’s view of the 
case, and agrced to advance the sum 
required ; only requesting of him to 
secure its being laid out as he had re- 
commended, and to see that her son 
did not get hold of any part of it. 
And as a further inducement to him 
to.take himself off, she promised to 
furnish him with a letter of credit on 
a mercantile house in Bourbon, for 
part of a sum of money left him by 
his father, subject to her control; and 
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in case of his good behaviour, in due 
time to pay him the rest. 

The prospect of gaining possession 
of a sum of money had the desired 
effect on him. He lost no time in 
petting himself ready, and as we have 

efore seen that he could rein himself 
in when he had an object in view, the 
hope of being able to work upon his 
mother, so as to wheedle her into an 
anticipation of her intentions, with 
regard to the remainder of the sum, 
acted as a strong stimulus to good be- 
haviour for the time, and made him 
play his part so well, as to make it 
much more probable that he had im- 
ce upon himself, than that he had 
aid any very deep schemes for deceiv- 
ing his mother. 

But be that as it may, it had all the 
effect that he could have desired. He 
took leave of her with apparent re- 
gret, which it is by no means necessary 
to suppose was feigned. Hard must 
be the heart of the youngster, who 
can part from an only parent, and 
launch into the world without some 
emotion, however transient it may be: 
but in his case, it is to be presumed, it 
was not of long duration. It was, 
however, long enough to make her, 
while she offered a prayer for his 
amendment, foster some hope of it; 
vain, but not on that account, to be 
either despised or condemned. 

He was now fairly started in life. 
If his character was not a good one, 
he had every facility for retrieving it ; 
as he was about to remove toa dis- 
tance from the scene of his past fol- 
lies ; and besides, the pranks of youth 
are never regarded in the same light 
as the vices of manhood: people are 
always disposed to attribute them to 
thoughtlessness, and the wildness oc- 
casioned by a redundancy of animal 
spirits; and to make allowance for 
them accordingly. But the same li- 
centious disposition that had charac- 
terized his boyhood, still continued to 
manifest itself. The field for the dis- 
play of his abilities was somewhat 
circumscribed during the passage. He 
had embarked on board a large ship, 
such as was in those days (when dou- 
bling the Cape of Good Hope was 
a much more serious business than it 
is now,) exclusively employed in the 
trade to India, and the number and 
respectability of the passengers kept 
him a little in awe at first. He had 
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not the means of indulging his pro- 
pensity to gambling; but the down- 
ward inclination in him occasioned a 
distaste for the society of his fellow 
passengers, that made him seek that 
of the foremast hands. He soon 
managed to introduce himself into 
the forecastle, where le was to be 
found on every possible occasion, 
drinking, and entertaining the men 
with anecdotes, real or fictitious, of 
his own achievements ; ; and lending a 
willing ear in return to their accounts 
of their blackguard frolics, and gene- 
rally unedifying conversation. He 
heard with pleasure the various modes 
in which they were in the habit of 
practising ruses on their superiors, 
and received many useful hints, that 
he afterwards, in all probability, turned 
to account. Stretched in one of their 
hammocks, with a cigar in his mouth, 
he was precisely in his element ; and 
it is more than probable, that feeling 
himself so much at home as he did, in- 
fluenced him in the choice of his future 
occupation. 

His frequent visits to the forecastle, 
at length attracted the notice of the 
captain, who, thinking that his pen- 
chant for the conversation of the sea- 
men might proceed from the inexpe- 
rience of youth, ventured to tell him 
that it was not “the thing ;” but as 
he paid no attention to the hint, and 
chose rather to appear offended at the 
captain’s well-meant remonstrance, he 
troubled himself nc more about him ; 
and his marked preference for the 
society of the forecastle, gave umbrage 
to his fellow passengers. 

Thus he arrived in Bourbon, with 
a bad reputation. His letter of cre- 
dit, which would have been equally 
one of recommendation, had it not 
been for his misconduct on the pas- 
sage, procured him no more notice 
than a single invitation from the mer- 
chant upon whom it was drawn ; and 
instead of being able to procure a si- 
tuation of trust, he was obliged to 
accept one as an inferior overseer on 
a coffee plantation. 

For this occupation he was not alto- 
gether unsuited. Slaves were at that 
time in the literal acceptation of the 
term, driven ; no one ever thought of 
leading them. The neighbourhood of 
Madagascar and the coast of Africa, 
where any number of them could be 
had for a trifle, rendered their cost, on 
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arriving in the island, a matter of 
little or no account ; and interest had, 

consequently, not yet lent its powerful 

impulse, where humanity was wanting, 

to dictate any other course of treat- 

ment. Severity was the only stimulus 

to the performance of their tasks, that 

was employed by much the greater 

number of masters; and where such 

a system prevailed, our youth was 

an acquisition. It was an easy matter 

to order a slave any number of lashes, 

and where a character was to be made 
in such a way, he was not long in 
gaining a good one ; for as he became 
acquainted with the numerous modes 
of varying punishment, he took a par- 
ticular pleasure in the discharge of 
his duties ; so that before he had been 
a year on the plantation, he attained so 
high a place in the estimation of his 
employer, that he easily induced him 
to join in writing a letter to his mo- 
ther, representing him as so active and 
energetic a person, that he could not 
fail to succeed, if he had but the means 
of associating himself in partnership 
in a plantation ; expecting thereby to 
gain possession of the remainder of 
his father’s bequest. 

But in the meantime, a circumstance 
occurred, that materially changed the 
position of his affairs. 

There was in his neighbourhood an 
old planter, who bore an excellent re- 
putation in every respect, and was par- 
ticularly remarkable for humanity to 
his slaves; a quality much rarer at 
that time than it has since become. 
He had acquired by his industry a tole- 
rable independence ; and possessed, 
amongst other property, a young Creole 
negress of great beauty, and of a mind, 
as it would appear, superior to her 
condition. Her personal attractions 
had caught the eye of our youth, and 
he had endeavoured, by every means in 
his power, to gain her favour ; but 
she peremptorily refused to accede to 
his proposals ; and witha sense of pro- 
priety rarely to be met with amongst 
females of her-class, had avoided her 
admirer, as they would have termed 
him, on all occasions. 

I would not be so far misunderstood, 
as to be supposed to claim for this poor 

unfortunate, the credit of being pos- 
sessed of that exalted virtue, that 
points out to the more enlightened 
and more fortunate of her sex the im- 
propriety, under any circumstances, of 
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incontinence. She had never been 
taught to look upon it as a vice, nor 
even as disgraceful. The fact was, 
her affections were previously en- 
gaged to a young freeman of her own 
colour, and who was, in other respects, 
more suited to her condition. 

The effect this had upon the youth 
was but that of inflaming his desire ; 
he had proposed to her master to 
buy her; and in order to induce 
him to part with her, had offered 
him an exorbitant price. But this 
excellent man was too humane to 
sacrifice the happiness of his young 
slave to so sordid a motive, and re- 
fused his offer. 

Foiled thus in his attempts on slave 
and master, he was obliged, for the 
time, to desist from his nefarious pur- 
pose, and chew the cud of mingled 
hatred and disappointment ; but ma- 
lice soon supplied the place of desire 
in his bosom. The death of the 
old gentleman, which happened un- 
luckily a short time after, gave him 
an opportunity of renewing his perses 
eution of the girl. The old man’s 
property was advertised for sale, for 
the benefit of his heirs; and as the 
sale was to take place by auction, he 
thought himself sure of his mark, as 
he determined to carry her off, at any 
price within his means ; for his hatred 
now gave him an additional incentive to 
the execution of his design and he ex- 
pected to gratify his spite and his ap- 
petite at once. 

The day fixed for the sale having 
arrived, a number of bidders had, as 
usual, assembled, and many of the old 
man’s slaves showed the most heartfelt 
grief for the event that led to a 
change of their masters; for they 
were pretty sure that their condition 
would not be mended, while there was 
every chance of the contrary. 

After several of them had been dis- 
posed of, the young girl already men- 
tioned presented herself. Her down- 
cast look, and quick short replies to 
one or two questions that were put to 
her by the auctioneer, showed that she 
sensibly felt the degrading position in 
which she was placed; while her 
strained eyes, heaving breast, and long 
heavy respiration, indicated the intense 
anxiety that she felt for the event of 
the sale. The auctioneer announced 
her name and condition—“ Maria The- 
resa, Crevle of the island ——, aged 
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eighteen, well conducted,” and so on ; 
and requested some one to name a 
price for her. 

Her value, taking into consideration 
every circumstance in her favour, was, 
at the utmost, a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. They began at a hundred and 
twenty, and after a few bids, our youth 
advanced to the front of the crowd 
that surrounded her. From the mo- 
ment he appeared, her tears began to 
flow freely ; he bid at once a hundred 
and fifty dollars for her. 

“Do not buy me, sir,” sobbed the 
weeping girl, “do not buy me, I beg 
of you.” 

All present looked at her with asto- 
nishment, and inquired the cause of 
so strange a deportment in a young 
slave negress. 

As it was whispered round by one or 
two who were acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, a deep sensation was felt 
for the helpless girl ; and many wished 
to save her from a person whom they 
considered, with justice, as her per- 
secutor. For though it is but too 
true, that the law had made no provi- 
sion against such an emergency, the 
hearts of most men, when left to 
their own impulse, utterly reprobate 
conduct that involves such an aggra- 
vation of oppression. 

After having heard this bid, which, 
as I have stated, must have been es- 
teemed the outside of her value, some 
one present, to whom she wished to be 
sold, and who had promised to save 
her from her persecutor, if he pre- 
sented himself at the auction, offered 
twenty-five dollars more for her. The 
other immediately bid two hundred 
dollars. 

«* Do not buy me, sir,” repeated the 
negress; the tone of humble entreaty 
in which her first request was pre- 
ferred, changed now to one savouring 
rather of the imperative, “ do not buy 
me ;” and she added, with a menacing 
air, “ you will but lose your money.” 

Nevertheless, he continued to bid 
her up. 

Her story being by this time spread 
amongst all present, it created a lively 
interest in her behalf; and they soon 
mounted her to a price altogether dis- 
proportionate to her value. As for 
the girl, she said no more; her tears, 
too, ceased to flow, and she stood with 
her arms crossed, and her eyes fixed on 


the ground, sobbing heavily, with ap- 
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parent resignation, prepared for the 
worst. 

But though, asit will be seen, there 
was more of resolution than resignation 
in her demeanour, every time that the 
auctioneer announced a further offer, 
her heaving bosom rose still higher, 
and showed that no ordinary degree of 
emotion was working within it. 

At length they pushed her price to 
the extraordinary sum of four hundred 
and fifty dollars. Most of the by- 
standers now began to slacken in their 
humane determination, seeing the ex- 
tent to which it was necessary to open 
their purses, in order to effect it ; and 
her benefactor, a poor man, who had 
the will, but not the means, to go 
higher, despaired of being able to 
effect his benevolent purpose, seeing 
that his opponent persisted in bidding 
against him, and supposing that he 
possessed the money necessary for 
thwarting him in the execution of it. 
He advanced and whispered something 
to the girl: probably acquainting her 
with his inability. She started on his 
addressing her, and with a hysterical 
laugh, well according with the rest of 
her appearance, said— 

“ Well, it can’t be helped ; he’s de- 
termined to lose his money.” 

By this, he supposed that she meant 
to convey an enigmatical threat of her 
purpose of becoming a maroon, or 
runaway; a common mode in which 
slaves were, much to their own detri- 
ment, in the habit of being revenged 
on a severe or unjust master. Never- 
theless, as a last effort in her behalf, 
he bid four hundred and seventy-five 
dollars for her. His opponent imme- 
diately bid five hundred. 

* Five hundred dollars,” cried the 
auctioneer—there was a long silence. 

“Five hundred dollars,” he re- 
peated, “ does no one bid more ?” 

There was another long silence—no 
one stirred—all waited in breathless 
anxiety, while a look of the most in- 
describable anguish pervaded every 
feature of the girl’s countenance. 

“For the third and last time,” said 
the auctioneer—he paused—her bosom 
appeared swollen almost to bursting ; 
her lips compressed; her nostrils di- 
lated, and her eyes fixed steadfastly on 
the table at which the auctioneer stood. 
** There she goes for five hundred dol- 
lars,” and his hammer descended on 
the table. 
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But what was his astonishment at 
seeing the sad destiny that he had de- 
cided. 

Scarcely was the sound of his ham- 
mer heard, when the negress, driven 
to the extremity of despair, with a 
frantic gesture, drew from the sleeve 
of her gown a large table knife, and 
with terrible determination, plunged 
it to the handle inher breast. She 
staggered, cast towards her oppressor 
a wild triumphant look, and as she 
fell upon the floor, pronounced the 
words, “I told you that you would 
but E 

The remainder was lost; the blood 
gushed impetuously from the wound : 
she writhed in agony for a few mo- 
ments; they ran to her assistance ; 
but she was beyond the power of 
human aid. 

For the honour of our nature, be it 
told, that the abandoned author of this 
sad tragedy, took the opportunity of the 
confusion that succeeded in order to 
decamp precipitately, fearing for the 
consequence of the indignation that 
horror and disgust at his cruel con- 
duct had excited in the assembly. 

This was a decisivestroke. Hitherto 
his case had not been irremediable: 
but from this period we may fix the 
date of his complete downfall. He 
was immediately dismissed from the 
plantation ; for though his employer 
was, in his way, a Tartar, policy, if 
not humanity, peinted out to him the 
propriety of the step. For the out- 
cry against the miscreant was so gene- 
ral, that he could not have retained 
him in his employment, without being 
supposed not to disapprove of his con- 
duct ; and so sharing in his infamy. 

He now repaired to St. Denis, the 
principal town of the island, in a pre- 
dicament somewhat like that of Cain, 
after the murder of his brother Abel ; 
or perhaps more like Ishmael ; his 
hand might be said to be against every 
man, and every man’s hand against 
him. And finding it impossible, under 
such circumstances, to procure em- 
ployment of any sort, he resolved to 
quit Bourbon, and take up his abode 
in Mauritius, an island in its imme- 
diate vicinity, and at that time in pos- 
session of the French. But here fresh 
troubles awaited him. 

He had had the temerity to refuse 
to pay the price of the unfortunate 
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girl who had committed suicide on 
being adjudged to him, alleging, as a 
reason, that delivery had not been 
made of her, and that he was in con- 
sequence not liable for her value. 
Whether this pretext was founded in 
law or not I cannot pretend to decide ; 
it is sufficient to know, that an action 
was commenced against him at the 
suit of the auctioneer, for the recovery 
of the sum for which the girl had been 
sold to him, and judgment was given 
in the auctioneer’s favour. 

His departure was in consequence 
put a stop to, till he should satisfy the 
demand, which was now augmented 
by the addition of the costs of the 
action, the payment of which he found 
there was no possibility of avoiding ; 
and he departed for Mauritius, with 
finances, in point of respectability, 
nearly on a par with his character. 
But, before going, he made arrange- 
ments with an “agent de change,” to 
receive and remit to him the money 
he expected to be sent him by his 
mother. 

His circumstances were, however, 
not at all improved by his change of 
residence. On his arrival at Mau- 
ritius he found that fame had got the 
start of him ; and as, unlike other tra- 
vellers, she seldom loses any thing a3 
she goes, nothing had been forgotten 
that could tend to place his conduct in 
the darkest possible point of view ; 
and where the particulars of it were not 
exactly known, invention was on the 
stretch to supply their place by inci- 
dents of, if possible, a blacker dye. 

Thus the slaves, who are in the 
habit of commemorating every thing 
that pleases their fancy, or strikes 
them as remarkable, by a song, 
composed one in which they repre- 
sented him as having killed a negress 
with a butcher’s knife, and having 
scalded and dressed her carcass, offered 
it for sale in the market as pork. In 
this song he was called by the name of 
Gaspar ; from whence it may be in- 
ferred that he had adopted it on ar- 
riving in Mauritius, in the vain hope 
of escaping the unpleasant celebrity 
that attended him. And as I have 
nvolved myself in some degree of dif. 
ficulty, by rejecting the very conveni- 
ent word “hero” while treating of a 
nameless person, I shall, as I think 
myself warranted in doing so, treat of 
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him henceforward as identical with 
the notorious pirate of that name.* 

As his person became known to the 
blacks, he was frequently subjected to 
their scoffs and jeers ; so that he could 
hardly move abroad without having 
some indirect insult offered to him. 
Wherever he went a most disagreeable 
halo surrounded him ; he moved, as 
it were, in an atmosphere of his own, 
for as soon as he appeared in public, 
all men avoided him, as if he had been 
some obscene animal; and he was in 
a fair way of being reduced to the 
extremity of want, when his good or 
bad fortune once more put it in his 
power to play a part on the diversified 
stage of the world. 

He had put up at a cabaret, or 
small inn, on the Chaussée, (a street in 
Port Louis.) The place was princi- 
pally frequented by seamen, a of 
whom were acquainted with his cha- 
racter, and those not disposed to be 
fastidious in the choice of their society. 
Here, then, he felt pretty much at his 
ease ; and as he saw the necessity of 
providing in some way for himself, be- 
fore the means in his possession were 
exhausted, he began to turn his 
thoughts towards the sea, as the most 
likely mode of gaining a livelihood. He 
consequently cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the sailors, and was on the 
point of offering himself, by their ad- 
vice, on board some ship where he 
heard that hands were wanting, when 
he was unexpectedly saved the trouble. 

As he was sitting one evening in 
the cabaret, discussing with some sea- 
men the probable advantages of his 
project, a man of no very prepossessing 
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appearance entered. His person was 
on the largest scale; his face bloated, 
sunburnt, and surrounded with a pro- 
fusion of dingy whisker: he was 
dressed in a suit of light calico, with 
trowsers made large and loose, sus- 
tained by a pair of nankeen braces, 
with broad silver buckles,—intended 
as adornment in the absence of a 
waistcoat: a broad-brimmed, sharply- 
peaked hat, made of the leaf of the 
vakoua (a kind of palm), which he 
wore rather on one side, completed his 
costume, and gave him the air of one 
who wished to pass for a swell, but 
was in reality more of a bully and 
scamp in his calling, which was evi- 
dently connected with the sea. 

Having taken his place at the upper 
end of the room, be looked round 
with an air of superiority, mixed with 
a look of inquiry, and having called 
for a bottle of beer—a demand at 
least equivalent, in Mauritius, to one for 
a bottle of port in England—it at once 
established his consequence, and over- 
awed the company. Having disposed 
of a large draught of it, and lighted a 
cigar, he deigned to enter into conver- 
sation, by inquiring if any one present 
knew of any hands that wanted a ship. 
A sailor, pointing to Gaspar, imme- 
diately answered that there was one ; 
but observing that Gaspar hesitated to 
put himself forward, he added that he 
could speak for himself. 

The man of consequence now looked 
as if he expected to be addressed ; but 
as Gaspar was still silent, he observed, 
with an assumption of indifference, 
that if he (Gaspar) was in want of a 
ship, he wanted hands. But the truth 


* As I think that this song furnishes strong proof of the identity of the youth of 
whom I have been treating with the pirate Gaspar, I subjoin the first verse of it ; 
in which a person of that name is represented as having arrived from Bourbon, 
having killed a negress in what the blacks would have doubtless thought the most 
inhuman manner possible ;—though it was perhaps scarcely less atrocious than the 
real way in which her death was brought about, if indeed I am right in my sur- 
mises with respect to it. It will, I fear, be unintelligible to those who are not 
acquainted with the “patois” spoken by the slaves of a French colony ; which is a 
murdering of the French language, exactly analogous to that perpetrated on the 
English by the blacks of our West India colonies :— 


**Eh! tu etois trouver aaa le boucher, 


Qui finit arriver de Bourbon, 
Qu’ etoit tuer negresse avec couteau, et 
Etoit vendre li dans bazar comment cochon.” 


Translation :—Eh! Did“you see Gaspar the butcher, just arrived from Bourbon, 
who slaughtered a negress, and sold her in the market for pork ? 
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of the matter was, that slavers (one of 
which this gentleman commanded,) 
were from their irregularity and the 
disagreeable nature of the trade, not 
the vessels that were in request 
amongst seamen who could obtain any 
other employment, and their masters 
were often obliged to descend to most 
undignified practices in order to man 
them. : 

Gaspar, however, now thought it 
was time to say something for himself ; 
and in an embarrassed manner began 
explaining, that he was not a regular 
seaman, but having lately arrived 
from Bourbon, necessitous circum- 
stances obliged him to think of 
going to sea, but that he was al- 
together ignorant of the duties ; he was 
going on to explain, when the other, 
who had been eyeing him rather in- 
quisitively, interrupted him by ob- 
serving— 

“Oh! you're the youngster, I sup- 
pose, that they're making such an out- 
ery about having killed a negress. 
I wish you'd killed a ship-load of 
them ; they couldn’t have made more 
to do about it, if you’d sunk a whole 
cargo of them, after the trouble of 
bringing them up—the negers.”’ 

To this sally Gaspar replied, that 
he had killed no negress ; and he was 
preparing to explain the circumstances 
in the most favourable way, when the 
other again interrupted him. 

“ Well, and if you did,” said he, 
«you only made room for another. 
They flog them to death every day, 
as they deserve, without making any 
noise about it.” 

Encouraged by this favourable dis- 
position on the part of the slave-dealer, 
Gaspar continued, and in a garbled 
explanation showed, to the satisfaction 
of all present, that the girl’s death had 
been caused by her own pertinacity. 

* The obstinate brutes!” replied 
the other ; “I'll roast one of them 
alive before I've done with them yet: 
I will ” he repeated with an 
asseveration, observing certain indi- 
cations of incredulity amongst some 
of his audience, and fearing, perhaps, 
that he might not gain credit with 
them for being capable of performing 
so splendid a Feat :—** I'd have done it 
long ago, only I couldn’t afford to lose 
pes iy Nosy and I suppose it was 
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much the same way with you; you 
were poor and not able to pay for her, 
I dare say. So they thought to make 
a character at your expense, and take 
the value of her out of you that way.” 

In reply to this manifestation of ex- 
cessive malevolence towards all who 
had the misfortune to be slaves, as 
agreeable to Gaspar as it was charac- 
teristic of the other, Gaspar went into 
an easy vindication of his conduct ; 
taking care to explain, at the conclu- 
sion, that he had not only paid for the 
girl, but the heavy expenses of an 
action to boot; and thinking that it 
might gain him some consideration in 
the eyes of all present, he boasted that 
ere long he hoped to be able to pay 
for many like her. 

In this opinion he was not mistaken ; 
the conversation soon turned on the 
nature of his expectations ; and one 
or two sailors to whom he had already 
communicated the secret of his high 
birth and fair prospects, feeling, no 
doubt, all the dignity‘attached to an 
acquaintance with a gentleman of rank 
and fortune, bore witness to the truth 
of his statement, like old and inti- 
mate friends. And their concurrent 
testimony, joined to Gaspar’s ap- 
pearance and address, impressed 
the slave-dealer so favourably in his 
behalf, that, thinking him a bird worth 
plucking, and that from his peculiar 
situation it would be an easy matter to 
do it, he invited him in the most 
friendly manner to join his vessel, 
assuring him that he would instruct 
him how to lay out his money to the best 
advantage, whenever he should get 
possession of it, and offering him his 
patronage and protection till he should 
have made himself sufficiently master 
of his business to be able to carry it 
on upon his own account. 

This was a most agreeable surprise 
to Gaspar. From his first arrival in 
Bourbon he had wished to be engaged 
in the slave trade, which he had pic- 
tured to himself as an easy and lucra- 
tive business ; and he joyfully accepted 
the proposal. In the omer then, of 
this excellent preceptor, who carried 
on his traffic between the islands of 
Mauritius and Madagascar, we shall 
leave him for the present, while we 
treat of other matters necessary for the 
elucidation of the story. 
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CHAPTER It. 


Tuoven the Portuguese were the 
first Europe: in discoverers of Mada- 
gascar, it was known to the Arabs 
long—probably for centuries before, 
and they carried on a considerable 
trade with it for gums, ambergris, the 
shells of the = ) > de mer, which they 
use as dishes, plates, &c., and, in all 
probability, for ar ticl les of more general 
consumption ; for the island preduces 
abundance of rice, and herds of cattle, 
the flesh of which the natives are in 
the habit of curing by drying it in the 
sun ;—a practice they probably learnt 

rom the Arabians, with whom car- 
nosec is a favourite and very gencral 
diet. 

The soil is extremely fertile. In 
few countries does vegetation attain 
to a greater degree of luxuriance than 
in Madagascar; and besides its own 
indigenous productions, many of the 
plants and trees that have been intro- 
duced into it from other countries 
thrive as well or better than in their 
native soil and climates. The sugar- 
cane, and tobacco, and most of the 
esculent vegetables of the tropics, and 
many European ones, arrive at a most 
unusual size and rankness: and in the 
high grounds in the interior wheat 
and other grains, natives of colder 
climates, are cultivated with the 
greatest success. The splendour of 
its forest scenery, in many places, is 
not to be surp2 assed ; the largest tim- 
ber trees being intermingled with 
shrubs of unrivalled beauty, in endless 
variety. Amongst these, a species of 
cacuchouc, or India rubber—more 
appropriately n named, by the French, 
elastic gum—deserves particular no- 
tice ; its foliage presenting every shade 
of brilliant scarlet, crimson, and green. 
The young leaves, on their first ap- 
pearance, are of a scarlet colour, 
which, as they grow older, they gra- 
dually change for crimson; and so 
they go on, through a variety of hues, 
till, by the time they have arrived at 
their full size—about sixteen inches in 
length—they become of a deep green 
colour. The travellers’ friend—a re- 
markable palm tree so called from its 
containing a deposit of wholesome and 
not unpalatable water, that it gives 
out pretty freely on being tapped—is 
scattered through the forests, and 


forms an interesting example of the 
multifarious means adopted by Provi- 
ee for supplying the wants of its 

reatures. In the unfrequented parts 
of the island, the thirsty wayfarer is 
often refreshed by this most hospitable 
agent of divine goodness, ‘here are 
abundance of cocoa-nuts in the lower 
grounds, and many other palms, most 
of them useful, and all of them beauti- 
ful; the enormous blossoms of some 
of them hanging in festoons of cones 
that resemble those of the silver fir, 
and which measure eight or nine feet 
in length, and weigh a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred pounds. 

Nor must the more essential pro- 
pertics of the forest be forgotten, 
while enumerating its beauties. Many 
excellent sorts of timber, well adapted 
to all the purposes of architecture and 
shipbuilding, and some of superior 
quality, are found in it. The tacca- 
mahacea, colofane, and bois canelle or 
cinnamon wood—not, however, the 
wood of the well-known spice tree,— 
are all excellent in their kind, and 
particularly fit for one or other of 
these purposes. There are many ya- 
luable sorts of gum; and the copal 
tree has been lately discovered, and is 
believed to exist in great abundance. 
Both gold and silver are found in the 
island, though no mines have as yet 
been discovered sufficiently rich to 
repay the expense of working them to 
any extent. 

With so many attractions for the 
speculator, it would seem, at first 
sight, extraordinary that the island 
should have been left so long by Eu- 
ropeans in the possession of _ its 
aboriginal natives, while more distant 
countries, apparently not possessed of 
equal advantages, have been long since 
colonized. But they have not enjoyed 
their monopoly and independence un- 
molested. The French have, with 
more perseveraneg and energy than 
judgment, made numerous attempts to 
effect a settlement in the island ; for 
the difficulties in the way of such a 
project seem almost to amount to in- 
superable obstacles. The principal of 
these lies in the extreme unhealthiness 
of the climate on the sea coast during 
great part of the year. This is caused 
by the country being low and marshy 
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for many miles inland, in almost its 
whole circumference; at least in all 
the sites otherwise eligible for a set- 
tlement. The miasma arising from 
the flats is so deleterious to the con- 
stitution of Europeans, that the island 
has been not inaptly termed their 
grave.* 

Experience, however, has shown, 
that this great risk of life may be ma- 
terially diminished, by a removal, im- 
mediately on landing, to the higher 
grounds of the interior. But this is 
a preventive which cannot be resorted 
to except in individual cases, and it 
would be wholly incompatible with the 
avocations of colonists in general, 
whose view is always directed towards 
an easy communication with other 
countries, the facility of maintaining 
which is an essential requisite to con- 
stituting an advantageously situated 
settlement. 

To this obstacle may be added, the 
dangers and intricacies of the coast of 
the Mozambique channel, and the in- 
domitable disposition of the natives in 
all parts of the island. For, though 
it is inhabited by several very distinct 
specimens of the human species, they 
all agree in this point of character, 
and have hitherto strenuously and 
successfully resisted a foreign yoke ; 
having, in several instances when their 
territory has been invaded by the 
French, cut off and destroyed the 
small remainder of them, that their 
powerful ally the marsh fever had for 
a time spared. 

But though their disposition is, as I 
have said, indomitable, they are by no 
means intractable ; but have, on the 
contrary, always discovered the great- 
est readiness to carry on trade and 
commerce with foreigners, and even 
encourage them to settle amongst 
them in the capacity of traders and 
speculators, and have no objection 
whatever to individuals acquiring 
landed or any other property amongst 
them. Both men and women are pro- 
verbial for their licentiousness, and 
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are much addicted to the grosser sorts 
of luxuries, such as spirits, tobacco, 
&c.; which makes them articles of 
very general consumption. The 
men, like the Arabs, from whom 
they have derived many of their cus- 
toms, are fond of a roving desultory 
life, and readily engage on board the 
ships trading to the island, as cattle- 
tenders, and in any capacity that = 
are capable of filling. They are muc 
addicted to predatory habits; and, 
till the abolition of the slave trade, the 
different tribes by which the island is 
inhabited carried on a constant system 
of petty warfare, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of making slaves for the markets 
of Bourbon and Mauritius. 

It was doubtless this disposition on 
the part of the natives of Madagascar, 
joined to the impediments to forming 
a colony in any part of it, that at- 
tracted the notice of the pirates 
that infested the Indian Ocean in the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and drew them to its shores. 
For, as its coast was little frequented 
and less known, till after the French 
had taken possession of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, it offered them a secure 
retreat; the Malagache being, as I 
have before observed, by no means 
averse to any persons settling amongst 
them, who did not, as a body, seek to 
possess themselves of land, or other- 
wise infringe upon their territorial 
rights. And, accordingly, we find 
that a desperate horde of these robbers 
of the seas had fixed themselves on 
the island of St. Mary’s, on its eastern 
coast, where they had a regular arsenal 
and settlement, and from whence they 
made their excursions, carrying their 
ravages as far as the coasts of India 
and Arabia, and indiscriminately an- 
noying the commerce of all the Eu- 
ropean nations that traded to those 
parts. 

Many glaring instances of their 
audacity are on record. They were 
in the habit of carrying off ships and 
their cargoes ; taking into their ser- 


* A French gentleman, a friend of mine, on hearing of my intention to go and 
reside at Madagascar, as an agent for a mercantile house and trader, endeavoured 
to dissuade me from it by every argument in his power; and concluded a most 
eloquent appeal to my timidity by the impressive words,—‘“ N’allez pas la bas, 


mon cher, c'est le tombeau des Européens.” 


On meeting me afterwards, when I 


had determined to go, he added the almost ominous words,—*“ Eh bien entété, vous 


allez done chercher la mort.” 


Vor. XVIII.—No. 106. 


I nearly died while in the island. 


21 
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vice such sailors as were willing to 
enter it, and despatching those who 
discovered any unwillingness to join 
them, or of whom they otherwise dis- 
approved, and sparing the women who 
were so unlucky as to fall into their 
hands: like the renowned robber Ro- 
mulus with the Sabine virgins, they 
obliged them to choose (or, probably, 
did not allow them to exercise the 
prerogative of choice) husbands 
amongst them. What the exact amount 
of their strength, in the heyday of their 
power, was, it is not possible to deter- 
mine; but there is every reason to 
believe that it was very considerable. 
For we know, on so bigh an authority 
as that of Voltaire, that the ministers 
of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, at 
the time of his reverse of fortune, had 
it in contemplation to call in their aid 
against England. That the scheme 
was ridiculous in the extreme, there 
can be little reason to doubt. The 


British navy had not, it is true, at 
that time reached the high climax of 
celebrity that it has since attained ; 
but to do any thing more than annoy 
our commerce in some distant part 
must surely have been out of their 
a But the fact of such a question 
a 


ving been mooted in the cabinet of 
a powerful prince, is sufficient to prove 
that they must have had an unusually 
large force at their disposal. 

But whatever their strength may 
once have been, at the time to which 
this story refers it had long been on 
the wane. They had received several 
severe checks, and a remnant of them 
had removed from their original sta- 
tion to the opposite side of the island, 
on the Mozambique channel, where 
they had re-established themselves on 
an inlet of the sea, called by the na- 
tives Hounahinta, situated between 
the bays of Bembatouk and Passan- 
dava. The coast in its neighbourhood 
was particularly dangerous, and lined 
by coral reefs, with numerous islands 
scattered before them, the passes be- 
tween which were very intricate, ren- 
dering the place most difficult of ap- 
proach, and in every respect well cal- 
culated to screen them from obser- 
vation, and protect them from invasion 
from without. 

Here they continued to exercise their 
nefarious calling, but not with their 
former success. On the contrary, 
their numbers and power continued to 
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dwindle. Like other dogs, they had 


had their day, and at the particular 
time that we are about to treat of, the 
last rays of their setting sun were 
resting on their loathsome kennel, with 
a lurid glare. 

The appearance of the settlement 
was in keeping with this state of affairs : 
every thing wore the air of its being 
in a fair way of dying a natural death. 
Stranded on the beach of the bay were 
to be seen the rotting hulls of two 
vessels of considerable size, their 
planking rent, and their timbers ex- 
posed and sticking up, the mouldering 
skeletons of the “thing of life” 
they had once been. Near them, on 
the shore, and half buried in the sand, 
lay a number of guns, dismounted 
from their carriages, the teeth with 
which these skeletons had been fur- 
nished, and which, like other teeth, 
seemed likely long to survive their na- 
tive skeletons. At a short distance 
from these, was a long shed, or store- 
house, under which were disposed a 
quantity of dismantled spars and yards, 
piles of old standing rigging, and coils 
of cables and cordage, with one or 
two condemned boats, all long since 
rendered useless by the dry rot. Be- 
yond these again, scattered on the mar- 
gin of the bay, were a few comfortless 
looking houses, or rather huts, con- 
structed of palisades, and thatched 
with cocoa nut branches, the residences 
of the small remainder of the band. 
They seemed under the influence of 
the general contagion, for though they 
were inhabited, their appearance was 
equally blighted and desolate with the 
remainder. 

Their tenants partook of their po- 
verty-stricken appearance. In the ab- 
sence of the more efficient part of the 
community, who, like other beasts of 
prey, were generally on the scout, 
they consisted of two or three ve- 
teran robbers, who had escaped the 
risks inseparable from their hazardous 
pursuits, on the fickle element on 
which they were prosecuted, and the 
almost equally imminent dangers of 
domestic broils and disturbances, to 
bend under the oppressive weight of 
dishonoured grey Sion and ply their 
lonesome way graveward, surrounded 
by those whom they distrusted or 
feared. They now exercised a kind 
of unwelcome sufferance ; not in vir- 
tue of their age or services, but as a 
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sort of guardians, in the absence of 
the others, against the petty depreda- 
tions of the natives. Besides these, 
might be seen several mulattresses and 
native women, the wives or partners 
of the operatives of the band, present- 
ing a most motley appearance, some 
being dressed in their native costume, 
and others in European or Indian 
faded finery ; but all profusely bedi- 
zened with jewellery of every descrip- 
tion, from that of real intrinsic value 
to the mere counterfeit kickshaw. 
If, however, it be true, that content- 
ment is the most precious jewel of 
man’s life, and few I presume, will be 
disposed to dispute the maxim, then 
were these women happy; for with 
such adornments, a Malagache woman 
is supremely content. Indeed I shculd 
think that a pirate’s hold, with plenty 
of glass beads and tinsel, and an abun- 
dance of spirits and tobacco, would, 
in all probability, realize their ideas of 
paradise. If to these women be added 
a number of naked half-cast children 
of all ages, and every shade of tawney 
and copper colour, playing or basking 
in the sun, intermingled with half- 
Starved dogs and cats, and some ill- 
conditioned goats, the reader may 
form a tolerably just conception of 
the unsightly appearance of this unna- 
tural settlement and its occupants. 
Such, however, as I have described 
it, it was not without its attractions 
for the natives of the surrounding 
country, the principal of which con- 
sisted in a canteen, or small public- 
house, and general store, where spirits 
and other luxuries were sold to them 
in exchange for provisions, and such 
articles of island produce as were 
consumed in the establishment, or 
could be exchanged with the traders 
from Mauritius and Bourbon, that're- 
sorted to the different ports on the 
eastern coast, with whom the pirates, 
or rather, ny marauders, as they 
might now be termed, kept up a com- 
munication in the capacity of interme- 
diate traders, collecting from the na- 
tives along the coast, the objects of 
merchandise (principally rice) that 
were in request, and ae of them 
at the emporiums of Tamataye and 
Youlu Voulu; but at the same time, 
never neglecting an opportunity of 
exercising their favourite vocation of 
plundering. 
' The canteen was kept by a Mala- 
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gache woman, the wife of a former 
leader of the band, by whom she had 
had several children. One of these, 
named Songar, had proved himself a 
worthy son of his sire, and had ingra- 
tiated himself with his father, by nu- 
merous brilliant and characteristic 
achievements; and to this promising 
youth he had bequeathed, at his death, 
for a patrimony, an occupation fraught 
with every species of danger and diffiv 
culty, and instead of a father’s bless- 
ing, the abhorrence and detestation 
of all mankind, 

Of these precious boons Songar was 
well fitted to make the most. He was 
of a strong and hardy constitution, 
cunning and vindictive ; and as he had 
been accustomed, from his childhood, 
to accompany his father in his maraud- 
ing and trading excursions, he was 
inured to the fatigues of a sea life, 
and the habit of being for ever on the 
offensive and defensive look out. His 
mother was a Maratti woman, a tribe, 
particularly given to piracy and theft ; 
so that by birth and education, he was 
calculated to shine in his profession, 
On his accession to the chief command, 
he had set himself to work most ener- 
getically to improve the resources 
that he found himself in possession of, 
and which consisted of a single chasse. 
marée, or coasting vessel, and one or 
two small craft. With these he made 
excursions along the coast, and to the 
neighbouring islands, for the purpose 
of curing fish, and collecting produce ; 
and he had even proceeded as far as 
the Comoro Isles, in quest of slaves 
for the markets of Mauritius and 
Bourbon. But his own and his father’s 
misdemeanours rendering it unsafe for 
him to venture his person and property 
too near to a court of vice-admiralty, 
he was obliged to dispose of them less 
advantageously, to the traders on the 
east coast of Madagascar, principally 
at Voulu Voulu, and Tamatave, where 
he had formed an acquaintance, in the 
course of business, with the slave- 
dealer, who, as has been related at the 
conclusion of the last chapter, had 
introduced himself to Gaspar; and 
with whom he had had almost as many 
differences, as he had had dealings ; 
that philanthropic gentleman being 
alike disposed to serve all his friends, 
particularly when, as in Gaspar’s case, 
he thought he could do so with profit 
to himself; and as he knew of: Son- 
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gar’s inability to proceed against him 
at law, from the fact of his seeking to 
dispose of his goods in such a way, 
making, as it were, a half-way house 
with them, and besides, Songar’s double 
vocation was not matter of very pro- 
found secret with most of those with 
whom he dealt, nor any obstacle to 
their buying a bargain from him ; he 
had, on more than one occasion, served 
him a clever trick when he could get 
the weather gage of him. But as no 
bond, except, indeed, it be that of dis- 
interested friendship, serves to unite 





We left Gaspar after having accepted 
of the slave-dealer’s offer of patronage 
and instruction: and an apt scholar 
and protegé he showed himself. He 
made several trips with him between 
the different ports in Madagascar and 
the island of Mauritius: and as he 
was by no means destitute of the 
power of applying himself to busi- 
ness, when it suited his taste, he made 
considerable proficiency; so that by 
the time his mother remitted the 
remainder of his money to him, he 
had become mate, and went through 
the form of being installed as partner 
with his former employer. 

In this way, they went on together 
for some time, with much satisfaction 
to both ; the slave-dealer keeping con- 
stantly in view the purpose for which 
he had formed the connexion, and Gas- 
par, highly pleased with his attain- 
ments and prospects. But, after the 
first dazzling effect of the co-partner- 
ship had passed from Gaspar's sight, 
he began to wish to have some definite 
idea of the profits accruing to his 
share in the business ; and he accord- 
ingly expressed to his partner a wish 
to know something of the particular 
state of his affairs. But as he paid 
little attention to his hints, and when 
pressed, only answered by promising 
and procrastinating, Gaspar soon called 
plainly for a settlement of accounts. 
Something of the kind had, of course, 
been expected by the slave-dealer, but 
as he had never had any intention of 
rendering Gaspar an account of his 
money, [ had, doubtless, provided 
against such an emergency before 
hand. He proceeded to give him, in- 
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men more firmly than mutual villainy, 
they had never quarrelled outright ; 
and their friendship, such as it was, 
had been more or less cemented by 
their respectively understanding per- 
fectly the footing upon which it was 
continued. 

In this position, then, with respect 
to each other, they stood, at the time 
of Gaspar’s joining the slave dealer ; 
so that to the other advantages that 
he derived from the connexion he had 
formed, was added in due time that 
of an acquaintance with Songar. 
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stead of a settlement, dictatorial rea- 
sons why he could not accede to his 
demand. 

But Gaspar was not of a disposition 
to be long content with excuses instead 
of money. He soon repeated his call, 
and as it was now made in the tone of 
a peremptory demand, there was no 
evading it. 

They were, at the time of this se- 
cond call, on Gaspar’s part, for a set- 
tlement of accounts, in the harbour of 
Port Louis, awaiting the completion 
of their preparations for departing 
for Madagascar ; and as the slave- 
dealer preferred taking the matter 
into his own hands, to appearing in 
a court of justice with a bad cause, 
he promised faithfully to furnish Gas- 
par with a full statement of their joint 
profits, on their outward bound pas- 
sage, when, as he said, he should have 
time to look over his accounts. With 
this pretext for delay, Gaspar was 
obliged to rest satisfied for the time ; 
and they soon set sail for Madagascar. 
No indication, however, of an inten- 
tion to perform his promise, was given 
by his partner. His manner, too, and 
deportment, underwent an _ entire 
change, and on Gaspar’s reminding 
him of his obligation, he told him 
plainly that he could give him no ac- 
count of his money; and hinted very 
intelligibly that he did not wish to be 
troubled any further about the matter. 
In conformity with his general demea- 
nour, he now took occasion to find 
fault with every thing that Gaspar did 
in the discharge of his duty; and as 
he was at no time particular in the 
choice of his expressions, his senti- 
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ments were easily understood; or ra- 
ther, they were not to be mistaken. 
Gaspar saw plainly that it was his in- 
tention to quarrel with him, and that he 
was but waiting a convenient occa- 
sion for doing so; and as he was 
aware that the slave-dealer was the 
stronger of the two, seeing that he 
was the owner of the vessel, and of 
longer standing in the business, he 
forbore, for the time, to press him any 
further on the subject of their differ- 
ence, intending to take advantage of 
the aid of the law, in order to compel 
him to comply with his demand, on 
their return to Mauritius. 

But matters had gone too far to ad- 
mit of their continuing in their rela- 
tive positions on such terms any longer ; 
and Gaspar’s partner was too shrewd 
a fellow in his villainy, to think of 
abiding any such test as he proposed ; 
for he had long since determined to 
decide the matter in a much more 
summary and certain way. 

When a man has determined to 
quarrel with another, he is seldom at 
a loss for a pretext; and though the 
one employed by the slave-dealer for 
the purpose of quarrelling with Gas- 
par, may appear, at first sight, strange, 
it was, nevertheless, perfectly consist- 
ent with his character. His vessel 
was (as many of the vessels belonging 
to the islands of Mauritius and Bour- 
bon are at the present day) partly 
manned with slaves, whom he had 
trained to do the duty of sailors, for 
purposes of economy. One of these 
slaves Gaspar was one day treat- 
ing rather harshly, on account of 
some neglect he had been guilty of, 
when the gentleman who had but a 
short time before feasted his imagina- 
tion in perspective on a roasted neger, 
exclaimed loudly against his inhu- 
manity, and declared that he would 
not keep such a person on board his 
ship. This was too much for Gaspar’s 
patience; to find his associate in 
cruelty endeavouring to make a cha- 
racter for humanity at his expense, 
and defraud him of his property at 
the same time, was more than he 
could bear ; and nettled at his dupli- 
city and barefaced effrontery, he 
replied that he only awaited a settle- 
ment of accounts, in order to part 
from him with all the pleasure in the 
world, f 

But strong in the consciousness of 
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having found a good pretext for exe- 
cuting his purpose, the other no longer 
dissembled his intention: he told him 
at once that he would soon settle with 
him, and calling to his assistance some 
of the slaves, who obeyed his orders 
the more eagerly, on account of his 
late interference in behalf of one of 
them, he confined Gaspar to his berth, 
where he kept him till their arrival at 
Madagascar, when he set him on shore 
without further ceremony, on an un- 
frequented part of the coast, and left 
him to shift for himself as he best 
might. He then proceeded to Voulu 
Voulu, the place of his original desti- 
nation. 

This was, to say the least of it, an 
awkward predicament for Gaspar. 
The place where he had been set 
on shore was wholly uninhabited ; so 
he wandered about for some time, 
hardly knowing what to do, when 
chance threw in his way a native ca- 
noe, bound along the coast to Voulu 
Voulu. He easily prevailed on the 
natives to take him on board, and ar- 
rived there a short time after his law- 
less shipmate. But it was no easy 
matter for him to determine how to act 
with respect to him. There were no 
courts of judicature in Madagascar, in 
which to prefer his complaint; and 
after making a fruitless attempt to en- 
list some of the traders and seafaring 
men that frequented the place, in his 
cause, he determined to try what sub- 
mission and expostulation could do. 

With this intention, after endea- 
vouring, in vain, to gain admission to 
his former partner on board his ship, 
he repaired one evening to a native 
canteen, where the different ship-mas- 
ters and traders were in the habit of 
resorting, as to an exchange, for the 
purpose of transacting business, and 
prying into commercial secrets, under 
cover of clouds of tobacco smoke, 
and the exhalations from cold arrak 
punch and lemonade ; and here he met 
him in company with two or three 
others of his acquaintance. 

The circumstances and appearance 
of both very much resembled what 
they had been at their first meet- 
ing. The slave-dealer’s white suit was 
changed for one of blue cotton cloth, 
and instead ofa cigar, he was smoking 
a pipe, with a long tube of bamboo ; 
but he had the same air of effrontery 
and hombastic deportment, and Gas- 
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par the same guilty hanged-dog look 
and embarrassed manner; though 
this similarity of deportment in both 
proceeded from different causes. 

When Gaspar entered-the canteen, 
the slave-dealer was evidently much 
discomposed, but he quickly resumed 
his self. possession, and carried off his 
embarrassment under an appearance of 
excessive indignation and displeasure 
against Gaspar. Having still, how- 
ever, some faint hope of being able to 
conciliate him, Gaspar began his ad- 
dress to him, by merely asking his 
reason for having treated him in such 
a way. But as the other evaded his 
question by an undefined accusation, 
in the way of an appeal to the com- 
pany, of bad conduct on Gaspar’s part, 
on several occasions, and otherwise 
showed the weakness of his cause; Gas- 
par, encouraged by the presence of the 
others, and urged by the necessity of his 
case, once more demanded a settle- 
ment of accounts ; and for the informa- 
tion of the company, and hoping to 
profit by it himself, began, in his turn, 
to accuse the slave-dealer directly of 
having defrauded him of his property, 
and proceeded to arraign him of felony, 
in having set him on shore amongst 
savages in a state of destitution. 

This was a serious charge ; but 
though strictly true, it was, never- 
theless, preferred in the wrong 
place. It, however, lost none of its 
asperity on that account; and it was 
repelled, if not refuted, by the slave- 
dealer, with equal energy and volu- 
bility. In the course of his exposi- 
tion, he took occasion to revert to 
Gaspar's former misconduct, and hay- 
ing descanted on it at some length— 

* Would you believe me, gentle- 
men,” said he, addressing himself 
directly to the company, “ that I saved 
that fellow's neck, at imminent risk to 
myself?” 

No answer was returned to this 
interrogatory, which the others heard 
with the indifference with which men 
listen to a story they do not know 
whether to believe or disbelieve, and 
in the truth or falsehood of which they 
are alike uninterested. 

“‘ This,” he continued, “is the fel- 
low that stabbed a negress in Bourbon 
some time ago, as you all heard. The 
girl, no doubt, had too much spirit 
or a scoundrel of his sort. I met 
him, and took pity on him, like. a 
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and this is the return he makes 


fool, 
me.” 

There was much in this last piece of 
information that came home to the 
feelings of the company, and caused it 
to be heard with more interest. To 
some it was news; and others had not 
heard the particulars of the circum- 
stance alluded to; but it was agree- 
able to all, for it was especially suit- 
able to their taste, and their looks and 
gestures bespeaking their approbation, 
showed that the tirade had taken ef- 
fect as the orator could have wished. 

Gaspar did not fail to perceive that 
the general sentiment was adverse to 
him, nor to profit by his observation ; 
for though he secretly burnt with the 
desire of revenge, and was internally 
agitating the means of achieving it, 
and of indemnifying himself at the 
same time, for his loss, he had the pru- 
dence not to betray his thoughts ; for 
he saw the critical predicament in 
which he was placed, and that a very 
trifling remuneration from his un- 
principled antagonist would, in all 
probability, induce his native host to 
dispose of him according to the slave- 
dealer’s pleasure. 

Withheld by this weighty consider- 
ation from proceeding any further at 
the time, he seated himself at some 
distance from the rest, absorbed in 
contemplation of the line of conduct 
he should pursue, while his former 
associate having the ball apparently 
at his foot, dilated with much ease and 
satisfuction on his own and Gaspar’s 
circumstances and previous conduct. 
Tired of listening to a conversation 
that was carried on at his sole ex- 
pense, and seeing no prospect of his 
reaping any advantage from it, Gas- 
par at length rose and left the place, 
leaving the other in undisputed pos- 
session of the field. He proceeded 
involuntarily towards the beach, where 
he remained for some time, agitated 
by reflections on the past, and unde- 
fined projects for the future. 

Had he been one upon whom expe: 
rience and instruction were not equally 
thrown away, from the predicament in 
which he had involved himself, he 
might have learnt a useful lesson for 
the better regulation of his after-life. 
But if it be difficult to retrace one 
false step, so many difficulties as he had 
to contend with, amounted almost to # 
moral impossibility of amendment ; 
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and he was returning towards his 
lodging, in the hut of one of the na- 
tives, in the peculiarly destitute and 
forlorn state of one who can neither 
look back upon a single action with 
complacence, nor forward with any 
degree of hope, when he was met 
by Songar, who had witnessed the 
scene that had passed between the 
two disputants in the canteen, and to 
whom he explained the circumstances 
that had led to the discussion. 

What passed at the colloquy that 
ensued between them does not appear ; 
but the result of it was, that early on 
the following morning, Songar and 
Gaspar, with a boat's crew armed and 
equipped for the occasion, proceeded 
on board the slave-dealer’s vessel, and 
having rifled it of the money and com- 
modities provided for trading with 
the natives and dealers, they returned 
on board Songar’s vessel, and, weigh- 
ing anchor, put to sea, and imme- 
diately set sail for the pirate’s hold. 
A day or two after, the body of the 
slave-dealer was discovered in a thicket 
of velvet bushes growing near the 
shore, by some natives, who were at- 
tracted to the spot by the peculiar 
ery of alarm uttered by a pig when 
he is detected in some mischief. It 
was so mutilated, or rather so nearly 
demolished, by some pigs that had 
been feeding on it, that it was only 
recognised by the clothes: and no 
doubt was entertained that the slave- 
dealer had been waylaid and murdered 
by Songar and Gaspar before they 
had robbed his vessel. There are, 
however, no coroners in Madagascar 
to inquire into such occurrences ; 
and very little anxiety was manifested 
by the depraved characters that formed 
the majority of those engaged in the 
trade about it: for, to adopt an ex- 
pression used by the same slave-dealer 
on a former occasion, in their eyes 
his death “only made room for ano- 
ther’’ adventurer of his sort. 

Thus, then, we find Gaspar having 
augmented the barrier between him- 
self and society, and advanced another 
stage in the career of crime. 

Mutually supported, he and Songar 
now pursued their calling with energy 
and effect ; for from a partnership es- 
tablished in robbery and blood appro- 
priate results were soon realized. The 
dissipated mode of life at the pirate’s 
hold was agreeable to Gaspar; and 
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the accession of property that he 
brought with him to it gave him at 
once a degree of rank and importance 
in the eyes of its inmates: and one of 
his first acts was, at Songar’s recom- 
mendation, to take to wife the daugh- 
ter of an old chief who resided in the 
neighbourhood ; an alliance by which 
he added to his own respectability, and 
strengthened the resources of the es- 
tablishmeni. In disposing of their 
commodities, they for some time 
avoided the port of Voulu Voulu, 
where their late outrage had been per- 
petrated, and went on to Tamatave, 
farther to the southward. But after 
having allowed the gust occasioned by 
it time to blow over, they returned to 
their former resort, without suffering 
any diminution of credit or respect- 
ability. 

In this way they continued to drive 
their trade for some years: but both 
of them being enterprising men in 
their business, its narrow sphere began 
at length to be felt by them. The 
example of the Arabs of Mascat, with 
whom the Madagascar pirates had 
once been connected, was before them ; 
and as they were at this time in full 
career, their success—of which they 
heard through various channels — 
prompted them to resume their for- 
mer exclusively piratical pursuits. 
The old women, too, and particularly 
Songar’s mother, frequently reverted 
in their conversation to the good old 
times, when the riches of India, and 
the coffee and delicacies of Arabia 
flowed into the establishment ;—when, 
at each return of their lords and mas- 
ters, they had decked themselves in new 
finery, and regaled upon luxuries long 
discontinued and unknown amongst 
their degenerate successors. They 
thus raised in the breasts of Songar 
and Gaspar a strong desire to imitate 
the splendid achievements of their 
forefathers and predecessors, but, alas! 
they no longer possessed the means ; 
and, with all the will, the power was 
wanting. 

The repeated recurrence, however, 
to the topic, by the old ladies, made it 
a matter of frequent consideration, 
and set them at length upon devising 
plans for pursuing their favourite 
calling upon a more extended scale. 
They had plenty of guns belonging to 
the old vessels, and a tolerable suffi- 
ciency of hands; for besides the few 
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white sailors—men of bad character, 
for the most part deserters from their 
ships—that they had from time to 
time picked up along the east coast, 
there were several young Malagache 
creoles belonging to the settlement, 
capable of doing duty on board ship ; 
and, moreover, they had no doubt of 
being able to procure the assistance 
and co-operation of their former allies 
of Mascat, if they could but make a 
commencement. But a suitable vessel 
in which to make their debut was the 
grand desideratum, and one that for a 
long time baffled their powers of con- 
trivance. 

At length, however, an expedient 
suggested itself to them for supplying 
even this deficiency. The conception 
was a bold one; and the audacity that 

- prompted to its execution, could it be 
divested of its atrocity, was really 
worthy of admiration. 

In their trading visits to Voulu 
Voulu, they had often heard mention 
made by their seafaring acquaintance 
of the superior construction of some 
of the coeniak vessels engaged in the 
trade between India and Mauritius, 
and more particularly of their qua- 
lities of fast sailing, roomy accommo- 
dation, and being what seamen term 
good sea-boats: and the description of 
their many attractions so enamoured 
Songar and Gaspar of them, that they 
determined to seize one of them, and 
carry her off for the purpose of fitting 
her out as a piratical vessel. 

To execute this daring project, 
Gaspar was preferred, as he was 
tolerably well versed in the science of 
navigation, which he had learnt from 
his former partner ; and Songar was 
wholly ignorant of it, so that his mari- 
time excursions were necessarily con- 
fined to within a short distance of the 
coast, and such places as he was en- 
abled to find by known marks and 
certain appearances and indications of 
the sea. 

The plan of operations to be adopted 
by Gaspar demanded both circumspec- 
tion and address, and was as follows: 
—He and four of his associates se- 
lected for the purpose were to proceed 
with Songar as far as Tamatave, in the 
ostensible character of shipwrecked 
seamen who had taken their passage 
with him as far as Voulu Voulu; and 
there they were to ship on board some 
vessel bound to Mauritius, where, hay- 
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ing selected a suitable vessel for their 
purpose, they were to offer themselves 
on board her: and, in order to insure 
their being accepted, in case any dif- 
ficulty occurred to prevent them from 
being at once received on board, they 
were to feign themselves seamen be- 
longing to some French seaport in 
India, who had been cast away at Ma- 
dagascar, and were desirous of re- 
turning to their native country ; when 
the probability was, that even if the 
master was not in want of hands, he 
would receive them on board, on con- 
dition of their working their passage, 
—or, to express it more plainly, of 
their assisting in working the vessel 
during the passage to India. Hav- 
ing effected this desired object, they 
were to proceed with her to sea, 
and, watching their opportunity, to 
murder the officers, passengers, and 
such of the seamen as showed any re- 
luctance to take part with them, and 
carry the vessel to the hold in Mada- 
gascar. It was arranged, that, on 
leaving them at Tamatave, Songar, as 
he would be somewhat straitened by 
being thus deprived of his best hands, 
should return also to the hold, and there 
await the issue of the enterprise: and 
all things were arranged accordingly. 

But before quitting a connection 
where they had long been looked up 
to and honoured, they left some of 
their old friends a token of remem- 
brance, as was all very fitting and 
proper they should do, seeing they 
were about to withdraw themselves 
from their acquaintance. 

Having bought some produce and a 
few slaves from a native chief on the 
coast, with the intention of disposing 
of them on their way at Voulu Voulu, 
the chief and one or two of his friends 
accompanied Songar on board his 
vessel to receive payment for them: 
when the thought immediately struck 
Gaspar, that by seizing on the chief 
and his friends, and carrying them off, 
they would not only save the price of 
the slaves they had bought, but gain 
an additional number of them—also 
gratis. The place was at a distance 
from their own settlement, and the 
surrounding country was occupied by 
a different tribe from that which inha- 
bited their neighbourhood, with whom 
they were generally at variance ; so 
that the breach of faith was not likely 
to be detrimental to them at a future 
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period, seeing they had determined to 
give up this particular branch of their 
trade altogether. At all events, their 
cupidity was not able to withstand the 
temptation. Songar readily approved 
of the proposal, on its being mentioned 
to him; and they forthwith laid vio- 
lent hands on the chief and his fol- 
lowers, and securing them with the 
rest of the slaves below deck, they put 
to sea for Tamatave. 

But before offering such a man for 
sale, they judged it expedient to break 
him in a little, and lower his pride ; 
and as they had not much time to 
spare, they began immediately to put 
in practice some of those arts by which 
the system is weakened, and the spirit 
broken and subdued. Low dict and 
severe regimen were resorted to for 
the purpose; but not contented with 
these alone, they obliged him to take part 
in the ship duty, and purposely selected 
the most menial offices for him to per- 
form. But the pride that accompanies 
hizh birth and renowned ancestry—and 
which pervades alike the breasts of the 
high-born savage and the owner of a co- 
ronet—would not submit to the degra- 
dation. He refused to perform the re- 
volting occupations allotted to him ; 
and in proportion as he grew refrac- 
tory, they redoubled their severity : 
the rope’s end was freely applied ; and 
the indignant chief watched an oppor- 
tunity of being revenged. 

This, chance threw in his way. 
Gaspar had called him up one day in 
his turn, and desired him to sweep the 
deck ; an order which he peremptorily 
refused to obey ; and Gaspar, taking 
the end of a rope that was coiled up 
hard by, began beating him unmer- 
cifully. The noble savage did not 
even wince at such unworthy treat- 
ment, nor by the movement of a limb 
or muscle indicate either bodily pain 
or what was passing in his mind ; but 
his eye turned from side to side, scan- 
ning at once the means of revenge that 
were placed within his reach, and the 
opportunity for taking it. He sud- 
denly seized a log of firewood from 
amongst several that lay near the boat 
a-midships, and poising it, launched 
it impetuously at the head of Gaspar, 
who was intent only on his purpose, 
and enraged at the little impression 
he seemed to produce on his vic- 
tim. His strength was not suffi- 


cient to impel it in a right direction, 
but as it descended the block struck 
Gaspar full in the breast, and stretched 
him breathless on the deck. The 
chief regarded him for a moment, and 
probably concluded him dead, but 
guessing at the punishment he might 
expect in any event, he turned, 
and laying his hand on the gunnel, 
jumped overboard. He then struck 
out to windward with the speed and 
force of an expert Malagache swim- 
mer, and possibly with no very definite 
intention other than that of leaving a 
hated object behind him. 

By this time, Songar, who was in 
the cabin, and who had heard the noise 
occasioned by the fall of Gaspar and 
the log, had come on deck. He was 
quickly informed of the circumstances 
by those who had witnessed what had 
just taken place; and regarding with 
much indifference the predicament of 
Gaspar, in comparison with the pros- 
pect of the loss of a slave, he looked 
overboard, and saw the man struggling 
with the waves, and in danger of being 
momentarily overwhelmed by them. 
His part was soon taken ; he ordered 
a small boat that hung over the ves- 
sel’s stern to be lowered, and getting 
into her with a couple of hands, he 
hastened to the rescue—not of a hu- 
man being, but the value of a slave. 
Having overtaken him with some diffi- 
culty, he stretched out his hand to lay 
hold of him, in order to draw him into 
the boat. But, urged by the desire of 
extending his revenge to both the 
persons at whose hands he had re- 
ceived such signal wrongs, the chief 
unexpectedly caught him by the shirt- 
collar, as he leaned over the boat's 
side, and by a resolute effort, that was 
aided by the motion of the boat, 
dragged him into the water. He then 
locked him in a firm malignant em- 
brace, and after struggling for a few 
moments, they sank to rise no more. 
The others, having waited for a few 
minutes, in the hope that they might 
rise to the surface, finding that there 
was no chance of it, returned on board, 
where Gaspar, recovered from the 
stunning effects of his blow, was in 
possession of the sole command. He 
was not a person to take the death of 
an old friend much to heart ; and if it 
had any effect on him, it was only that 
of quickening his diligence, and calling 
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forth his energies, all of which he 
needed, in order to maintain himself 
in his place. 

This most fortuitous circumstance, 
however, for some time interrupted 
the execution of his project, as he was 
unwilling to commit the charge of the 
vessel to any of those who remained 
on board. And after disposing of his 
slaves and cargo, he was obliged to 
return with her to the hold; where 
the cabals of Songar’s mother, who 
wished to invest the chief command in 
the person of her second son, and a 
lack of persons to whom he could en- 
trust the care of his interests during 
his absence, prevented his immediately 
venturing a second time on his former 
errand. 

These difficulties he, however, at 
length overcame, with the assistance 
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of his father-in-law ; and once bent on 
the enterprise he had projected, his 
mind could not be diverted from it. 
And soon leaving the establishment in 
the temporary charge of his father-in- 
law and some of the veterans, he and 
his four companions already mentioned 
embarked on board a small fishing 
vessel, and following the windings of 
the coast, arrived once more within a 
short distance of Voulu Voulu, where 
they burned their vessel, and proceed- 
ing the rest of the w way on foot, reached 
this, the first port of their destination, 
in safety. 

My readers will now, I dare say, 
be pleased, for a time, to lose sight of 
Gaspar ; satisfied that, to whomsvever 
they may be introduced, the change 
must be for the better. 


XII. 


SIR THOMAS MOLYNEUX, BART., M.D. F.R.S.5 


Fellow of the King and Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland ; 


Professor of 


the Practice of Physic to the University of Dublin in 1717; State Physician, and 


Physician General to the Army, &e. 


PART II. 


Tue doctor, being now located at Ley- 
den, commenced the study of French, 
in which he says he makes considerable 
progress ; and adds, in his letter of 
the one August, O.S., the 3d of 
Sept., N.S.,* some account of men 
and manners in the Athens of Holland, 
one hundred and sixty years ago :— 


“And now, brother, I will give you 
some few observations I have made since 
I came into Holland, which I do not 
remember to have met with in any that 
writt of this place; and first of all, I 
had not been here not above three or 
four days when I took notice that 
haulting, wadling, and limping men and 
women and children were extraordinary 
frequent and common. In this matter 
I did not only trust my own judgment, 
but desired others also to take notice 


whether they did not find my observa- 
tions to be true, and they all agreed 
with me; but what should be the cause 
of this I cannot so easily imagine. 
“Then, I have observed that their 
women generally have very ugly, broad, 
and mischapen feet ; which I suppose is 
caused by their wearing loose slippers 
so much as they do, which gives their 
feet liberty to swell and grow, whereas 
our straight shoes will do neither. As 
for their wearing of slippers, it is so 
very common, that I am confident they 
at least wear out three or four pair of 
these for one of the other; and at all 
times of the day you shall meet with ten 
women in slippers for one in shoes. 
“Though it be generally reported 
that there are no beggars in Holland, 
yet I can assure you, that it is most 
certainly false ; for I have seen them at 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and elsewhere, 


* All the correspondence that passed between the brothers at this time is thus 


superscribed. 
this country, for Wi 


It ap pre ars that the new style had not been then generally adopted i in 
liam sometimes writes ‘ your style,” 
that used in Britain and on the Continent. 


or “our style,” meaning 
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and that also very frequently; yet I 
must needs say, they are not so common 
as in London or Dublin. 

‘*The men in Holland generally wear 
their own hair more than they do in 
England; but I believe they do that 
upon their common principal of saving. 

“Though I have often heard it 
affirmed, that the women here ride a 
horseback stradling, yet it is so far 
from truth, that no woman, from the 
highest to the lowest, is ever seen upon 
a horseback in any posture whatever; 
but they all travel either by boat, coach, 
or waggon. They constantly keep their 
houses at all hours of the day close 
locked ; if perchance they are open, there 
is to be sure the Mrs. or some one else 
so placed as to see who comes in and 
out. 

‘If these be any way acceptable to 
you, when any more occur I shall be 
sure to send them to you. 

‘*Dear brother, when we were to- 
gether I remember to have often heard 
you say that you and brother Madden 
would come over to see me the next 
summer after I was settled, which, 
though it be a great while off yet, in 
the interim I could reflect upon our 
meeting with a great deal of satisfaction 


if you would give me but any sort of 


assurance of it. Pray tell me your 
thoughts concerning it in your next.” 


In one of his epistles, Thomas com- 
pares the size of Dublin and Amster- 
dam, asserting the latter to be a much 
larger city than the former. This 
produced a correspondence on the sub- 
ject, and in William's letter of the 
15th Sept., the discussion as to their 
relative size is continued. 

On the 22d of October we find the 
topographical dissertation still going 
forward. Thomas yet affirms that 
Amsterdam is the larger city of the 
two—and states that the map of it 
which he sent his brother was a most 
correct one, and constructed with great 
care and niceness from a most accurate 
survey. 


“T do not think you have hitt the 
right reason why this city is brought in 
competition with London and Paris. I 
imagine it wholly proceeds from the idle 
vanity of travellers who constant] extol 
and give extravagant accounts of what 
they have seen; and as for what ~ 
Dutchmen themselves write of it, 
must account it the effort of that sel she 
ness all nations are more or less subject 
to, of prizing and magnifying their own 
things, of which the Dutch are more 
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guilty than any nation whatever, unless 
you'l except the Scots.” 


William, it appears, designed to 
visit his brother in Holland. He 
writes— 


** As to my coming to you, (my heart 
leaps with joy when I mention it), I do 
certainly design it, God willing, in the 
spring of the year 1685. Tis a great 
while to that, but till then my affairs 
will hardly permit me. If I forget not, 
I mentioned this to you in my last t, and 
thence deduced a corollary that till then 
you need not ramble to the places ad- 
jacent, because I hope we shall see them 
together. I hope my brother Madden 
may go with me, but whether he does or 
no, you may be sure of me, God giving 
me life, health, and prosperity, nothing 
shallhinder me. And you may recollect 
yourself that was my constantly prefixed 
time, and not as you have it, the summer 
after your settlement there, if by that 
you mean next summer, or the summer 


1684.” 


In the conclusion of this letter, 
after alluding to Gabriel ne 
‘‘ Method of Embalming Bodies,” 
work published at Altenburgh, in 
1679, he says— 


‘*T question not but you heard in 
London of the way of sweetening salt 
water, for which Captain Fitzgerald and 
others have got apatent. This morning 
was published here a paper about it. 
What it will come to I know not. Dr. 
Huntington, our provost, is come over 
about two or three days. I will wait on 
him next Monday or Tuesday at farthest. 
Let me know whether you have seen, 
and what you think of the ‘Hortus 
Malabarensis.’ In my opinion it is a 
glorious work.” 


This so-called discovery of Captain 
Fitzgerald’s turned out in the end to 
be a hoax. ‘Any merit it may have 
possessed was due to Boyle, who found 
that simple distillation (a plan now re- 
introduced) produced the effect of 
sweetening salt water. Having failed 
in England, Fitzgerald proceeded to 
the Netherlands, and endeavoured to 
procure a patent there, but without 
success. 

Mr. Ashe returned to Dublin about 
the beginning of October, and brought 
over several maps and plans of cities 
to the Irish astronomer, who says— 


‘*] was much pleased with them, but 
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especially that of Leyden was diverting, 
for therein I had a nigher view of the 
place where my dear brother breathes. 
Speaking of toune mapps, minds me to 
let you know that I am advancing a 
survey of Dublin, to be contained in a 
large map of six feet one way, and four 
feet broad; when the business is settled, 
you shall hear further.” 


In a letter of October 27th, he 
writes— 


“*In my last I gave you some hopes 
of seeing a map of this place ; but work- 
men and mechanicks are so hard to be 
brought to agree with each other, that 
I now begin to question whether I shall 
accomplish my design. The graver and 
the surveyor do so stand off from what 
they first proposed.” 


We now approach a most memorable 
period, not only in the life of William 
Molyneux, but in the literary and 
scientific annals of our country. 

The Dublin Philosophical Society, 
the great prototype of all our existing 
learned bodies, but in particular of the 
Royal Irish Academy, was commenced 
in October, 1683. The idea of its 
erection arose with him; and although 
we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention it, in subsequent portions of 
these memoirs, we feel much pride 
and pleasure in recording the following 
first brief and modest notice of it in 
a letter written to the Doctor at Ley- 
den, on the 30th Oct., N.S.:— 


*‘ T have also here promoted the rudi- 
ments of a society, for which I have 
drawn up rules, and called it Conventio 
Philosophica, About half a score or a 
dozen of us have met about twelve or 
fifteen times, and we have very regular 
discourses concerning philosophical, me- 
dical, and mathematical matters. Our 
convention is regulated by one chief, 
who is chosen by the votes of the rest, 
and is called Arbiter Conventionis, at wd 
sent Dr. Willoughby (the name president 
being yet a little too great for us.) 
What this may come to I know not; 
but we have hopes of bringing it to a 
more settled society. The event you 
shall know. Sir W. Petty and all the 
virtuosi of this place favour it much; 
and have at some times given us their 
company. The provost, Dr. Hunting- 
don, has been over almost ever since I 
writt my last to you. With the best 
expressions I could invent, I made 
— acknowledgments to him, which 

accepted, and returned yery ciyilly, 
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and favoured me with his familiar ac- 
quaintance. He is very vigorous in pro- 
moting our convention. Mr. Pitt, a 
London bookseller, has been here in 
Dublin those three months. We have 
settled the business of the maps of Ire- 
land, and Sandys is now engraving them, 
five in number. You mention nothing 
to me in your letter concerning my argu- 
ment for the bigness of Dublin, (I mean 
the area of ground above Amsterdam.) 
I thought you would have taken so much 
notice thereof as either to disprove or 
allow it. I must add thereto that Mr. 
Ashe and I were, immediately after his 
arrival, ontop of Christ’s Church steeple, 
purposely for him to make a comparative 
estimate of the two places, and he allows 
that Dublin is one-tenth part bigger ; 
and this is also granted by several that 
have seen both places. Now, the corollary 
I draw from hence is this—if Dublin be 
bigger than that place that has come in 
competition with Paris, and comparison 
with London, I think it will hardly be 
deny’d the third or fourth place amongst 
the cities of Europe. For your further 
satisfaction I add, that one Farel has 
measured our citty, from the Folly on 
Lazy-hil to St. James’s Church, and 
found it 12,432 feet; this is two miles and 
more than one-third, almost one-half. 
Now, Tom, consider the extravagance 
of their assertion that say that London 
is five, six, seven, or cight times, some 
will not stick to say twelves times bigger 
than Dublin; for if Dublin were clapt 
five times endways to itself, it would be 
about thirteen miles long; and for its 
breadth, truly, excepting few places, ‘tis 
generally as broad as London; whereas 
London is but six miles and something 
more long, measuring along the streets. 
But I have done with this. 

**T have in my hands, and do sud- 
denly intend to send them over, the 
first part of the Ogygia. I think, in- 
deed, ‘tis not contemptible, and that is 
enough to be said of any thing relating 
to the profound antiquities of our coun- 
try, concerning which little has yet been 
said that would not raise scorn in a 
reader.” 


** Leyden, Nov. 30, 1683. 


“Dearest Broruer,—Before I say 
any thing of those letters I have of 
yours, I'l perform the promise I made 
you of giving an account of our univer- 
sity here, which if I had done sooner, it 
must needs have been a great deal more 
imperfect than it is, for there is scarce a 
day that passes, but I learn something 
concerning it, that I did not know be- 
fore, which has been the only excuse of 
my delay, in this matter, hitherto, Our 
university then consists of students, 
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professors, curators, the tutor, or pro- 
tector academicx, and buildings. Of 
these take the following account ; ; and 
first of the students, who are of several 
nations, as Germans, Poles, Hungari- 
ans, French, Dutch, English, Irish, and 
Scotch. There is no knowing their 
number but by guess. At a public 
speech we had lately, I believe most of 
dem was present ; and giving some al- 
lowance for those that were absent, I 
made then an estimate of their number, 
which I cannot imagine is more than 700 
or 809. Of these there are absent 18 or 
19, English, and as many Scotch. The 
students in physic are about 150; the 
rest are divines, civilians, or those that 
have not as yet taken to any faculty, 
and for such young boys I count it cer- 
tainly the worst university in the world ; 
for being obliged to no duty, and not 
being under any restraint, I admire how 
any of them come to be scholars; their 
way of living here is altogether as free 
and uncontrouled as that of the Tem- 
plers in London, their presence not being 
exacted either at the public lectures of 
the professors, their private colleges, or 
any other duty throughout the year ; yet 
for those that are of riper years, and 
better understanding, et come here 


with a full design of making the best 
use of all those advantages that the 
ao affords for their acquiring know- 


edge; I believe I may say, (especially 
for my own faculty,) it is one of the best 
societys in Europe. Nor would I have 
you think I assert this, because I am 
prejudiced for this, and ignorant of 
other universitys; for since I came here 
I have had pretty good information 
concerning the state of the other fi famous 
universitys of the world, viz.: Paris, 
Mompilia, and Padua, and I am satis- 
fied this exceeds them all for advantages 
in the study of physick, so that I think 
myself highly obliged to thank God that 
he has first directed my course hither. 
But yet, in one particular, ever since our 
famous practical professor, Sylvius, died, 
I must confess we have been deficient, 
and must yield to other places, that is, 
in having an hospital constantly fre- 
quented by all manner of diseased ; for 
since his death, very few sick have re- 
course to it now, fearing to be dissected 
if they should die, and the name of our 
present professor in practice not being 
so great as to make them believe as- 
suredly they shall recover and live. 
The professors are now in number 16: 
5 for medicine,—Ist, the professor of 
practice, Dr. Schacht ; 2d, the professor 
of institutions, Craanen, a mathemati- 
tian and a great Chartisian ; 3d, the pro- 
fessor of chymistry, De Maets, a Charti- 
sian too; 4, Dr. Harman, botanic profes- 
sor, who in this part of learning, is 
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accounted as knowing as any man what- 
ever, not even Dr. Morrison himself to 
be excepted.’ This will suddenly ap- 
pear to this world by a book on the sub- 
When I came 
first hither, I brought him two letters, 
one from Dr. Slare, the other from Mr. 
Haak, and he received me very civilly, 
and showed me, himself, a curious col- 
lection of exotic rarities, as birds, ani- 
mals, and insects of the Indies, which he 
preserved in glasses filled with a certain 
transparent balsam, (the preparation 
of it he keeps as a great secret, and 
won't discover it,) which does not pray 
upon them in the least, nor destroy their 
natural colour, as spirits of wine and 
other liquors used for this purpose com- 
monly do. Ihave taken a private col- 
ledge of him in Materiam Medicam, by 
which I profit wonderfully ; and by this 
means also I am become acquainted with 
him. The fifth professor is of ana- 
tomy, Dr. Drelincourt, who I am also 
told, has another salary as practical pro- 
fessor. You know I hada letter to him 
from his brother, which I delivered, but 
he was civil tome more, as he was a 
Frenchman, than upon the account of 
the letter, which, as I understood from 
himself, informed him little or any thing 
concerning me, and I believe since that 
his letter to Mr. Burnett, was much to 
the same purpose, for [remember he did 
not so much as tell him my name in it; 
for Mr. Burnett was forced to ask it of 
myself, which shews him to be what I 
have before suspected him, a gidy empty 
Frenchman, but his brother has a great 
deal more in him, (though he wants 
not the French levity.) He speaks 
Lattin very eloquently, (whichis a great 
rarity here,) and extraordinary fluently ; 3 
is a most expert anatomist, but much 
addicted to the authority of the ancients, 
whom he religiously admires, and would 
make authors of many of our modern 

inventions in anatomy, and perhaps 
sometimes with a great deal of reason. 
I have taken also his private college, 
but I gain but very little knowledge by 
this ; for I scarce see any thing that I 
have not often seen before, excepting 
his euchieresis, or the managing of his 
knife, which he does very dextrously, 
and with a great deal of art. Most of 
all their colleges, excepting this, may be 
repeated gratis by those that have taken 
them once, and thus much for the pro- 
fessors in medicine ; but besides these, 
there lives in the town an old experi- 
enced physician, a high German, that is 
allowed by the curators, though he be 
not a professor, to take private colleges, 
This man I was recommended to by Dr. 
Slare, in England, and by most of the 
Englishmen here, as a better chymist 
than De Maets, the professor of it, so 
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Ihave taken a eollege of him in chy- 
mistry, and also another de componendis 
medicamentis. How much more and faster 
a man learns by these colleges, than by 
his private study, it is not easy for any 
one to imagine, but those that have ex- 
perienced it, as I, God be thanked, have 
to my great satisfaction. This old doc- 
tor, his name is Margrave, has a great 
kindness for me; is very familiar, and 
gives me his conversation as often as I 
please, by which you must needs think I 
profit very much, The divinity profes- 
sors are 4: Dr. Hultius; Christ. 
Willichus, a great Chartesian ; Stephen 
Le Moyne, a Frenchman; he has been 
in England, and is a great friend to our 
church and its government. I was to 
wait upon him, with Mr. Ashe, who had 
a letter to him from Mr. Dodwell. The 
fourth is Fredk. Spanhemius; I had a 
letter to him from Mr. Haak. He stands 
much up for bishops, and therefore much 
hated by the divines of this country. He 
calls himself a martyr for the Church of 
England. It was lately reported he de- 
signed to leave our university, and go 
be a professor in Germany somewhere ; 
but how true, I can’t tell. The profes- 
sors in law are 3: John Voet, An- 
thony Matthews, and Reinhardus Vitria- 
rius. In philosophy, 2: Wolferdius 
Senguerdus, an anti-Chartesian, as you 
may see by his book I have sent you, 
and Burcherus De Volder, a_ strict 
Chartesian, and an experimental philo- 
sopher; he has also another salary, as 
he is professor of mathematicks and 
astronomy, for which he reads every 
Wednesday in the schools, though none 
of the rest of the professors do. He is 
an ingenious philosopher, but what he is 
for a mathematician or astronomer, I 
can’t resolve you, for I have heard of 
nothing of his performances in either. 
In history and literature 2: Theodr. 
Ryckins, and Jacob Gronovius. The 
wofessors’ salarys are not all equal, 
Pat are more or less, as the curators 
please that choose them. The divines 
are allowed most, because they take no- 
thing for their private colleges. The 
rest are equally allowed about one thou- 
sand gilders a year; though some have 
more and some less. Each of these are 
obliged, at appointed hours, to read pub- 
lic lectures every day in the week, but 
Wednesday, Saturdays, and Sundays, 
whilst their terms last ; their lectures 
are usually three quarters of an hour 
long ; not read out of a book, as the way 
is with us and at Oxford, but spoke off 
hand, on such subjects which suppose 
they have well read and considered be- 
fore they ascend their pulpits. You 
shall rarely hear any thing of their own 
come from them, but generally their lec- 
tures are-made up of what is commonly 
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met with in books. Yet one may profit 
more by hearing them than reading the 
same things in his study, by how much 
the ‘ vox viva’ leaves behind it a stronger 
impression than a transient reading. 
Out of these professors is yearly chosen 
by the Tutor Academia, or Prince of 
Orange, the Rector Magnificus, who for 
the time being takes place of the rest of 
the professors, Commonly the divines, 
physicians, and the other professors, 
take their turnes, yet if one stand for it 
that is known to be no favourer of the 
Prince’s faction; that is, is a De Wit- 
tian, or, I may say, a Chartesian, for 
even that term is almost accounted syno- 
nymous with the rest, he is generally 
lay’d by, and the Prince makes choise 
of another ; as he did this last year, 
when De Maets, our chemical professor, 
stood for it ; he chose Hultius, a divine. 
This Rector Magnificus enters all that 
are members of the university ; he writes 
your name, age, place where you lodg 
in the toune, and generally the country 
you are of, (though he did not ask me at 
all what countryman I was,) in a book 
where are registered all the students or 
cives academici, as they call them, of the 
whole university. There is no such 
thing as any sort of examination prac- 
ticed at one's entrance, so that a cobler, 
if he can speak Dutch, might be made a 
civis academicus, though he can neither 
write nor read. At the registering of 
your name, he formally makes you pro- 
mise to observe the customs of the uni- 
versity, and to pay due respect to the 

rofessors ; then he gives you a note in 

Jutch, which is to be sent to the bedell, 
with twelve stivers, (no inconsiderable 
fee here, for it is as muchas a physician 
gets when he visits his patient,) who 
orders that you shall have so much wine 
or beer, (I know not exactly the quan- 
tity,) excise free, which is the only pri- 
viledge, and to have a particular prison, 
and the Rect. Mag. with some others of 
the professors, then judges, when they 
committ any misdemeanour, that I 
could ever learne the students have. 
The curatores academic, are four in 
number, chosen by the states of Hol- 
land, only three out of the magistracy, 
and one of the nobility of this province. 
They are infor theirlives. These, with 
the Prince of Orange, (and he has only 
a bare vote in this case, ) make choise of 
professors, when any of their places are 
vacant,” 


He likewise mentions the different 
buildings : as the anatomy hall ; the li- 
brary ; the laboratory ; the school ofex- 
perimental philosophy, where De Vol- 
der read his lectures every Monday, 
and showed experiments with Mr. 





. 
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Boyle’s pump; the theological col- 
lege, where Hultius lectured; the 
school for French divines in an- 
other part of the town; the public 
library founded by Thysius, but then 
in its infancy, and many other things 
and places of less note. 

A considerable intimacy sprang up 
in the latter part of this year, between 
William Molyneux and a Dutch mer- 
chant, Mr. Van Humbrighe, who then 
resided in Dublin. By him he says he 
was introduced to a Dutch physician, 
one Dr. Sylvius,* who had just come 
over and lodged in St. George’s-lane. 
«« Ejusdam prosapie,” as he tells me, 
and nigh kinsman to the great Francis 
Deleboe. ‘He seems an ingenious 
man, but before any thing certain be 
pronounced, I will be further ac- 
quainted.” Afterwards, he says— 


**Dr. Sylvius and I are intimate ; his 
father is yet living, and has been a 
writer; as particularly he writt a little 
book called ‘ Florus Anglorum,’ being 
of the English as Lucius’ Florus was 
of the Romans. Also he writt an Ap- 
pendix ito Cluverius’ Epitome Histo- 
riarum. 


In the 
writes— 


same communication he 


** Little news offers here, only our Ex- 
change is removed from Cork House to 
the Tolsel, which they have arrogantly 
named, ‘ The Royal Exchange.’ 

** Mr. Mullen is lately become famous 
amongst us for a cure which he has got- 
ten for the gout, and has done with it 
wonders. ’'lis a liquor given in brandy, 
which it makes as bitter as gall, and to 
smell like garlick, but discolors it not 
at all. Its dose is two spoonfulls taken 
three times a day, morning, noon, and 
night ; it works by sweat, and that very 
moderate ; but it allays the pains of the 
most violent fitt of the gout in thrice 
taking. Ihave not seen any of the li- 
quor itself, but mixed with brandy I 
have tasted it.” 


The remainder of this letter, as well 
as the whole contents of several others 
about the same date, are taken up in 
notices of, and inquiries about rare 
and curious works, many of a general 
scientific interest, but the majority re- 
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lating to optics and other branches of 
higher mathematics. 

William, it appears, was preparing 
for his future work on optics at this 
time, and spared no labour or- expense 
to procure any thing that had been 
written on the subject ; ; while the doc- 
tor was well qualified to make all ne- 
cessary inquiries for him upon the 
Continent. 

On the 27th December, Dr. Moly- 
neux cmnrel his lodgings from the 
Widow Vander Steins, to a house di- 
rectly opposite to the west end of 
Peter’s Kirk— 


* Not,” says he, ‘ that I disliked my 
former lodging, but that I proposed to 
myself very great advantages in living 
where I do now in Dr. Margrave's 
house, of whom I gave you an account 
in my last. Here I shall have not only 
the advantages of his conversation, and 
a free course to him, when any doubt 
shall arise in my private study, but also 
the use of his glasses and furnaces when- 
ever I shall have a mind to do any thing 
in chymistry myself. ‘Then his house is 
nigher the acade my than that I formerly 
dwelt in. Here I shall have the oppor- 
tunity of speaking nothing but Lattin ; 
and, moreover, I shall have the company 
of one or two friends, students in phy- 
sic, very ingenious men, now living in 
this house, and upon these several mo- 
tives I have changed my habitation. 

** We had here a man wracked last 
Friday, for a robbery, which he con- 
fessed the third time he was put on the 
wrack, or else he might have escaped 
with his life. This sort of punishment, 
(though a very unreasonable one,) still 
prevails here as arelick, I suppose, of 
the Spanish government and justice. It 
is always done privately, in a dungeon, 
none being present but the lords of the 
town: it is a law with them here con- 
stantly observed, to put none to death, 
but those that confess the fact for which 
they are accused, and if they do not 
this of their own accord, as they almost 
constantly do, they put them to the 
wrack, but they never go thus far, un- 
less they have certain demonstration of 
the . of the person accused, 

hey have another odd custom, 
which is this:—When once a man has 
received his sentence of death, for the 
few days he is to live, they give him 
whatever sort of meat, drink, or wine 
he will call for, and as much as he please 
of it, though it be never so dear or 


* Jacob a. M.D., a distinguished anatomist, was afterwards elected a mem- 


ber of the 


hilosophical Society of Dublin, and the Royal Society of London. 
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scarce, so it be to be got; and it is all 
paid for by the public. They have a 
story of one rogue, that upon this oc- 
casion called for a dish of parrots’ 
tongues.” 


This strange and cruel practice re- 
mains the same to this day in Germany, 
but more particularly in Austria, the 
rack having merely given p'ace to 
the whip and the bastinado. 

In his letter of the 21st of January, 
1684, he describes the method of taking 
colleges, as he terms it, in addition to 
many family matters, and then answers 
some queries of his brother's regarding 
two very distinguished men of that 
period, Lewenhooke, the great micro- 
scopic observer, and Hugenius, of 
whom more hereafter. 


* After inguiry, I can hear nothing of 
that treatise of opticks you say Hugenius 
has writt; and as for his glasses, I can 
see no possibility of purchasing them ; he 
himself I hear is in France, and has been 
there above two years. Lewenhooke 
lives at Delft, and is an officer under the 
lords of that town. He is no scholar, 
and spakes nothing but Dutch. I never 
heard that he sells his glasses. When 
our winter months are over, I have a 
design to go and see him, and then you 
shall heare more from me concerning him. 
What you say of London exceeding other 

laces in mechanicks, I must needs allow, 
for as much as I have seen of the world. 
In your next letter let me know what 
weather you have had in Ireland this 
winter. I heare that at Lendon the 
Thames is frozen over, and I am told 
that there has not been a colder winter 
in Holland these several years. Two 
or three poor children have been starved 
to death with the cold in this town, 
having been forced to lye in the streets 
all night for want of lodging; and one 
of the solgers at the Hage dyed with the 
cold as he stood sentinel; another I 
have heard dyed as he travelled along 
the road. Yet God be thanked, though 
the season has been so vehemently cold, 
it has not worked the least alteration in 
me, and I think I never in all my life 
enjoyed my health better in all respects 
than I do now; which I count one of 
the greatest happinesses God can bless 
a man with in a strange country. Last 
week we had a woman dissected by Dr. 
Newk (you may have heard of him in 
Dr. Grew’s museum as a benefactor to 
the Royal! Society) in our hospital ; he 
is but a young man, but doubtless one 
of the neatest anatomists this day in 
Europe. He showed us several most 
curious preparations of veins and artorys 


belonging to several viscera in the body, 
some filled with a sort of mercury, which 
he calls ‘mercuria noster,’ others with 
melted wax ; these he keeps by him, and 
shows them upon such occasions as 
these, and to curious persons that come 
to sec him. I had a letter to him from 
Dr. Slare, which I never had the oppor- 
tunity to deliver till now. I had dis- 
course with him for some while, and he 
has invited me to come and see him at 
the Hage, where he now lives, and tells 
me he will show me a great many more 
curiosities there than he did now in 
publick. Dr. Drelincourt talks of giving 
up his professor’s of anatomy place; if 
he does, certainly this man succeeds 
him. 

**Tt stands in our courants, that the 
king of England himself was lately sliding 
upon schaits in St. James his Park ; per- 
haps he learnt whilst he was here in 
Holland ; but it is so meane a recreation, 
and unbefitting a great prince, that I 
can’t imagine ‘tis true. How decent a 
sight would it be for his subjects to see 
their great monarch laid flat on his back 
on the ice, should he chance to fall. ’Tis 
so strange, I can’t believe it; yet it 
passes current here, and the Dutchmen 
are very proud, and talk much of it. 
What you heare let me know in your 
next, and also how far you are gone in 
the description of Ireland.” 


William informs him of his intention 
of visiting him in the spring. He and 
Mr. Bulkley purpose setting out for 
London in March. He says— 


** We have had here a most extraor- 
dinary hard winter, for the Liffey has 
been frozen over so as to admit thou- 
sands of people to pass over for those 
six weeks together, and so continues at 
present, and all this notwithstanding a 
constant seriene sunshine all day, and 
southerly winds frequently blowing. In 
fine, such a season has not been known 
I believe in man’s memory. I should be 
glad to hear whether it was propor- 
tionably so with you there; for I have 
been told that just as in Ireland so in 
Holland for these three winters past no 
man put on a pair of skeats.” 


He likewise gives him an abstract 
just then published of the contents of 
four numbers of the Philosophical 
Transactions, containing papers by 
Tyson, Sydenham, Slare, Lewenhooke, 
and others, 


“IT know you would willingly hear 


what is become of our meeting here in 
Dublin,” (the meeting of the Philoso- 
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phical Society, already alluded to), “ of 
which take this following account :— 
Since my last to you concerning this 
particular, we have constantly every 
Monday had a meeting, at which one 
or other would produce discourses no 
ways contemptible, till about a week 
before Christmas, we received a letter 
from Dr. Plott, directed particularly to 
the provost, Dr. Huntington, but de- 
signed in general for us all, in which he 
takes notice of our design here on foot, 
for Dr. Huntington had formally given 
him an account thereof, and encourages 
us to go on vigorously therewith, pro- 
mising us all the assistance we can 
desire; as, likewise, the favourable 
countenance and encouragement of the 
Royal Society, as also of such another 
philosophical meeting as our own, begun 
within these three months at Oxford; 
assuring us also of the constant corres- 
pondence of both of them, and that we 
may at any time command whatever we 
may please to hear communicated from 
them. This encouragement from so 
great aman, and as he is secretary both 
to the Royal and Oxford Societys, made 
us think upon modelling ourselves into 
better form; and accordingly, the Bishop 
of Ferns, Sir Wm. Petty, Dr. Willoughby 
and I, were pitched upon to draw up 
rules, to be presented to the considera- 
tion of the rest after the holydays ; so 
that yesterday (Jan. 7, 16@4) our rules 
were presented, and are ordered to be 
read at three several meetings before 
they pass. 

“‘The rules are much the same as of 
the Royal Society, and we have en- 
trance money, and a weekly contribu- 
tion; but what it will yet come to God 
knows.” 


This letter was answered by the doc- 
tor on the 25th of February :— 


“Doubtless, your design in coming 
into Holland is chiefly to see this plea- 
sant country of Flanders, and those 
large and considerable towns so thickly 
spread up and down it; but if you ex- 

ect to do this, as certainly you do (since 
it is counted a country as well worth a 
traveller’s seeing as any in Europe, and 
the common towns of these provinces 
could never make you undertake so long 
and troublesome a journey for the sight 
of them), I must tell you that you’l fall 
short of your expectations; for that 
country is at this time in such a state 
of war with the French, that you may 
as well expect to travel safely among 
the wild Arabs as there; and should 
there be a peace concluded between the 
two crowns of France and Spain, as 
some people talk, it would be ten times 
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more dangerously by reason of the beg- 
garly disbanded Spanish souldiers, whose 
way is usually to shoot and kill first, 
and then to rob. There are now in this 
town someEnglish gentlemen that intend 
for Paris this spring, and would fain go 
through Flanders, but they imagine it 
absolutely impossible, a that they 
might as safely attempt to walk over the 
sea thither as to go that way. 

** Then, should you be content with 
only seeing the adjacent towns here- 
abouts, (which certainly is not worth your 
while), we should travel them with little 
less disadvantage than perfect stran- 
gers; for I must confess, though I have 
been here now six months, I have not 
got so much Dutch as to carry us com- 
fortable through the country, for I have 
not conversd so much with the Dutch, 
nor indeed could I at my first coming, 
as I design for the future, but have 
generally kept company with English or 
such foreiners that have talked to me 
nothing but Lattin. Yet in ashort time 
Ido not question but I shall not only 
understand Dutch, for that I do almost 
allready, but also speak it as well as an$ 
man needs a language that is not his 
mother tongue; and then our travels 
will be much more pleasant and satis- 
factory than they possibly can be 
now. 


‘Then, as to my own particular, I 
coumpt I am but just settled to my 
study here, and should I go now again 
and ramble about four or five months 
more, above a whole year of my life 
would pass over my head in which I have 
done nothing. 


** Should you leave Ireland now, whilst 
your Philosophical meeting is of so young 
a standing, certainly in your absence it 
would come to nought, whereas if it be 
cept up for a while, and once becomes 
a settled society, it may in time, for 
ought I know, become as famous as 
any whatever in Europe. Then I can’t 
but consider our good old father, how 
very desolate and melancholy he cer- 
tainly must be, to be so suddenly robbed 
of the conversation and enjoyment of 
both his sons together. All this I have 
set down with a most unwilling mind, 
knowing that by this means I hinder 
that which of all things I chiefly desire, 
the enjoyment of my other self; but I 
rest satisfied that it’s only for a while, 
and that then our meeting will be much 
— convenient and satisfactory to both 
of us. 


In alluding to the papers upon 
the removal of the cecum of a 
dog, published in the 151st number 


of the Philosophical Transactions, 
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he makes the following judicious re- 
marks :— 


**Mr. Musgrave I was acquainted 
with, and I had some discourse with 
Dr. Pitt in Oxford; they are both ac- 
compted very ingenious men, but I 
don’t see that their experiment is to 
any purpose, or can contribute any light 
for the finding out the genuine use of 
the ccecum—for all that one can argue 
from it is, that a creature can live with- 
out a cecum, which has been long since 
manifest in those animals that have no 
such part, or any thing answering to it ; 
and should a man reason from hence that 
it is of no use, as some have done in like 
eases, I think it would be as foolish, as 
should one argue the tongue to be no 
use, because a man can live and perform 
all the natural actions of the body as 
will after it’s cut out of his head as 
before. But perhaps they make no such 
d:ductions from their experiment. | 
could willingly, therefore, be also further 


informed concerning this matter.” 


“TI cannot believe” says William, 
that the King of England was upon 
skaits in St. James’s Park, fo: I 
do not think he can ride on them ; 
for this I know, that in the frost of 
1676, the Duke of York was commonly 
at the sport, and I have seen the king 
look on, but no more; so I believe he can- 
not use them, or else doubtless he would, 
for the meanness of the action would 
hardly hinder him of performing his 
pleasure and satisfaction before gran- 
deur: what else should make him such 
a swimmer ? 

**] heare that the citizens of Galway, 
about 20 or 30 years ago, got a large 
m » of Galwayprinted at Antwerp, where 
perhaps you may light on one, if you 
lay out for it. Pray, Tom, endeavour 
it, for I would fain receive a copy 
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thereof. There are several in the mer- 
chants’ houses at Galway, hung up in 
their halls, but I fear none to be pro- 
curable from them.’”* 


In one of his letters, written in the 
spring of that year, he mentions that a 
Dutch doctor, one Saunders, was 
‘‘ advanced,” as he says, to teach 
school in Dublin by the Bishop of 
Meath, and that his own sons, Samuel 
and Anthony, had gone to him. This 
Samuel was afterwards a most distin- 
guished philosopher, and secretary to 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Second. 

For the reasons urged by his bro- 
ther, William is persuaded to post- 
pone his intended journey till the 
following year. 


“Yet I must,” says he, “ take notice 
of one of your reasons for my staying 
here, to which I can hardly assent, viz. : 
that thereby our Dublin Society will be 
better established, and perhaps become 
as famous as any in Europe. How I 
have laboured to bring it to what it is I 
will not say; it would be a surprizing 
relation to you to hear the several pas- 
sages I have run through; but these I 
keep till I see you. But I thought you 
know Dublin better than to add such 
a perhaps. Notwithstanding, we'll go 
as far as we can; and if we can go no 
farther, but grow weak, decay, and dye, 
we are but in statu quo prius.” 


Dissection was, it appears, but very 
rarely performed in Dublin at this 


time. 


** About a fortnight ago,” he adds, 


* «In the year 1651, the Marquis of Clanricarde, then Lord Deputy of the king- 
dom, entered into a treaty with the Duke of Lorrain, to obtain twenty thousand 
pounds for the king’s service in Ireland; for this sum he agreed to give the city of 
Limerick, and town of Galway, as security ; and directed his commissioners, Lord 
Taaffe, Sir Nicholas Plunkett, and Geoffry Browne, Esq., ‘ particularly to describe 
all ‘o the Duke, the value of the security, the strength and situation of the places, 
and the goodness and conveniency of the harbours, &c.’ For this purpose, a map 
of te town was made, which, after the restoration, (when the ancient inhabitants 
were restored by the crown to their freedom and estates,) was finished, blazoned, 
and described, by the Rev. Henry Joyce, then warden, and afterwards elegantly 
engraved, at the expense of the corporation, and dedicated to King Charles II.”— 
Hardiman’s History of the Town and County of Galway. p. 23. 

To the foregoing extract is added a minute description, as well as a fac simile of 
this rare and beautiful map, which the !earned author agrees with us in considering 
to be that spoken of by William Molyneux ; but where it was engraved and printed, 
has not been before mentioned. Only two originals of this map are now known in 
this country—that in the M.S. Library, Trinity College, and that in the possession 
of the family of Lerd Oranmore. Mr. Molyneux says, however, in a subsequent 


letter, that he had procured one of them; perhaps that in the college library. 
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“Dr. Dunn* procured the body of a 
malefactor to dissect and make a ske- 
leton of. Iwas constant at the dissec- 
tion, but nothing curious was done, but 
oaly the chirurgeons and physicians that 
were present spoke at random, as the 
parts oriented themselves : it lasted 
for a week. The remarkables in the 
body were,—a firm cohesion between 
all the upper convex side of the liver 
and diaphragm ; the right spermatick 
vein arising out of the emulgent vein, 
and so likewise the left from the left 
emulgent vain ; an unusual depressure 
in the inside of the skull ; Pierus’s glands 
in the gutts were not discovered. Dr. 
Mullen commenced doctor this last 
Lent commencement. I have formerly 
told you of his cure for the gout, and I 


can assure you he has got a vast deal of 


money and acquaintance amongst the 
great ones, and credit thereby. Sir 
Wm. Fitchburne is perfectly cured, and 
so Sir Theoph. Jones, and my Lord C. 
Justice Davis. Whether they will hold 
so, time must shew; but whether they 
do so or not, certainly so young a prae- 
tisioner could never light on so lucky a 
hitt to set his name abroad, unless per- 
haps the failure thereof should hereaiter 
do him more hurt than the present 
great opinion they have of it does him 
good, tor if ever it fails he will be 
counted a quack. You may remember 
I bought the ‘ Anatomy Epitomized,’ to 
read over the bodys we dissected in our 
course. That book is lately reprinted 
a second time in London, with several 
additions, and the author’s name, Dr. 
Gibson, prefixed. I'll bring it to you 
when I come, for I assure you ’tis highly 
esteemed as a most curious epitome.” 


In reference to the panacea for gout, 
the doctor says :— 


‘Dr. Mullen is happy in his discovery ; 
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and I don’t see why it should redound 
so much to his discredit, though it prove 
not so infallable a cure as wholly to ex- 
tirpate an inveterate gout (though you 
say as yet it has), for certainly he is 
gone far beyond any other physician, if 
he can suddenly allay the pain of the 
gout, and for a long while after secure 
the patient from a relapse into another 
fitt; and he that can do this in an old 
gouty person, I can’t but think, may 
easily cure one that is but lately taken 
with the distemper. When you see him 
present my service to him, and tell him, 
1 wish him a great deal of success in all 
his attempts, for I think his diligence 
and pains deserve it.” 


The following opinion of his, re- 
lative to the laborious compilations of 
German authors, is applicable to many 
of them in the present day :— 


“As to Mr. Ashe his books, I shall 
give himself an account of them in my 
next. Of Schelhammer’s book, and 
Clander’s De Methodo Balsamandi, &e. 
(of which also, as 1 remember, I long 
since promised you my thoughts,) take 
this following account :—They are both 
true German books, yet are made up of 
little else than meere cotations out of 
others ; a vanity, or rather a folly, that 
most, if not all German authors are 
guilty of, whose works generally con- 
tain scarce any thing but a collection of 
what all the authors in their studys say 
upon the subject they chose to write on. 
This, I imagine, proceeds from the 
barreness of their own invention, and a 
vanity of swelling their writings to a 
4to or a folio, when all that is their owne 
may be contained in one or two sheets 
of paper: which I am sure is true, at 
least, of these two books. The first of 
which, as to its anatomical] part, is all 
taken out of several authors ; and as to 


* Doctor, afterwards Sir Patrick Dunn, M.P., the first President of the College 
Physicians, and the munificent founder of the hospital that now bears his name. 

For the following notice of him we are indebted to our learned friend Dr. Aquilla 
Smith, in a paper read by him at the College of Physicians, January, 1841 :— 


‘* He was a native of Aberdeen, born in 1642, of a family long settled in that 
city, and a branch of the ancient family of Dunn, of the place called Dun, near 
Montrose. His father was Charles Dunn, merchant and burgess of Aberdeen, 
who died in 1667. Public spirit appears to have existed in his family; for his 
uncle, Patrick Dunn, of Tartie, Principal of Marischal College, was a munificent 
patron of several institutions, and in particular of the Grammar School of Aberdeen, 
which he may be said to have founded. The medical career of Sir Patrick Dunn 
is involved in total obseurity, until we find him, in the year 1681, President of the 
College of Physicians in Dublin; to which office he was again elected in 1690; and 
appears to haye taken an active part in procuring the present charter, by which 
he was appointed president for the third time. He filled the office of State Phy 
sician for several years, and evidently occupied a high rank in his profession. 

‘In 1694 he married Miss Mary Jepson, of the county Cork. He resided on 
the Inns Quay ; and died without issue in 1713: and in accordance with his will, 
was privately buried in a vault adjoining the south-west wall in the mside of th 
church of the New St. Michan’s, in this city. : 
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the physical snd mathematicall, if one 
may say there is any of this in’t, is all 
transcribed, as he himself tells you, 
only out of Kerker’s Phonurgia. Yet, 
because you have a mind to the book, 
and perhaps may meet with one or two 
things in it that are new, which is the 
most, I will send you my own copy, with 
Mr. Ashe’s and those other books I 
have for you, which I'll most certainly 
dispatch away to you in the ship that 
brings mine. As for Clander’s book 
and invention, I think it is very much 
to be despised, especially by the Eng- 
lish ; since at cole. as I heare, there 
are two or three men that have by fara 
more effectual way of preserving dead 
carcases from corruption, and so far 
beyond his, (so much Lenated of by him, 
because he makes no incision, or but four 
very small ones, one under each arm- 
pitt and in the groin, for to inject into 
the cavity of the trunk his preserving 
liquor, which is nothing else but a lixi- 
vinum made of Cineres Clavellati and 
Sal Ammoniac ;) that they do not so 
much as desire to see or touch the dead 
body, but what they use is only applied 
outwardly to the very coffin. It is a 
fine invention, if true: I have had it 
only by hearsay, since I came to Ley- 
den, yet I was told it for a most certain 
truth.” 


William writes upon the 12th 


April — 


“My Lord Deputy, (the Duke of 
Ormond,) did us the honor t’other 
day to desire to see us shoot with 
the mortar-piece, which accordingly 
we exercised, much to his and our sa- 
tisfaction. Hereby I had the oppor- 
tunity of being known to bis lordship, 
who was pleased to give me his dis- 
course on various subjects for a great 
while ; and I am told that he does not 
speak ill of me ever since. On Monday 
last, about two o'clock in the morning, 
broke out a dreadfull fire in the castle, 
which has destroyed all the lodgings 
and rooms of state, with a vast deal of 
goods and furniture; but that which 
caused the greatest consternation to 
the whole city was, that the powder 
tower was so much in danger, which 
had certainly shaken half the town to 
bitts, had it taken fire: but God pre- 
served both it and us. My Lord Deputy 
has ever since kept his court at White 
Friars, my Lord Longford’s house, till 
the king’s pleasure be known about the 
castle, whether he will have it rebuilt, 


or a palace anywhere else This, you 
know, has been long talked of ; so that, 
if now they do not take this opportunity, 
I believe Ireland must be content to 
brag of the Hospital* only; and this 
certainly it may do most reasonably, 
for as it is now finished ‘tis a most 
stately beautiful piece of building per- 
haps as Christendom affords for that 
use. And I question not, but if ever 
we have a palace built, it will be as 
glorious for a court as t’other for an 
hospital: for, really, Tom, we are come 
to fine things here in Dublin, and you 
would wonder how our city increases 
sensibly in fair buildings, great trade, 
and splendour in all things,—in furni- 
ture, coaches, civility, housekeeping, 
&e 


The doctor’s letter of the 5th of 
May, thus concludes— 


‘*T had here ended my letter, but 
thinking better of it, I was resolved not 
to send away so much blanck paper ; 
therefore take the following obser- 
vations of the seasons and weather of 
Holland, as they come into my head. 
Sir William Temple, somewhere in his 
book, takes notice of the shortness of 
their spring in this country. And in- 
deed well he may, if it be every year as 
it was this; for the spring season, 
which in other places is counted to make 
out one quarter of the year, was all 
over here in one week,—nay, I may say, 
in three days; for the trees, that had not 
the least appearance of any green upon 
them a Saturday, by Tuesday night 
were as thick and full of leaves as they’l 
be in the midst of summer. For most 
part of these three or four days it was so 
intolerably hot that I could less indure 
it than their extreme cold in the winter; 
yet it suddenly abated and became coul 
again, and has so continued. Certainly, 
these sudden changes of the weather 
from one extreme to another, to which 
Holland is very subject, must needs 
make the country unwholesome to fo- 
reigners ; yet, God be thanked! I have 
no reason to accuse it, as to my own 
| sep The cause why their springs 
here are so short I take to be the hard- 
ness of their winters ; for certainly the 
cause of the budding of plants, and their 
rising out of the earth, is nothing else, 
to speake in general terms, but the heat 
of the approaching sun, which loosens 
and opens the pores of the earth bound 
and stopt up by the cold of the fore- 
going winter, and at the same time 





- 


* The hospital he speaks of is the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, erected by 


King Charles the Second; commenced in 1680, and opened in 1684. 
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melts and ferments the peculiar succers 
of each plant, which before lay frozen 
and congeal’d by the cold. Now by how 
much more vehement the winter has 
been, so much more the sun has to do, 
and therefore must be longer in working 
and requires more time to attain its 
end; so that of necessity the spring 
here, (and indeed everywhere else, 
after a hard winter, as I believe you'l 
find it,) commonly succeeding cold win- 
ters, must be very late. And while the 
milder heat of the sun works and gains 
but little upon the extraordinary cold 
earth, nothing sensible is done till he is 
vigorous and strong, and then he _ 
forms that in three or four days which 
otherwise he would have been producing 
five or six weeks. Now for to assigne 
the cause why their winters here are so 
very much colder than in countrys of 
the same latitude I imagine much more 
difficult. What my fancy is, now Iam 
in the humour of philosophising, I'll tell 
you. Certainly it must proceed from 
something that’s peculiar to this country, 
and not to be met with in any of those 
adjacent. Now it is presently manifest 
to any one that has ever seen it, that it 
differs in nothing so much from the 
other countries about it as in its being 
stretched out into a most exact and 
wonderful plain, so that the air has 
equal liberty of moving upon the land 
here as upon the sea, no mountains or 
any other irregularities of the earth re- 
sisting or breaking its force. Now that 
it is much colder at sea in the winter 
then upon land none will deny; and 
even in summer, when the sun has with- 
drawn its heat, how cold it is in the 
nights I believe yourself has several 
times experienced—I am sure I have; 
which certainly proceeds from the plain- 
ness of its body, to which also I believe 
the coldness of this country is chiefly 
owing. Now, as Iam thinking of the 
temper of the air of Holland, that idle 
reason comes into my mind that is ge- 
nerally given why Ireland has no frogs 
or toads,—because, forsooth, it’s colder 
than England, and, as some add, be- 
cause 'tis moister; in both which qua- 
lities how far Holland exceeds Ireland 
is manifest, and yet it abounds with 
frogs and toads far more than England. 
For my part, I can imagine no other 
reason why Ireland wants them, moles 
and such like, but that they never were 
brought over to ingender; for I don’t 
doubt if they were they would propagate 
their species as well as Englishmen.” 


We cannot subscribe to this opinion 


* Crow’s nest was in Dame-street. 
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of its being colder at sea than on land, 
as we have frequently experienced the 
contrary. The greater mildness, as 
well as greater equability of climate 
on the open sea is now generally ac- 
knowledged. The fact of toads living 
in this country is now certain; and 
we are sorry to learn some mischiev- 
ous naturalist has introduced them 
into the neighbourhood of Killarney. 

On the 10th May William again 
notices the young Society :— 


‘Our society goes on; we have @ 
fair room in Crow’s-nest,* which now 
belongs to one Witheral, an apothecary, 
where we have a fair garden tor plants, 
and a laboratory erected for us, I 
reserved all the particulars of our pro- 
gress till we meet, and then I will teil 
you no unpleasant story, which here 
would be too tedious.” 


In the same letter he enclosed a 
plan he had engraved for a weather- 
register: which, he says, was ori- 
ginally Dr. Lister’s, with some ad- 
ditions of his own. The object was, 
to register the motions of the mercury 
in the barometer, together with the 
winds and weather that attended these 
motions. 


“The thing,” he says, ‘is almost 
plain enough to discover itself, yet take 
this little explanation: —At whatever 
station or division my mercury stands 
in the tube, I mark in the paper on the 
correspondent tenth of an inch, over 
against the day of the month, with a 
small stroke; and under the column of 
winds mark down the point and strength 
it blows at; and going to bed, I put 
down the general constitution of the 
day in short wordes ; then if any thin 
extraordinary happens in the night, 
note it the next morning. So that, at 
one view, we os the motions for an 
whole month of the mercury, and of the 
weather that attended it: the figures 
28, 29, 30, 31, denote the inches into 
which the baroscope plate is divided. ° 

“IT cannot omit telling you of what 
we are here engaged in, that I believe 
may be acceptable news to some Dutch 
water-rats. Know, then, that Sir Wm. 
Petty has lately revived his thoughts 
concerning shipping ; and indeed has 
been at a great expence of time, money, 
and pains, both of mind and body in 
promoting it; and at last has brought 


It shall be again mentioned, in quoting the 
minutes and further proceedings of the society. 
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it to that perfection, that he exposes 
his experiments to the judgment and 
censure of every one that he thinks 
competent. He has a fleet of ships in 
little modells of about 14 and 2 foot 


long, of all kinds, more than the king of 


France, and with these in a great broad 
trough of water he performs wonders, 
This has encouraged many here to pro- 
mote the building a vessel or two, to 
try all these in earnest on the rough 
seas; and accordingly a paper was 
drawn, by way of subscription, towards 
setting forward the matter, so that, in 
fine, it is resolved that two vessells shail 
be built—one 15 tons and another 100 
tons—for putting an end to all contro- 
versy. To the 15 ton one, the subscrip- 
tion is four pounds, and to the 100 ton 
the subscription is £20. Abundance of 
people of figure and quality here have 
subscribed, amongst which you wilil not 
think that I am wanting, so that next 
week the smaller ship goes in hands. 
And we hope from her wonders, viz. :— 
that she shall pass between Dublin and 
Holyhead 100 times a year, let what- 
soever weather happen, that is, twice a 
week, blow high, blow low, east or 
west; or that she shall pass from the 
Quay at Dublin to Chester water-gate 
5U times a-year; she shall never stay at 
either bar one minute for a tide, but 
goes over them at any hazard; she 
shall have accommodation for 25 or 30 
passengers, and ina ca!m shall he rowed 
with 12 oars. If all this prove thus, we 
shall never want our passports, as fre- 
quently we do for want of fair wiads. 

But now, perhaps, you may doubt of 
what shape or make is this flying ship I 
mention to you. And for that I will 
only tell you, negatively, that it is not 
his former double-bottomed boat, but 
very different, notwithstanding it has 
some little affinity in some particulars 
with it; but now ‘the doubleness of the 
bottom is so inconsiderable, that as you 
see it in the water, excepting only by 
its breadth behind and lowness, you 
would hardly know it from another 
vessel.” 





May 15th, William continues :— 


** What you tell me of the quick spring 
in Holland is very wonderful, and your 
reasonings upon it are not amiss. I re- 
ceived a letter lately from Mr. Flam- 
steed, wherein he desires that I would let 
him know how to direct a letter to you, for 
he designs to send you 2 or 3 copys of the 
immersions and emersions of Jupiter’s 
satellits for this year, which he has 
lately printed, for determining the longi- 
tudes of all the noted places of Christ- 
endom. These he designs should be 





[ Oct. 


communicated by you to some ingenious 
persons in that university, that ‘will be 
at the trouble of observing them. But 
though you have long ago “told me that 
few or no astronomical observations are 
made in that place (though you have 
a professor thereof), yet I would not 
discourage Mr. Flamsteed from com- 
municating his papers, for thereby, at 
least, you will be known there to have 


correspondence with the famous men of 


England: and therefore I have this 
very post sent him an account of your 
superscription (the French call it their 
address), and you may expect to hear 
from him; and when you do, let me 
know it. 


The two last letters of William— 
that on the 10th, and that on the 15th 
—were answered by the doctor on the 
2d June. Besides some irrelevant and 
family matters, he says :— 


“Tam glad to hear your society goes 
on: I say still, you do not know what 
it may come to in time; the first begia- 
ning of the famous Royal Society was 
much meaner. Your paper for register- 
ing the weather is very convenient ; but 
I know none here that would be likely 
to make use of it, without it were our 
professor De Volder, and I have not the 
least acquaintance with him. Yet, per- 
haps, if Mr. Flamsteed sends me those 
observations you mention, I may take 
oceasion to communicate both to him, 
and also talk concerning the next great 
solar eclipse. As for my own par tic cular, 
Lhave no baruscope, nor have I seen 
such a thing since | came into Holland, 
where several think themselves philo- 
sophers that scarce ever heard of such 
a thing, and Iam sure know not what 
it means. Oh, brother! as travell has 
many goods accompanying it, so cer- 
ti inky that i is one of the chiefest,—that 
it frees our minds from many false and 
perverse conceipts, that we, without 
the least grounds, take up of other 
foreign countries and nations. Who- 
ever “has reported to you that the wea- 
ther of Ireland and Holland agree, are 
certainly very much mistaken ; and I 
believe it may come as nigh that of 
France, or any other neighbouring 
country whatever, as of this; they so 
very much differ, as you may partly 
collect out of what Ihave said to you in 
my last. Whatever's done in Sir W. 
Petty’s invention, be sure to let me 
hear. This puts me in mind to tell you 
that Captain Fitzgerald is now here in 
Holland, with his discovery ; and they 
say has presented it to the "States, who 
have taken notice of it, and ordered him 
some reward ; but this is an imperfect 
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account, which I heard by chance this 

very day ; ; hereafter I may tell you more 
concerning it, therefore don" t rely upon 
this. 

One Theodorus Janssonius, ab Alme- 
loveen, a doctor of physick, has very 
lately put out a book in 8vo, at Am- 
sterdam, which he calls Jnventa Nova 
Antiqua: the design of it is to prove 
that Hippocrates, Galen, and others of 
the ancients, knew most, if not all, those 
discoveries which our modern anatomists 
have pretended to have been the authors 
of. ’Tis strange to see how far some 
men are misled, by that blind respect 
they give to antiquity, and what absur- 
dities they run into, while they would 
make it omnisient. This author lays it 
down for a certain truth, that Hippo- 
erates and Galen knew the c:rculation 
of the blood; and this he thinks he has 
proved, hecause he brings two or three 
sentences out of their works that seem 
blindly to hint at some such thing: 
never considering that there are forty, 
and forty plain passages in both their 
works, absolutely irreconcileable with 
this doctrine; as where they tell us 
again and again of the veins carrying 
vital blood to all the parts, whereby 
they are nourished, and such like,—a 
most undeniable argument against these 
perverse patrons of antiquity, that the 
ancients never drea’mt of any such 
motions of the blood as we at this day 
know it has. But enough of this. 

“I am intimately acquainted here 
with a young gentleman that comes 
from Denmark, though he is a Nor- 
wegian by birth ; his name is John 
Scheldrop ; he is very inquisitive after 
antiquities, — vecially ‘of his own countr y 
and of Ireland. I have often discoursed 
with him concerning both, aad especially 
of our great Dane’s mounts; I have 
told him your thoughts of them, and the 
reasons you ground them on, taken out 
of Olaus W ormius, who was his grand- 
father, but he will by no means allow of 
them; assuring me that those mounts 
erected over soldiers killed in battle, of 
which he has seen several, are not (even 
the largest of them) above ten foot high. 
Iie says he never saw any such as ours 
in all Denmark; wherefore I question 
whether they be rightly called, or whe- 
ther they be the works of the Danes. 
He believes—and I am also apt to think 
with him—that they were raised for no 
other end but for speculators, or 
watchmen, to stand upon; for, as I re- 
member, they are only found nigh towns, 
or places that have been antiently gar- 
risons, which they took care to ‘watch 
securely : : whereas, according to your 
fansy, they should be placed remote 
from towns or citys, and upon plains, 

where it is most likely they always 





fought their battles in old time ¢which 
were constantly set or pitched), and of 
consequence buried their slain. The 
matter of fact you allege in one of your 
letters might be accident, and you 
speak not of many bones that were 
found. Now how improbable is it that 
such vast bulkes of earth should be 
erected over one man; but no more of 
this, I'll leave it to yourself to consider, 
and will expect your thoughts ‘by your 
next. The gentleman I was speaking 
of desired of me, when I returned to my 
own country, that if he should send me 

any queries concerning the antiquities 
of Ireland, that I would take the pains 
to inform him; but I told him I did not 
know when that would be; however, I 
had a brother there, that would be sure 
to satisfy him; so I gave him your ad- 
dress, for which he was very thankful, 
and hi as drunk your health several times 
to me. 


We again hear of the Philosophical 
Society from William, upon the 14th 
June :— 


‘** Whilst it is in my head, I had best 
hint to you diligently to observe the 
way and manner of building a labora- 
tory, and the disposal and convenience 
and measures of the furnaces, and all 
things about it; for I hope in God, 
whenever he pleases to bring us to- 
gether in our own country, that we shall 
be the erecters and massers of as good 
a laboratory as can be desired for all 
chymical ai nd phile sophical operations, 
together with a convenient place for dis- 
section and astronomical observations : 
therefore I would have you acquaint 
yourself well therein, that when we 
come to the work we may not be stran~ 
gers to it; for a man may be a good 
chymist, and yet not be skiiled in build- 
ing a laboratory, for want of the due 
dimentions of farnaces, and other things. 
Our Society has built a laboratory, by 
Dr. Mullen’s directions, in the same 
house where we have taken a large room 
for our meeting, and a small repository 
What you tell me of the Dutch philo« 
sophers makes me think our own state 
not so bad as we are apt to make it, 
out, for as ignorant as we are in this 
alae e, God be thanked we know what a 
faeuse ope is, and can prattle about tke 
explanation thereof; and I assure you 
my paper has made more in Dublin and 
Ireland, by twenty, than was in it be« 
fore, though we had up and down 
several, 

“ Almeloveen’s ZJnventa Nova Anti- 
qua, is a foolish attempt; and I believe 
he may as well prove that Solomon knew 
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the circulation, or that his gold, apes, 
and peacocks were brought to him by 
the help of the loadstone. And this 
minds me to tell you, that since I have 
shewn before our Society the dissection 
of Newts this summer, and the wonder- 
ful circulation of the blood, it makes 
some discourse about town as admirable; 
and yet our perverse Irish physicians 
impute it to the agonys the creature is 
in by being laid open. Sir Wm. Petty 
is very high in his admiration of the 
discovery, taking it altogether as I 
show and explain it, and so also Dr. 
Willoughby aud all the other physicians 
I show it to, who are pleased not to 
dislike my discourses thereon.” 


The remainder of this letter con- 
tains a lengthened but interesting no- 
tice of the Dane's mounds, arising out 
of Thomas's communication of the 
9th June, concerning Mr. Scheldrop : 


“Peter Walsh,”* writes William in 
his next, ‘has lately published a book, 
which he calls Causa Valesiana; ‘tis in 
Lattin, and relates to his “Irish Re- 
monstranse: he presented me with one 
of them. 

** There are latterly discovered, about 
a quarter of a mile on t’other side of 
Chapel-Izod, in a most pleasant vale by 
the Liffey side, a mineral spring, to 
which all our ladies and gentry flock 
mightly every morning to drink: Mat. 


Madden and the Bishop of Meath are 
constant, and so my coz Morrise, and 
an hundred more. If it holds two sum- 
mers, ‘twill destroy the county of Kil- 
dare waters, and perhaps may keep 
some of our gadding ladies at home.f 
Dr. Lister’s book, De Fontibus Medi- 
catis Anglia, is at last come to Dublin: 
I have one at the binder’s. If you 
desire an account of it, I will give it 
you, but I believe you will be satisfyed 
with what is given thereof in the ‘ Leip- 
sie Acts,’ No. 2, for February, 1684. 

“Dr. Plott, though personally un- 
known to me yet, favors me with his 
correspondence and friendship. He is 
now upon the ‘Natural History of 
Staffordshire,’ as he has done that of 
Oxfordshire ; it is almost finished; and 
t’other day he sent me, by the Bishop of 
Cork, the Map of Staffordshire, as he 
intends it in his book: ‘tis a curious 
map, and I was very thankful to him 
for the present. 


William continues— 


‘We have done little with the mortar- 
piece this year; we have got a long 
gun mounted, and my Lord Deputy was 
twice with us at its exercise. I have 
lately been, without my own desire or 
knowledge, mightly beholding to Mr. 
Peter Walsh, who has ‘had much dis- 
course concerning me to his grace the 
Duke of Ormond, shewing him some 








* Peter Walsh, a Franciscan friar, noted in these kingdoms for his “ Irish Re- 
monstrance,” his ‘‘ Prospect of Ireland,” his ‘t Causa Valesiana,” and other minor 
works. He was a constant correspondent of William Molyneux, and ae him 


with some materials for his ‘ Description of Ireland,” commenced by 


lim in the 


summer of 1682, and intended to have been published in the great “English Atlas’ 
by Moses Pitt, but abandoned by the carelessness of the publisher, 

¢ About the middle of August following, a little treatise appeared upon the me- 
dicinal properties of these waters, by one Dr. Bellon. It was dedicated to the 
Duke of Ormond, by whom he was brought over from England. In it he advises 


that the Chapel Izod, and all weakly —_ 


mixture of an essential salt of their own 


regnated waters should be drank with a 
ind. Shortly after, Sir Wm. Petty read 


a paper on the subject, in the Philosophical Society. We find, however, in refe- 
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rence both to this work and the paper of Sir Wm. Petty, this critique in the manu- 
scripts of Dr. Molyneux :—* I never took Sir Wm. Petty for achymist. This puts 
me in mind to tell you, what I but guessed at in my last concerning Dr. Bellon’s 
book, I can now affirm for a certainty, for since reading an account by one Dr. 
Blondel of the baths and medicinal waters at Aix-la’chaple, 1 met exactly with the 
same phansy which Dr. Bellon starts as his own, but doubtless pickt it out here.” 
A still further notice of it we find in some of the papers of William :—* Bellon’s 
book of our Chapel Izod waters, is writt in English, not bigger than three alma- 
nacks, The author is no Frenchman, but an impudent English chirurgeon, brought 
over hither to be chirurgeon to one of our new regiments—for all the army of lre- 
land is new regimented. I think Colonel Fairfax’s regiment is assigned to him, and 
yet no other title serves him in the front of his book but doctor of physick. The 
whole design of the book is quackish, that is, at such a place, lives such a man, that 
will get you a sort of salt to drink with your water. _ As for that notion, I believe 
with you ’tis none of his own.” What a just review !—how applicable to many such 
puffs in the present day ! 
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letters I writt accidently to him (P. 
Walsh), wherein I mention the Duke of 
Ormond with great respect. These 
letters, it seems, much affected the 
duke; ‘and thereupon he assured (P. W.) 
that he would inquire out for me, as 
soon as ever he came into Ireland, and 
take particular notice of me, What 
this may come to I know not ; but, God 
be thanked! my happiness depends not 
on the favours of the great. We ex- 
pect him here within at fortnight, or 
three weeks at farthest.’ 


We find, in a short account of the 
family written ten years afterwards, 
the following notice of this his first 
introduction to the Duke of Ormond : 


“*My correspondence with Peter 
Walsh was that which gave me the first 
opportunity of the honor of being known 
to his grace James, the first duke of 
Ormond. The duke was pleased some- 
times to receive letters from Peter 
Walsh, who once desired of me to 
deliver one from him to his grace’s 
hand; it related*to a matter in one of 
Peter Walsh’s books, his Causa Vale- 
siana, wherein his grace was concerned, 
but could not wnlbostend the passage 
for want of Lattin. His grace there- 
fore directed me to translate so many of 
the leaves of that book for his reading 
as related to that affair. This I did; 
and upon it I had frequent discourse 
with his grace; which proved so far 
successful to me, as thereby I obtained 
the favour of that great man, and had 
an opportunity of helping myself in a 
business that afterwards proved not un- 
fortunate to me, which was this :—Mr. 
Robinson was chief engineer and sur- 
veyor-general of the king’s buildings 
and works, with a salary of £300 per 
annum, by patent for his life.” 


To this office William Molyneux was 
shortly afterwards appointed, and con- 
tinued to hold it jointly with Robinson, 
from the 31st of October, 1684, till 
turned out by Tyrconnell. During 
that time he built “the great New 
Building, on piers and arches, that 
runs along the south wall of the 
Castle, with the terrace walk behind 
n.” 

‘* Our society has been complimented 
in the philosophical acts, as you will find 
by the paper Mr. Ashe will send you, 
wherein for curious subjects (invented 
by our learned and ingenious provost, ) 
I think we may vie with any Oxford ever 
. had, and truly most of the poems and 

speeches thereon were excellent. Thus, 

‘om, you see that learning begins to 
peep out amongst us, The tidings, 
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that our name is in the journals of Am- 
sterdam, was very pleasing to me, and 
really, without vanity, I think our city 
and nation may be herein something be- 
holding to us, for I believe the name 
Dublin has hardly ever before been 
printed or heard of amongst foreigners 
on a learned account. My father is now 
employed in casting a movth. steer for 
the king, of fourteen inches’ diameter, 
which carries a ball of 200lbs. We 
shall so fortify it, that I question not, 
but to shoot two miles as the French do 
at Genoa.” 


The gun-yard so often alluded to in 
these memoirs, where these very ex- 
periments were made, was a large 
piece of waste ground in the vicinity 
of Thomas-street, still called Moly- 
neux’s yard and Engine-alley. 

The doctor did not neglect, amidst 
his other occupations, to attend to the 
wishes of the astronomer, and made a 
diary of the weather at Leyden, from 
the Ist to the 30th of July, which he 
forwards to Dublin with the following 
observations, viz.— 


“IT have not gone, nor do not design 
to go, any farther in making observations 
on the weather, for not being joined 
with the heights of the thermometer and 
baruscope, (for I count the first of these 
also very necessary,) they are useless 
and insignificant observations. To fill 
up the rest of the paper, I will tell you 
of an odd passage that happened here 
not long since. Sir Thomas Armstrong 
that was lately hanged in England, was 
first taken and seized here by our scout 
in a tavern of this town ; for as he got 
a good sum of money from England, so 
also he incurred a great deal of hatred 
from the rest of the magistrates of this 
town, and in general from all the people 
of Holland, who think themselves 
obliged to rescue all men that come 
among them for refuge, not perhaps so 
much out of principle of honour, as 
profit, for by this means, at first their 
country became so thickly peopled ; all 
malcontents, and such as could not live 
safely at home, take recourse hither ; 
there have been some scandalous pam- 
phiets lately printed against the scout 
upon this occasion ; and also this odd 
accident fell out here at Leyden: some 
English gent!emen leaving this town and 
going for France (which they almost 
constantly do before they finish their 
studi s in medicine,) there being such 
great advantages (and scarce any or 
none here,) for the acquiring of the 
practical part of medicine,*by reason of 
their vast hospitals. Most of all the 


English and Scotch students accompa 
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nied them, as the ceremony is, cut of 


the town to the boat in which they were 
to go off, the p p eople, seeing such a num- 
ber of English going out of the town 
together, “and that first upon Arm- 
strong’s being taken, they immediately 
fane sied they were all leaving their town, 
and this news was carried to the lords ; 
but they soon found the contrary, when 
they saw themall return in less ‘th: An a 
quarter of an our’s time: yet, how- 
ever, the lordsbeing alarmed with this 
news, the next day sent a formal mes- 
sage to the parson of the English con- 


gregation, that he might assure any of 


his countrymen for the future they 
should constantly find refuge here, 
though they had been guilty of many 
and great misdemeanours at home, and 
that they should not be delivered up, 
upon any pretence whatever. This was 
done for the sake of their town and 
university, not that they have any love 
or respect for the English nation; for, 
on the contrary, there is not a people i in 
Europe, (for their hatred to the Spa- 
niards I count now is quite forgotten, ) 
whom the generality of the Dutch think 
worse of and hate more than the Eng- 
lish, which is so manifest, I wonder 
that none of our travellers into these 
parts take notice of it. Most of their 
historians, when at any time they come 
to speak of the English, show it plain, 
aad reflect with a great deal of spite 
upon many of their actions. I have 
been assured that several in this town 
have denied to lodge Englishmen, he- 
cause they were of that nation. 1 my- 
self, since I came among them, have 
met with severai passages that suffi- 
ciently confirms me in the belief of this 
grudge they bear us. The causes whence 
it has risen, have certainly been many, 
they have had so universal an effect. 
The chief of them, as I imagine, have 
been these, Ist, The great and many 
losses they have suffe red by several wars 
with our nation; 2dly, T he great dimi- 
nution of their trade in the Indies, and 
in all other parts since the English have 
applied themselves to traffic ; so accor d- 
ing to the proverb, they must not agree, 
since they are both of a trade; *3r d, 
The strict alliance the Princes of Orange 
have had for these many years with the 
Court of England, by which means 
chiefly they have still retained their an- 
cient offices and authori ity, (especially 
the present prince, ) in this government, 
whom they have always imagined petty 
kings or tyrants, and therefore would 
have oftentimes flung them off, but that 
England has interposed ; 4th, That the 
action that has made us odious in the 
eyes of all people, the putting our king 
to death, which they have not forgot 
yet, but many times still make mention 
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of it; 5th, our many and horrid late plots 
and conspiracies, all the particulars and 
rogueries of w hich they as well under- 
stand by means of their Gazettes, as 
we ourselves do; 6th, Their thinking 
that our court, (and I believe in this 
they are not mistaken, ) has a particular 
hatred against them and their govern- 
ment; 7th, Then they imagine the Eng- 
lish as a cruel nation, and that we, nor 
our laws have any respect for men’s 
lives, but put them to death upon any 
slight account, which they gather from 
the many executions both of nobles and 
commons, that every day’s Gazette in- 
forms them of; and they will not be- 
lieve that so many men can deserve to 
dye, nothing being so rare in this coun- 
try as the punishment by death; to 
these one might add a great many more 
causes, but because 1 have filled my 
paper these shall be enough.” ; 

Thomas gives the following very 
interesting account of his visit to Huy- 
gens, or as he is more frequently 
styled in books Huygenieus :— 

** Leyden, Aug. 15 (N_S.) 1684. 

** The 7th of this month, having the 
opportunity of a gentleman my acquain- 
tance’s company, “I made the other j jour- 
ney to the Hague, in hopes to see Mr. 
Huygens, whic h I did, and was received 
extraordinary eivilly by him. After 
some discourse, understanding I was 
an Englishman, he, beyond my expecta- 
tion, talked to me in my own language, 
and pretty well. He carried me up into 
his study, where he showed me a most 
curious mechanical movement of his own 
contrivance. As I remember, I told 
you something of this that I had heard 
by report, in one of my letters whilst I 
was in England ; but now you may take 
the following account from me as an 
eye-witness, but you must think I could 
not have time in that short period while 
I stayed with him, (which in all was not 
above an hour and a half,) to look nicely 
on every part in’t, nor could I civilly be 
so inquisitive, and ask so many ques- 
tions of one that was a perfect stranger 
to me, at my first visit, as thoroughly, to 
make me understand the motion and all 
its parts ; so you must be content with 
what I observed then, and can remem- 
ber now, which is as follows :—It stands 
up against the wall like a clock. The 
outward dial-plate, where the great cir- 
cle of the ecliptick is described, con- 
taining within it all those of the planets, 
placed according to the hypothesis of 
Copernicus, is about two foot square. 
This shows you at once the minute, 
hour, day of the month and year, with 
the exact postures and aspects that all 
the planets bear to the sun and one 
another at that very moment, and also 
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the site of the satellites in respect of 
their middle planets, viz. the three of 
4, and the four 2{—these and all the 
planets obsolve their course, just in the 
same time as they do in the heavens. 
Here you have all retrogradations, ex- 
centricitys, and other irregular motions 
described. He told me that in 1682, 
when Saturn and Jupiter were in con- 
junction several times by their retro- 
grade motion, that they were so just as 
often in his machine as in the heavens. 
He has not here (for he could with con- 
venience) made the planets, and the dia- 
meter of these circles they describe, 
answer according to that proportion 
they truly bear to one another ; but this 
he has done by a smaller scheme in one 
corner of his plate, according to the 
latest observations he and the Parisian 
astronomers could make. He com- 
plained much that the motion of Saturn 
was not yet certainly regulated by any 
of the astronomers. I observed its 
motion was far more excentrick on his 
late than any of the rest of the planets. 
i the inside ‘tis a very — piece of 
work, consisting of not above eight or 
nine wheels. As I could discern, the 
chief or principle motion that sets these 
agoing is not a pendulum, but a balance 
regulated by springs, as those of pendu- 
lum watches are. He can with a key 
turn the whole engine about, (which he 
did,) and set all the wheels agoing, so 
as to put it to any day that is to come 
for these three hundred years, and so 
find out how the posture of the planets 
will be then. Yet after all this, ‘tis 
nothing more than an ingenious curio- 
sity, and is so far from being so exact 
as to supply the place of ephemerides 
as Iimagine ‘tis of little or no use at 
all; for I asked him could he by help of 
it exactly cetermine an ecclipse, and 1 
observed he would not give me a posi- 
tive answer, as being loath to confess 
the imperfections of his contrivance to 
one that seemed to admire it so much as 
Idid. You may see such a sort of an 
engine described in your last volume of 
the “ Journal des Seavans,” in the first 
month. After this he carried me into 
his garden, and showed me every par- 
ticular thing belonging to his contri- 
vance which he describes in that little 
tract I sent you by my last. His object- 
glass, of which he speaks there, he esti- 
mates much. ‘Tis of both sides convex, 
and, as he told me, ground by himself. 
Within these two months he has seen 
several spots in the sun, I would have 
you observe whether you can discern 
any in your glasses.” 


This letter was read at the subsequent 
meeting of the Philosophical Society. 

Upon Tuesday the 19th day of 
August, about four o'clock in the 


afternoon, the Duke of Ormond landed 
at Ringsend, and was conducted into 
town with great pomp, attended by a 
vast retinue. On the next day he 
visited the gun yard, and had the 
mortar-piece and long gun exercised 
before him, and had a long conver- 
sation with William Molyneux (who 
was then presented to him by Lord 
Arran) upon the subject of artillery 
and fortification; and also comphi- 
mented him highly on the letters of his 
to Peter Walsh, which he had seen. 
The conversation turning upon the 
French war, and the expert firing of 
bombs at Genoa, in which the lord 
deputy evinced much interest, Mr. 
Molyneux, the next day, drew up a 
paper, entitled, “ Remarks on the 
French bombs and shooting at Genoa.” 


** This,” he adds, ‘* I presented within 
a day or two to the master of the ord- 
nance, my Lord Mountjoy, (who, by the 
way, is very much my honored favorite. ) 
He was so taken therewith, that he 
communicated it to my lord lieutenant 
and the other grandees about him, who 
were pleased to express a sense of it 
much to my advantage; and my lord 
primate approved so well of it that he 
took a copy from my Lord Mountjoy’s 
paper; and my Lord Mountjoy himself 
inakes an extravagant proposal (con- 
sidering the nature of the discourse) of 
having it presented to theking. Ihave 
latterly discovered a way for observing 
the time by the sun in day and by the 
stars at night, which I have the vanity 
to think is beyond whatever has been 
yet proposed by astronomers for that 
purpose ; tis plain, simple, and easy— 
requires no calculation or other compu- 
tation, but the addition of two small 
sums together ; and besides, ‘tis so accu- 
rate that I can take the time to five 
seconds by an instrument of two foot 
radius, so fitted as I would direct. 
And any plain quadrant, for a crown’s 
expense, shail be adapted to it; and, 
moreover, ‘tis accommodable to a sun 
dial, if you have one large enough to 
show minutes, as I am now making 
one. Dr. Dunn told me t’other day, 
he knew Mullin’s cure for the gout, and 
that it was a preparation of alum and 
garlick; but Mullin swears, he knows 
no more of it than a child; for, says he 
(and well), if he knows it, let him do 
with it as I do, viz., give sudden ease in 
the most violent fit, cure palsys and 
most other diseases of the genus ner- 

” 

vous. 


William, it appears, was not sa- 
tisfied with the identity of. Huyge- 
nius ; and several epistles passed be- 
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tween the brothers upon this subject. 
He says— 


“What you tell me of Huygenieus 
does but the more confound, and not 
at all alter my doubt. You tell me he 
invented pendulum watches, (you mean 
watches governed by a regulator, as 
they call it), but did he apply pendulums 
or swig-swaggs to clocks? I always 
took it to be the same man did both, 
and so you'l find it; and besides, you 
seem to contradict yourself in saying 
he is the author of all those mathema- 
tical pieces, and yet say he did not apply 

endulums to clocks; I mean his Horo- 
ogium, printed at the Hague, 1658, 4to, 
as also his Horologium Oscillatorium, 
printed at Paris, 1673, fol. You are 
much out when you say you believe 
pendulums were applied to clocks before 
a man of fifty years of age was born. 
I assure you pendulums were never so 
used till anno 1658, upon Huygenius’ 
fore-mentioned book ; se that if Huy- 
gens be now but fifty years he was 
about twenty-four years old when he 
invented that, which I can hardly con- 
ceive. If you know any thing more to 
rectify me, pray do. When I say a 
thing is impracticable (as I said of his 
astronomer’s compend.) I do not mean 
tis absolutely impossible to effect, for 
I know many things are to be done that 
will not be used, because perhaps the 
inconvenience may be greater than the 
convenience.’”* 


The matter was, however, set at 
rest by Thomas's further notice of 
him, viz. :— 


“TI can’t but wonder you raise so 
many scruples about Huygenieus ; take 
it then for certain, that there neither is 
nor ever was but one Christianus Huy- 
genius, Constantini Domini de Zuli- 
chem Filius, the gentleman I was lately 
to see, the author of the pamphlet I sent 
you, and therefore author of the Systema 
Saturnia, and therefore, as yourself 
argues, author of the Horologium Oscila- 
torium. His father, an old man of 
ninety-four years of age, still alive, the 
Herr von Zulichem, no mathematician, 
but noted for his poetry, both in Dutch 
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and Lattin; he has two sons besides 
this Christian (both noblemen or lords) 
who has no title besides that of joncker 
or jonch-heer—the word the Dutch use 
for expressing a nobleman’s son, and 
none else. I was directed to inquire 
for him by the name of Joncker Chris- 
tian ; if any of his books gives him the 
title of Zulichem (tho’ I can’t think any 
of them do) it is according to high 
German’s custom, who gives the title 
of the father to all the children, young 
and old. I may be mistaken in deny- 
ing him the invention of applying pen- 
dulums to clocks, being misled by the 
thought of its being so ancient ; but this 
had no reason to make you doubt in the 
least of that matter, when you know it 
to be otherwise. You must think I did 
not ask him his age; he may be more 
than fifty for aught I know, yet by his 
countenance I should take him to be 
rather less than more. He has lived 
many years in France, and for his in- 
vention in clock-work I suppose, upon 
what you say, the adjusting pendulums 
to clocks, received a great reward from 
the French King, and also a yearly 
pension ; whether that’s still continued 
I can’t say ; perhaps not, which may be 
a reason why he is come into Holland, 
and designs here to stay.” 


In the autumn of this year, Dr. 
Molyneux published the first com- 
munication with which he favoured 
the scientific world, Of this he gives 
the following account :— 


“I writt to the author of the Amster- 
dam Novells concerning his publishing 
more observations and remarks in na- 
tural philosophy than he has done yet in 
his tracts ; and to show him how willing 
I was to set forward the business, I 
adjoined a phansy of mine in the letter, 
concerning the dissolution and swimming 
of heavy bodies in Menstruum’s far 
lighter than themselves, which he was 
pleased, after the French way, to com- 
mend with a great deal of compliment, 
and publish in his month of August last, 
and also promised me he would for the 
future take care to insert as many obser- 
vations of this nature as he could gather 
by help of his correspondents.” t 


* Christian Huygens, the son of Lord Zuylichen, was born at the Hague, in 1629, 


and was educated at Leyden. 
tician. 


rings of Saturn, and made many astronomical discoveries. 
t Novelles de la Republique des Letters, Aout. 1684, article 4. 


At the age of 13 he was no contemptible mathema- 
He wrote on pendulums—improved the air pump—discovered one of the 


He died in 1695. 
This was the 


first communication with which Dr Molyneux favoured the scientific world. It 
was afterwards copied into the 18lst No. of the Philosophical Transactions, along 
with some remarks by his brother William, in the year 1686, where we shall recon- 


sider it. 
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In October, William forwarded his 
brother a copy of the Minutes of the 
Philosophical Society. They shall be 
referred to hereafter, when writing 
more at large of the operations of this 
body. In the same letter he says :— 


‘* Last week arrived here, a Spanish 
Don, the Duke de Voxar, a man of great 
estate, (£80,000 per annum,) relation 
and figure in Spain. He is a young man 
about twenty-five or twenty-six, lately 
married to the daughter of the Duke 
de Medina Celli. He is now on his tra- 
vels, and has passed through England 
hither—I believe the first that ever was 
here on that errand—and intends for 
Scotland, and go to the northern coun- 
trys. He is here received most splen- 
didly by our court. The guards attend 
him upon his going out and coming in 
to town; and he has sentinells at his 
lodgings in Castle-street. At the Col- 
lege he was entertained with a speech ; 
and wherever he goes he is very liberal. 

‘*I do not remember that I told you 
in my last of one Green, a poor insigni- 
ficant fellow, student of physick, for 
those two last years in our College, 
wherein he took Batchelor of Medicine’s 
degree the last commencement. He 
got some one or other as foolish as him- 
self to recommend him to the Spanish 
Duke de Voxar, as an attendant on and 
curator of his health; so the Duke en- 
tertained him, and has taken the silly 
animal along with him, at which our 
College is much concerned, that so 
scurvy a pattern should go abroad from 
amongst them to be seen by foreigners. 

‘* This day se’nnight being all Saints’ 
day, was our anniversary election in our 
society. We met in the morning about 
ten, where we had printed catalogues of 
all our fellows. Every one present 
(which I think were about eighteen) 
took a catalogue and marked with a P. 
S. and T. those he would have stand for 

resident, secretary, and treasurer. 

“hen all delivered up their papers to 
the old secretary, who publicly counted 
in an unmarked catalogue who had 
marks on their names for being officers ; 
so he that had most marks stood. This 
is the method practised in the Royal 
Society, and ‘soles off the odium of a 
man being proposed and refused, as 
likewise no one knows who proposes and 
refuses. Sir William Petty and Dr. 
Willoughby had equal marks for presi- 
dent ; but upon a second election, Sir 
William carried it by four votes, so he 
stood. Afterwards we had a handsome 
dinner at a tavern, and so we concluded 
the day. At our dinner, Sir Cecil 
Wythe, prime secretary to the lord lieu- 
tenant, a privy counsellor, and now 
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president of the Royal Society, gave us 
his company, and desired to be of our 
society ; as likewise did Sir Robert 
Redding, Knt. and Bart. At our meet- 
ing the Monday following our president 
brought in a paper of advertisements 
to us, proposing some expedients for 
our future progress, so that I hope we 
shall go on vigorously. They continue 
me secretary, and Mr. Plowdall, trea- 
surer, 

** About the middle of our October 
we had here very tempestuous weather 
for four or five days. If any such was 
remarked there, pray let me know. A 
ship with its crew perished in our har- 
bour ; and this minds me of what hap- 
pened Jast Sunday morning about four 
o'clock, it being very calm and serene 
moonshine. A Liverpool ship now turn- 
ing too late over bar, perished with 
nine seamen and six passengers. One 
young fellow got on the top-mast, and 
so saved himself, for when the tide was 
out he leaped down, and came away dry 
foot.” 


In 1684, Locke followed his patron 
the Lord Shaftesbury into Holland, 
they being both obnoxious to the then 
existing government in England. He 
resided for some time at Leyden, and 
there became acquainted with Dr. 
Molyneux. 

That Molyneux acquired some cha- 
racter for his scientific attainments 
while at Leyden, and that the industry 
and talent that so characterised - his 
after life, did not escape the obser- 
vant eye of the author of the “ Essay 
on the Human Understanding,” we 
may gather from their correspondence 
several years after ; for, in one of his 
letters he is pleased to tell him, that 
his distinguished reputation then, had 
so settled his esteem for him, that he 
often thought with regret of the in- 
terruption of their acquaintance. 

While residing at Leyden, he re- 
ceived the following communication 
from Locke, the unpublished original 
of which now lies before us :— 


** Utrecht, 22d Deer. ’84. (0.S.) 
(Answered Jany. the 3. (N.S.) 
‘*Sir—I hope you and the rest of 
your good company had a good journey 
ack again to Leyden; where I often 
wish myself with you, having not passed 
any of my time on this side the water 
soe pleasantly as there, for which I am 
indebted to the civility of those gentel- 
men I had the honour to converse with 
there, and particularly to yours. Of 
which, having had soe much experience, 
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I venture to give you a new trouble; 
which is, to enquire of Mrs. Terry’s 
people whether none of them saw any 
papers that I left any where about the 
chamber or the presses there when I 
came away. A friend of mine having an 
only son that he is very tender of, sent 
to me for some directions about him, 
which I made an hasty draught of 
whilst I was at Leyden. The father of 
the childe late writ to me again to the 
same purpose; and when I now de- 
signed, upon this new instance, to re- 
vise those papers I there writ in haste, 
and send them him, I find them missing. 
I cannot thinke of any place I was soe 
like to leave them as upon one of the 
shelves there, where I laid them the 
last time I remember I saw them, 
Though they were hasty directions, 
huddled up in the vacancys of the 
auction, and particularly adapted to a 
child of between two and three years 
old, and soe not worth the reading to 
any body else, yet you would doe mea 
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singular favour if you could retrieve 
them, they being writ when all the cir- 
cumstances were fresh in my memory ; 
and if they be lost I shall very much 
disappoint the father. I know you have 
civility enough to excuse this trouble, 
which I hope may be a provocation to 
you to ask the same freedom with me 
on any occasion, wherein I may shew 
with what readynesse I am, Sir, 
** Yr. most humble servant, 
*Joun Locke. 
** Monsieur 
** Monsieur Molineus, Gentilhomme 
Anglois, chez Monsieur Margratfe, 
professeur en Chemie, a Leyden. 
“Pray present my most humble ser- 
vice to all those gentd. I had the happy- 
ness to know and converse with at Mrs. 
Terry’s. 
‘** Be pleased to direct your letter to 
me at the Wedne Gremons op het hook 
vau ket oude Kirke hof tot Utrecht.” 


Here we must pause for the present. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POETIC CHILDHOOD.* 


THE YOUNG DREAMER’S RETREAT—RIS DEFENCE OF THE PREROGATIVES AND FUNCTIONS OF 


POETRY. 


Voice from the depths unfathomed! thrilling Voice, 
That call’st me nightly to thy solemn home, 

Thy home and mine: I hear thee, and rejoice, 

Far echo of my heart-cry, lo, I come! 

I know the deathless promise of thy call, 

The Immortal in me, Spirit, greeteth Thee, 

The Life within welcomes the Life of All, 

And reads its own in thine eternity. 


Thou speak’st,—the captive breathes, the bolts are riven, 
My soul's quick impulse grasps its own, its rightful heaven! 


Light of the many-mansioned Universe, 

Thy fairest sunrise glorifies the night, 

Such night as this! when Sense and Soul immerse 
My being in their mingled full delight ; 

The Sense that bids the Soul still keenlier feel, 
The Soul that makes those feelings holiness, 
Both sofiened into worship, won to kneel 

In Nature’s Night-Cathedral vast, and bless 

The sacred Genius of the Earth, that sheds 

The rich seraphic light of love on human heads! 





* See Vol. XVI, p. 517, No. 95, November, 1840, 
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Ye Stars, a visible Music of the skies, 

Bright, everlasting Hymn of praise and prayer, 

Tones have ye still, whose echoes soft arise 

Even in this wildered heart! And, thou boon Air, 

Fragrant, and fresh, and gentle as the breath 

Which timid Love pours on her sleeping Loved, 

Thy thrilling hush speaks calm—calm not of death, 

The breathlessness of veriest life, when moved 

By the still fervour of a bliss intense, 

It speaks not—stirs not, charmed,—so rapt the passionate Sense ! 


Above—that skyey wilderness of light 

Gleams heaven into the dreaming soul. Below 
The stillest Lake that ever mirrored night, 

In its own nether heaven, and quenched the glow 
Of star-fires on as starry waves. Around, 

The lonely dashing of a distant river, 

The breeze soft sighing through a hallowed ground 
Where o’er the voiceless dead the long reeds quiver 
Their sad dirge—soothing sad! Awake—avow, 
My still unbroken heart, that thou art happy now ! 


Oh, may its pulses be for ever still, 

Ere they shall cease in such an hour to beat. 

If Age—cold, creeping Homicide! can kill 

The Soul's best life before its fleshly seat : 

If Time—the witherer Time—must make the breast 
The Tomb of its dead feelings ; better far, 

The Tomb itself should moulder, than the Opprest 
Should rot within his chains in fruitless war 

Of Man with Misery, hopeless—helpless slave, 

Chilled with an inward Death, the Spirit’s darker grave ! 


Again, again, my Muse! not of the Nine, 

Not she who fires the lover-poet’s leaf, 

Alas! a Muse more known if less divine, 

The Niobe of verse, a living grief! 

She who descends not from high heaven, but dwells 
Insepulchred in human hearts ; whose lyre, 
Broken, unstrung, neglected, dumbly tells 

Its story—in its ruin! Ah, inspire, 

Muse of the widowed heart! So shall arise 

Thy hecatomb of tears, thy nightly sacrifice ! 


The Child of Sorrows bright and joyful tears, 
The Boy of many dreams returns again, 
To tell ye of his visioned hopes and fears, 
To give his heart’s young mystery to the pen. 
That strange, sad, restless, solitary heart, 
That loved, yet fled its kindred ! 

I had made 
(The waywardness of Fancy) far apart 
From vulgar haunts a bower of secret shade, 
The lonely centre of a forest rude 
Where paled the sunshine dim, an untrod solitude. 


The broom-flower, all the infant brood that Spring 
Bears to the dusky earth, and woos to wear 
Heaven's colours in their dewy blossoming, 

— Like love-thoughts bodied into form—were there: 
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Mute populace of Solitude! Above 

Huge oaks unlinking their vast arms o’erwaved, 
Dappling the green and golden beams that strove 

To pierce that verdant temple flower-paved. 

Such was my hillside bower, and far below 

The wealth of waving fields outspread in living show. 


A sleeping landscape bathed in sunny hues, 

Yet rich with rural life, whose dim tones blending 

In drowsy chaunt vague music could infuse 

Into my world of noon-day dreams unending. 

With these, the Fall of Waters faintly heard, 

Faded upon the ear so sadly soft 

Sublimity was lost, and Beauty stirred 

The charmed slumber of the Soul:—and oft 

A bright stream singing through the parted trees, 

Shock its rich vest of rays, and laughed beneath the breeze. 


Afar—to frame the glowing picture—rose 

The biue serenity of mountains, soaring 

Deep in the paler sky, and crowned with snows, 

That glittered in the sunbeams, round them pouring 

A consecration of pure light! Mine eye, 

Half shut, was wont repose as shadows stole 

Adown their lower woods, while glanced on high 
Sharply the sparkling peaks ;—then, then my soul, 
Melting in dreams from noon till hush of even 

Would string the Harp of Life to harmonies of heaven! 


Hither—and oh, upon an alien shore 

How lightens through the storm-clouds of my brain, 

That scene in phantom beauty! hither bore 

My tardy steps—as loth to break the chain 

Of linked thought—some volume stern and sage, 

Wisdom distilled, quintessence of the Mind ; 

And feasted on, till sated with the page, 

Soothed to soft dreams by whispering wave and wind, 

The spirit slowly changed; wild Fancy’s hour 

Was come ; she rose, and seized the sceptre of her power. 


Then swell'd the Poet, then his nature claim’d 

Her birthright of the heavens ; then sprang, revealed 
Quick to the jubilant soul, spirits unnamed, 

Varied as foam-wreaths on the breezy field 

Of Ocean—spirits of airy Thought. The Sense 

Of Vision purged, like His of old, could see 

Features of God, where filmy shadows dense 

Cloud to ungifted eyes the Deity : 

Could read those elder Scriptures of his might, 

The myriad-volumed Book, the visible Infinite. 


How grew these Powers, what wand of elfin sway 
Gave them to being, who shall tell ? 

As wild 
As the soft vernal breeze whose pinions stray 
From cloud to earth unchallenged—wayward child 
Of the Spring heaven, arise the infant race 
Of winged fancies in our hearts. To all 
A share is given ; but there be who efface 
These visions for more earthly ones, who fall 
Before the world's dull majesty, and soon 
Forget the brighter world, nor know their better boon. 
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Nor know how God, to light us to the view 

Of His great Fane, the Universe, hath given 
An outward sense revealing Form and Hue, 
That searches Earth, that scales the stars of Heaven 

And, mightier gift! a sense intern, whose power 

Traces, connects, connecting glorifies 

The dead material wonder of the hour, 

By rays of intellectual light; that flies 

Through Thought’s wide world with charm that never sates, 
And hallows all that is, where nothing is, creates, 


Oh, speak not harsh of Fancy, Thou whose Truth 
Is the world’s grosser fictions! Fancy first 
Merges the Senses in the Soul of youth, 

And, wisely wild, excites the holy thirst 

For Truth itself, by luring the rapt mind 

With honey’d accents sage and winning wiles 
From Sense’s dark supremacy. To bind 

The brow of Truth with flowers, to wreathe with smiles 
Her lips august, to mediate thus, and masque 

The stera in milder guise, is wood-nymph Fancy’s task. 






Who shall compe the lion strength of Sense 
To spurn its banquet base of low desire ? 
What accents of no human eloquence 
Shall quench the gross, arouse the purer fire ? 

Cold Reason fails ;—as freezing waters rend 

The rock they may not soften, cleaves the heart 

Her chilling voice. Oh, better far to bend 

Than brea) the Will! Oh, fairer far the Art 

That smile: us into truth, persuasive force ! 

And vests ir. luminous hues the rugged onward course. 















Err I? or say, deign not the Oracles 
Whose inspiration in no Delphic mount 

Or dusky cave Trophonian darkly dwells, 

But streaming brightly from the Eternal Fount 

Of Life, eternal flows,—to mingle hues 

Of Fancy in their awful course ? to mirror 

Each flower and herb whose deedal beauty strews 

The bank, upon their wave? to find in Error 

Much that may garnish Truth? *Twas wisely done ; 
Eve's clouds are vapour, yet they deck the Monarch Sun. 














Not by their glow, but Ais. Thus Wisdom pours 
A lustre on the vain, and gilding these, 

Adorns herself by them! Upon the shores 
Revered, of sage Religion, Fancy sees 

Her fairest home ; the handmaiden of Truth, 
She robes her mighty Mistress for the eyes 

Of man ; to orbs of everlasting youth 

Radiance insufferable! she applies 

The misty mantle of a golden cloud, 

And half reveals, half hides, their glory in her shroud.* 







* Videmus enim quod in iis que sunt et religionis Phantasia supra ipsam rationem 
scandat et evehatur: non quod illuminatio divina locum habeat in phantasié (quin 
potius in ipsa arce mentis et intellectus) ; verum quemadmodum gratia divina in 


Vout. XVIII.—No. 106. 2. 
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Bright Sisterhood! they war not, but combine 
In one rich boon from God to mortals given ; 
Truth is the image of the Mind Divine, 

And Poetry the dialect of Heaven. 

For Sense wraps Soul through all created being, 
The Eternal Mind sounds its own depths alone, 
Light to itself all-seen and Eye all-seeing, 

Sole power that truly knoweth in being known. 
All else in form and type the gift sublime 
Receive, —Reason in Sense, Eternity in Time. 












But deep and subtle truths, unseen connexions, 
Nor less unmeasured longings, ecstasies, 
The earthly infancy of high affections, 

That God's infinitude shall yet-appease, 

(All, truths, or truthward pointing) ; memories old, 

That rise like glorified spirits from the dead 

With rays divine wrought through their earthly mould— 

The Past—yet not the Past, but something bred 

Between the Past and man’s remoulding spirit, 

Which, heaven-born, casts o’er all the heaven it shall inherit :— 















High hopes, and acts to realize them ; deeds 
Ample as is the swelling soul’s desire, 
Where, Conqueror still, the vanquished patriot bleeds, 
And martyred Virtue hails her bed of fire. 

The rapture of the victor at the goal, 

The fierce delight of foemen in the fray, 
Wherever man is more than man, and soul 
Half-freed leaps out beyond her cage of clay ;— 
These fleeting forms would live ; and into these 
Breathes, ere they vanish, Art her life of centuries. 
















And these are Truth; start not! but know, the best, 
The truest of all truth is still ideal ; 

In visions of the poet-prophet’s breast 

Not that which is, but ought and might, is real. 
Count not the sunburst by the clouded beam, 

Count not the slave’s strength by his fettered power, 
The Soul is all it can be or can dream, 

The whole rich future swells her passing hour. 

Dim sphere of hopes inspired! and Poet, thine 

The gospel of that Faith, the Priesthood of its shrine! 












But in that peaceful Bower of which I spoke, 

That woodland cell where the imprisoned winds 

So mildly murmured that their murmurs broke 

No glittering chain of dreams which musing minds 

Are wont to link, and call it happiness,— 

Still would I lie, and with upturned face 

Pore on the lagging clouds in sweet excess 

Of varying joy. I loved that lonely place, 

And loved it more, when midst its blossoms smiled 
Nature’s own breathing Flower, her loveliest living Child! 













B. 












virtutibus utitur motibus voluntatis ; ita similiter gratia divina in illuminationibus 
utitur motibus phantasiz ; ‘unde fit ut religio semper aditum sibi ac viam ad animum 
quesierit per similitudines, typos, parabolas, visiones, insomnia,”—De Augment. 
Scient. lib. v. cap. 1. 
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THE 


Tue country has seen, at last, the 
Whig ministry completely displaced 
from office, and a strong Conservative 
government in their room ;—a govern- 
ment stronger than many persons dared 
to hope would ever again manage the 
affairs of Great Britain ; commanding, 
in the House of Commons, a majority 
of nearly one hundred votes, sup- 
ported by the cordial and entire sup- 
port of the House of Lords, and pos- 
sessing, perhaps, in an unexampled 
degree, the confidence of the country. 

It would not be an uninstructive 
lesson, to contrast the state of feeling 
now existing in the country, with the 
state of political affairs ten years ago, 
when the exclusion of the Conservative 
party from power seemed, to all human 
probability, destined to be eternal. 

Had any one, at the close of the 
year 1832, predicted that within nine 
years Sir Robert Peel would be at the 
head of a Cabinet commanding tri- 
umphant majorities in both houses of 
parliament, few persons would have 
been disposed to give much credit to 
the prophecy. The silent and almost 
unmarked progress of events has, 
however, brought about what the most 
daring of political speculators would 
not then have ventured to predict ; 
and the ten years of Whig misgovern- 
ment is now marked out as a distinct 
and melancholy period in the history 
of England. 

Fully to investigate the causes which 
have led to this great change, would 
be to exceed the limits, perhaps to de- 
part from the proper character of a 
paper such as this. The problem is 
one of the most interesting of those 
which the philosophical historian could 
be called on to solve, and suggests les- 
sons of deep and earnest importance 
to the practical statesman. “ The 
rise and fallof the Whigs” is a chapter 
in the history of our country that 
might well give employment to the 
very ablest of living writers: the 
effects of their government upon the 
permanent interests of the country 
are yet to be traced, and will be made 
fully known only by time. No party, 
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unquestionably, has ever so completely 
left the traces of their reign upon all 
the institutions of the country. There 
is no part of the constitution that does 
not bear witness to their presence: the 
whole frame of our social system is 
impressed with the marks of their 
regime ; a revolution, in fact, has been 
completed during their continuance in 
office—a revolution in all but in the 
good old English heart of the people, 
and that the late election shows to be 
as sound and true as ever. 

That such a party, which had car- 
ried more important changes in the 
constitution than had ever been effected 
in the legislation of British parlia- 
ments, should have fallen from power 
gradually, almost imperceptibly but 
surely, until their ruin and prostration 
became complete—until they were 
doomed to see their late antagonists 
take the reins of power from their 
paralysed hands almost without a 
struggle, except, indeed, the passive 
and inglorious one of mere tenacity of 
place, is certainly a circumstance well 
calculated to excite question and sur- 
prise. Many of the causes of their 
downfall are perhaps difficult to trace ; 
one, however, lies on the surface,—- 
conducting the government of the 
country upon go fixed or settled princi- 
ple—they soon ceased to attach to them- 
selves any party in the nation. They 
had no sympathy, no stpport: their 
power crumbled away into dust, and 
they fell, a miserable example of the 
weakness of a party that has no com- 
mon principle to bind them into unity. 

Their last memorable budget was 
the finishing blow to their power. It 
was not, however, that budget that 
caused their downfall, it was merely 
the occasion upon which an event took 
place, that must have taken place if 
that budget had never’ been brought 
forward. They fell because they had 
not the confidence of the country. 
That men, destitute of that confidence 
—that a cabinet, destitute of all the 
requisites that could give capability of 
statesmanship, weak in their own inter- 
nal imbecility, and weaker still in ex- 
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ternal power, without either ability 
at the council board, or majorities 
in the house, should attempt to med- 
dle with the most difficult and com- 
plicated relations of the country, was 
not to be endured. The character 
and circumstances of the ministry were 
sufficient to condemn the budget ; and 
their plans, vast and extensive, whether 
for} evil or good, were felt by the 
country to be plans that were not to 
be proposed by a government such as 
theirs. We are not insensible to the 
mischief of their financial propositions ; 
we do not conceal from ourselves the 
danger they threatened to many of the 
best interests of the empire ; but still 
the ministry fell, not because those 
plans were deliberately condemned by 
the country, but because their own 
characters had been long since irre- 
trievably condemned. The addresses 
of the two houses of parliament 
exactly express the feeling of the 
country. Whatever be the necessity 
of revising the laws which regulate our 
trade, questions of this grave and com- 
plicated nature ought not to be enter- 
tained, except with a ministry in whose 
character and ability, parliament and 
the country can confide. 

So far, then, the causes of the 
downfall of the late ministry should be 
clearly understood. They did not fall 
as men struggling for the success of 
measures which they believed right, 
and to their conviction of the necessity 
of which they sacrificed their power. 
We believe the late ministry could 
never have made such asacrifice ; and 
we know that they had it not to make. 


LORD MELBOURNE. 


Lord Melbourne . 
Lord Cottenham 
Mr. Baring en 
Lord Lansdowne . 
Lord Duncannon . 
Lord Normanby! ! . 
Lord Palmerston 
Lord John Russell . 
Earl Minto! ! . 


Sir J. C. Hobhouse. 


President of the Board of Trade Mr. Labouchere 
Mr. Macaulay 


First Lord of the Treasury . 
Lord Chancellor . ° ° 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ° 
President of the Council 
lord Privy Seal. . . . 
Home Secretary . . . . 
Foreign Secretary . . . 
Colonial Secretary . 
First Lord of the Admiralty . ° 
President of the Board of Con- 
trol for the Affairs of India 


Secretary at War .... . 
Besides these persons holding the 
same Official situations in both cabinets, 


Lord Clarendon 
Lord Morpeth . 
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Some of their partisans, indeed, at- 
tempt to represent them as voluntar'ly 
abandoning power in an attempt to 
carry out great principles,—as martyrs 
to the cause of free trade. The attempt 
may be excused, as the only possible 
means of adding any thing like dignity 
to their exit; but the assertion, un- 
happily for their dignity, is notoriously 
unfounded. They grasped at the 
principles of free trade when they were 
drowning, and they sunk those prin- 
ciples with them. This is the entire 
obligation which the cause of free 
trade, even in corn, owes to the late 
ministry. They made no sacrifices in 
that cause: power they had not to sa- 
crifice, and place they leat they were 
losing when their budget was intro- 
juok They advocated free trade, 
because they hoped by doing so they 
might wenslly keep place, not when 
they risked place in that advocacy: so 
long as they had any thing to risk they 
never breathed the word. They be- 
came free traders only when they had 
nothing to lose, o possibly something 
to gain. 

Out of ond, however, they are ; 
and the Queen has confided the ad- 
ministration of our affairs to other and 
to better hands. How much the 
country has gained by the mere per- 
sonal change,—by the transfer from 
one set of men to the other, will be 
understood at a glance by any one 
who will take the trouble of casting 
his eye over the following list of the 
two ministries. We place them side 
by side to make the contrast the more 
remarkable :— 


CABINET OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Srr Rosert PEE. 
Lorp LYNDHURST. 

Mr. Goulburn. 

Lord Wharncliffe. 
Duke oF BuckKINGHAM. 
Sir James Graham. 
Ear] of Aberdeen. 

Lord Stanle 

Ear! of Haddington. 


Lord Ellenborough. 


Earl of Ripon. 
Sir H. Hardinge. 


the following are and were members of 
the respective cabinets in other rights. 


DvokeE oF WELLINGTON. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull. 
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Such is and was the composition of 
the respective cabinets. We might 
carry down the contrast ¢4rough all 
the subordinate departments: con- 
trasting Mr. Wm. Gladstone, as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
Mr. Shiel; Sir William Follett with 
Sir Thomas Wilde; or Lord Lich- 
field with Lord Lowther ;—but we 
forbear. 

It is, however, impossible to conceal 
the fact, that however high may be the 
estimation in which other members of 
the cabinet are held, the confidence 
and the respect of the people of Eng- 
land are given emphatically to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. We are no flatterers of any 
man, and we dare not say that he may 
not disappoint that confidence and res- 
pect ; although if he do, our calcula- 
tions of his character are wofully at 
fault. That he does now possess it, is 
perhaps the best proof that he deserves 
it—and never did minister enter on 
office with more glorious attendant 
circumstances. Emphatically the mi- 
nister of the people’s choice: he owes 
his high position to no court intrigue— 
to no aristocratic influence—but to the 
national respect which his virtues and 
his abilities have obtained. Since the 
days of Pitt, no minister in England 
has been so entirely, in the best sense 
of the word, a popular minister. After 
an interval of half a century, the cir- 
cumstances of the two ministers are 
not unlike. Both have triumphed over 
a faction, in possession of place and 
power, by reliance on the good sense 
and the patriotism of the people—and 
in both instances, the virtues and cha- 
racter of the individual minister have 
singled him out as almost the one ob- 
ject of the people’s admiration—the 
one object of their choice. 

On Sir Robert Peel, himself, it de- 
pends whether the parallel is to end 
here, or whether his name will de- 
scend to the next generation, with the 
reverence that now is given to Pitt's. 
His ability and integrity, no one in the 
nation doubts—his earnest wish to 
oo the prosperity and welfare of 

is sovereign and his country—but 
more than this is requisite. He must 
feel his personal greatness—he must 
know the strength of his personal po- 
sition. Not to have felt—not to have 
known this, has been, on many occa- 
sions, the one solitary weakness dis- 
played in his character. It is a weak- 


ness, which, in a man called to 
fill the high destiny that is now be- 
fore Sir Robert Peel, may be a fatal 
one. 

Many difficulties, no doubt, sur- 
round the new administration. It 
were strange, indeed, if ten years of 
misgovernment of the expired faction 
had left no legacy of embarrassment 
to their successors; but none we 
augur confidently that will not be 
met by the wisdom and genius of 
the premier. The first and most 
obvious are the financial. No wonder 
that the opposition should have pressed 
the minister to extemporize a budget— 
to meet in a week difficulties which it 
will require months of patient inquiry 
and anxious deliberation to provide 
for. Nothing could have been better 
than the manner in which the minister 
met this preposterous and insolent de- 
mand. The plain, the obvious course 
is that:to which the house and the 
country haye cheerfully acceded—to 
meet the supplies of the year by a 
vote of credit, and postpone the con- 
sideration of the budget to the next 
session. 

What will be the means thus resorted 
to it is impossible to conjecture. A 
property tax seems, under the circum- 
stances, a natural resource. We have 
been at war for the last two years 
without the name of war, and war 
expenses have been thrown on the 
peace finances of the country. There 
are but two ways of meeting the 
extraordinary expenses of war, either 
by a loan or by a property tax—expe- 
dients that ought, perhaps, to be re- 
served to meet such extraordinary 
expenses. The former of these will 
scarcely be adopted—whether the 
latter may be proposed it is im- 

ossible to say. We believe, however, 
it would be universally acceptable to 
the country. 

The new taxes must not, however, 
in any case, be raised off the neces- 
saries of life. To attempt an impost 
upon those things which the labouring 
classes consume—that is, a tax upon 
wages—would be an error the most 
fatal into which any ministry could 
fall. The pressure upon the labourer 
is great enough already: from what- 
ever quarter the deficiencies of the 
public revenue are supplied, it must 
not be by an entrenchment upon the’ 
comforts of the labourer. 
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The same objection applies, though 
not with equal force, to any alterations 
in the rate.of postage. Recklessly as 
this measure was introduced—in utter 
disregard of its financial effects—we 
confess we have been among the number 
of those who have looked with intense 
-anxiety to the experiment itself—and 
we should regret to see it abandoned 
or interfered with. The advantages 
of cheap and easy communication are 
so incalculably great, that we believe 
the nation could better afford another 
tax than to have the rate of postage 
materially increased. At the same 
time, we are disposed to believe that 
were the present rate of postage 
doubled, it would cause no very 
sensible inconvenience and no very 
considerable reduction in the number 
of letters—while of course upon the 
latter supposition it would make a 
very great addition to the revenue. 

It will be, however, for the new 
minister to frame his taxes, which must 
be imposed in the way least likely to 
press upon the energies of the country 
—above all, in the way least likely to 
press upon the poor. We believe the 
opposition will be disappointed in their 
hopes of the unpopularity of these 
taxes. This is their present hope— 
their last desperate speculation. But 
we will be much disappointed both in 
the minister and the people if they be 
not imposed in such a manner as to 
be cheerfully acquiesced in. 

But what will be done with the 
corn laws? We have already endea- 
voured, on a former occasion, to point 
out the mischievous absurdity of making 
this question a question of revenue. 
It is a question of the supply of food to 
the people. The real question to be 
discussed is by what means the people 
can have a more constant and more 
abundant supply of food—whether by 
employing a portion of our population 
to raise corn off our own soil, or by 
making them all manufacturers, de- 
pending for corn on the produce of 
continental soils. What perversion— 
cold and heartless perversion—of this 
question is it to discuss it as if it were 
one by which means mast revenue 
could be raised. 

We may be certain that the new 
minister will not propose any altera- 
tion in these laws as a matter of 
finance. They will be considered on 
other grounds and determined on 
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other principles. We may be cer- 
tain, too, that no measure will be 
proposed which will interfere with 
full and entire protection to British 
and Irish agriculture. Upon other 
points, it is impossible to say whether 
changes may be made—it by no means 
follows that any will. 

Then comes the question of the 
poor law—the question that, perhaps, 
more than any other, will try the 
ministry. To maintain the provisions 
of the new poor law unaltered will 
be to disavow all sympathy with the 
people of England. We are not 
demanding any rash or precipitate 
legislation—we call for no sudden or 
violent change—least of all would 
we wish for any premature inter- 
ference with the course which we 
feel satisfied the ministry must pursue. 
Time and patience are requisite. But 
if Sir Robert Peel wishes to preserve 
his hold upon the affections of the 
people of England, the odious and 
tyrannical provisions of the ‘new poor 
law bill must be removed—Christian 
legislation on the subject must be re- 
sumed, and poverty no longer punished 
as a crime. 

We have, however, earnest enough 
that the distresses of the poor will no 
longer be met with the heartlessness of 
a cold and selfish economy in our rulers. 
The very first act of Sir Robert Peel, 
as minister, is a happy, we trust a faith- 
ful omen of those that are to follow. 
Alluding to a case—one of but too 
many—in which the tender mercies of 
the new poor law had left our fellow- 
creatures to misery—disgraceful to 
the society in which they are to be 

Sir R. Peel said, in the House 
of Commons— 


** Now, the very first thing I did on 
my accession to oftice—for the story 
dwelt upon my mind—was to write a 
letter, the very day I kissed hands, to 
my right hon. friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Departinent on “this 
subject. I said, that the story had sunk 
deep into my mind, and that, if true, i¢ 
was a disgrace to the society in which 
such distress was suffered to exist. 1 
suggested that some inquiry should be 
mé ade into the mode in which the poor 
law was administered at Bolton. My 
advice was taken, and the result is, 
that an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner 
has been sent down to that place, and is 
now there prosecuting his inquiries into 
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the distressing circumstances to which I 
have referred. This is the foundation of 
the charge now brought against me; 
and because I expressed almost horror 
at the statement of the hon. member for 
Bolton, I am now taunted with saying, 
that the working classes should be con- 
tent with the condition of paupers, and 
that the only question was as to the 
administration of the poor laws.” 


There is, in these few but charac- 
teristic words, an earnest that, however 
the new poor law may be dealt with, 
its worst and most inhuman provisions 
will not be permitted to remain un- 
modified. To what extent the modifi- 
cation may be carried we know not ; 
but of this we cherish a confident 
hope, that the day is not far distant 
when the right feeling of the country 
will demand a return to the good old 
principle which, by whatever abuses 
it was marred in its practical details, 
was still the glory of English legisla- 
tion—the principle that every man who 
is willing to give his labour to the 
community is entitled to be supported, 
not as a criminal, but as a brother, if 
not a benefactor, by that community 
in return. 

In the disposition of the minister 
to the poor we may unhesitatingly 
confide. In time we are assured that 
that disposition will work out all 
we can desire. It is not at once 
that a nation can return to the an- 
cient paths it has abandoned; and 
years, perhaps, must elapse before 
we may hope to see the relief of 
the poor in England—and in Ireland, 
too, for sooner or later this must 


follow—placed upon a right basis. ° 


Enough for us to feel assured that 
years will bring it—and that, mean- 
time, the gradual abolition of the 
harsher enactments of the law of the 
bastiles will remove from our legis- 
lation the disgrace of those provisions. 

Ireland is said to present the great, 
the insuperable difficulty to the new 
ministry. We know not why. Diffi- 
cult it is, indeed, for any government 
to deal with Ireland ;—but firmness 
and impartiality in the administration 
of the law will cause that difficulty to 
vanish. Let the law be firmly upheld 
—let treason and sedition be vigorously 
discouraged—let the spirit of the con- 
stitution be respected—a constitution 
inseparably associated with Protes- 
tantism, but holding out its blessings 


and its protection equally to all— 
let Ireland be governed in this spirit, 
and we venture to predict that the 
difficulty will be, if not altogether re- 
moved, greatly diminished. 

The spirit in which the appoint- 
ments made in Ireland has been re- 
ceived by the Protestants of this 
country abundantly proves how cor- 
dially and generously they are dis- 
posed to lend every assistance to the 
Queen’s ministers in their difficult 
task of restoring the reign of peace 
and loyalty in Ireland. A generous 
confidence has been extended by all 
ranks and classes to the men sent 
over among us, which ought to go 
far to negative the charge that the 
Protestants of this country have any- 
thing intolerant in their principles or 
selfish in their feelings. We desire 
to see the laws impartially administered 
—we desire tosee the Protestant church 
and the Protestant religion protected 
—we desire to see the agitation that 
has so long and so wickedly convulsed 
the country discountenanced and sup- 
pressed. Let us have this, and the 
new government of Ireland may rely 
on the earnest support of the Protes- 
tant population of Ireland, and of 
multitudes of its intelligent and loyal 
Roman Catholics. 

Upon particular measures it is use- 
less now to dwell. Time and patience 
here, too, are requisite. The defects 
of the Irish registration—above all, 
THE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
must, at no distant period, engage the 
attention of Sir Robert Peel. We 
press, however, for no immediate de- 
cision—we know well the difficulties 
by which both questions aresurrounded 
—and there is no disposition on the 
part of the Protestants of this country 
to ask for a premature declaration of 
opinions upon either. 

But yet may we venture to express 
an earnest hope that on the question 
of national education there will be no 
compromise or mistake. Our oppo- 
sition to the present system has been 
one of principle, and therefore cannot 
be abandoned. To the cause of scrip- 
tural education we know the Church 
of Ireland will at least be steady. We 
ought to have a national education in 
which that church can fully and cor- 
dially co-operate ; and this can never 
be so long as the word of God is 
excluded and dishonored. 
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These questions, however, are far 
too important to be disposed of in a 
Paper like this. Nor is the time come 
when we ought to ask for a distinct 
expression of the government upon 
them. The plain path of duty is now 
for the Protestants of Ireland to give 
the government of Sir Robert Peel a 
full, cordial, and generous support— 
and if, as in the case of the new poor 
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law to which we have referred, all the 
evil effects of Whig misgovernment 
cannot be got rid in a day or in a year, 
we must wait patiently for the slow 
but sure effects of good government 
to displace them—making every con- 
cession except that of principle, and 
demanding nothing that good sense 
and sound principle do not equally 
require. 


®@ur Contributors at the Brunnens, 


“ Nor at home, sir” ——* Left for Germany”——“ Gone abroad”——“ The house 
shut up” “The family away !’” “* Knock’da dozen times without an answer.” 
Such and such like were the replies we received from upwards of twenty emissaries 
despatched to various quarters of this city and its environs some three weeks 
since. Think, then, respected reader, what our feelings must have been when 
we tell you that the missing individuals were the contributors to our journal— 
that journal over whose destinies for years past it has been no less our pride 
than our province to preside. Those pages, to fill which we had ransacked 
every land, gathering together from remote and unexplored regions whatever 
of genius, wit, or talent we could come at, were likely to be blank, barren, and 
unwritten, and we ourselves, who but a few hours before commanded a goodly 
craft, her sails bent, her anchor tripped, her streamer floating in the breeze, were 
now, by one of those fatalities of life which spare not emperors nor editors, to 
be left without a crew. From the boatswain who piped our merry men, to 
the cherub that sat up aloft, none were there. We sat like the ancient mariner 
upon the poop, and albeit we shot no albatross, the same wide surface of sea and 
sky stretched far before us, and no sight or sound of comfort there. 

In our misery we called on C. O., and the echo answered “Oh!” We 
asked for Harry Lorrequer, and the echo replied “ Queer!” In one word, 
by some special conjuration, the brilliant stars who were wont to deck the 
firmament of our Magazine, were vanished and fled, and those bright spirits, 
whose reflective reasonings or flashing fancies had decked our pages, had been 
spirited away from this breathing world, and not left even a proof-sheet behind 
them. 

Poetry, polemics, political economy, romance, rhetoric and round towers, 
had taken by one consent to dyspepsia, and actuated and incited by Sir Henry 
Marsh and others, and having no fear of Father Mathew before their eyes, 
had betaken themselves to the spas, resolved to “ go the whole chalybeate.” The 
choice spirits that fur months long we had nourished upon hock, hermitage, and 
humbug, noyeau and newspapers, punch, puffs, and pounds sterling, were gone 
to wash from their memories the fruits of our assiduous attentions in the con- 
founded wells of Nassau; as if sulphurated hydrogen could be a substitute for 
Helicon and the Pauline more poetical than Parnassus. 

They had left us without commiseration and without copy. They may have 
had stomachs, but they had no bowels. True it is, we have amongst our corps 
more than one who has proffered to write the whole journal, from Mortimer to 
O'Malley, ready alike for polities or poetry, a song, astory, or a satire. Yet it 
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has never been our habit to impose upon good nature. Besides that, we prefer 
limiting our Billy Bottom to roaring like a lion, leaving the turtle dove functions 
for another instrument. 

What was to be done? What course should we take? But one was open 
to us—to give them chase. Not a moment was to be lost. So, with John 
Murray in one hand, and a carpet-bag, containing our wardrobe in the 
other, we took an affectionate leave of our friends and set out in pursuit of the 
lost contributors. Sea-sick, starved, and sunburnt, we reached Cologne, holding 
one hand upon our luggage, and the other on our nose, travelling with a 
speed that cost us from a German inspector of passports the impertinent epithet 
of a “ rasende Buchandler.” 

Every step of our journey bore some trace of the fugitives. In one place, a 
tall, and rather sallow gentleman, of some fifty autumns, with a humorous eye, 
and a droll bend in his mouth, had said queer things to the landlady. At an- 
other, a high-spirited and joyous-looking fellow had ceased some practical joke 
upon the party, to dip into the corporate regulations of Cologne, and express a 
hope that the day was not distant, when, besides drinking Hock Heimar, the people 
would wear breeches of vine leaves, for that there was no such source of national 
prosperity as native manufacture. Here a pale and emaciated figure, whose 
face scarce offered surface for his moustachos, had spouted Schiller till mid- 
night. There a tall and stalwart fellow had pronounced Rhine wine to be 
vinegar, and voted Bushmills to be superior to Biberich. One by one we recog- 
nised them, and at length as we reached the steamer, we heard of a large and 
comely personage, who, having mixed his punch in the salad bowl, amused the 
whole company with his ready wit and brilliant fancy. He did not travel far with 
the rest, for, observing what he believed to be a publisher sitting under the 
Drachenfells, he took a boat and set out in pursuit of him. 

It was clear we were now upon the right scent ; so having paid our bill, we 
bowed ourself out of the coffee-room, into the street, over an apple woman, 
nearly into a cellar, and finally backed our way on board the steamer, from 
whose deck we beheld the landlord of the Rhineberg, and his whole establish- 
ment, Kou-towing in concert till we passed the bend of the river. At night- 
fall we reached Biberich, and being crammed with fourteen other votaries of 
sulphur and soda, set out in an omnibus for Wiesbaden. 

We had not proceeded far, when we were passed by a rather knowing looking 
turn out, with two blood cattle spinning along at twelve miles an hour. We 
should know that figure, thought we—* Who is it, postilion ?” 

“ Der Herr Von Lorricker,” said the driver, touching his hat. 

At the same moment the wild sportsman came cantering along—his hat gar- 
nished with hackles, while the blue curl of his Havannah left a train behind him. 
«* They are all here, every man of them,” cried we, aloud, as we drew up at the 
door of the Hotel de Nassau. 

«No room, sir,” said the waiter, before we had time to descend; “a large 
party have taken the stables to sleep in, and we gave ten florins, yesterday, for 
a sugar hogshead, for a nervous gentleman, who insisted upon a separate apart- 
ment.” 

« What is to be done?” said we ; “ we are a stranger, and know no one.” 

“* We could make you a shake-down in the garden-house, with the bee-hives.” 

* Heaven forbid,” said we. 

** There is a spare manger, if the gentleman would permit you having it,” re- 
plied the waiter. 

* Who are they ?” said we, eagerly. 

“ Very hard to say sir,” said the waiter ; “the gentleman who got out of that 
carriage, is one of the party.” 

As he spoke, the caleche, in which we had seen Harry Lorrequer, drove past, 
empty, and left no doubt upon our mind. 

* Four louis d’or in your hand if you can place us in any spot from which we 
can see and hear that party.” 

“ There is a dog-house in the yard,” said the waiter, musingly ; “ with fresh 
straw we might make it comfortable for you; and as they are going to supper, 
we could wheel you in without being observed.” 
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** We had rather not perform the part of a mastiff,” said we, with a sigh; 
“but if it must be so——” 

“It must,” chimed in the Kelner; and in ten minutes later we found our- 
self coiled up something in the shape of an &c., in the canine sentry-box 
aforesaid. Desirous of preserving our incognito, we did not venture to look 
out ; but as the room filled, the voice of each new comer satisfied us that all 
our men were there—not one was absent. 

Taking into consideration the difficulties of our position—the constraint of 
our attitude—the Babel of voices around—we may be excused if our impres- 
sions were not most accurate, as the scene opened before us. As well, however, 
as the locale permitted, we disposed ourselves to observe the proceedings, and 
even make a few hurried notes to aid our recollection. No species of order 
or etiquette appeared to prevail—there was neither president nor croupier. 
Seated around a large and amply-provided board, the party were arranged, as 
chance, or rather as the waiter willed it. 

“ Here, sir,” cried he, touching C. O. by the elbow; “ this is your place; I 
have put you beside the other “ Geistlicher Herr.” 

Now, the “ghostly sir,” alluded to so reverently, was the wild sportsman 
himself, who had just returned froma day's partridge shooting, with what 
Carleton called the “grand hedgehog” of Nassau. 

‘“* As you are a countryman,” said the waiter, addressing Anster ; “I have 
kept a good place for you ; there, beside the Gniidige Frau von Hall.” —- 

“ Waiter, waiter,” shouted an authoritative voice, asa fat friend, with but- 
toned-up blue coat, rushed in, with an air of hurried and important meaning, 
dragging, rather than leading, a masked figure, in deep black. 

* Confound him,” cried we; “this is some of his dramatic doings.” 

“ Where is Harry Lorrequer ?—where’s Maxwell ?—is O’Sullivan here? I 
want to present my particular friend, Mr. x 

“« Take care, take care,” said his companion, gently ; “do not forget the 
incognito.” 

“Trust me for that ; half my works are anonymous—I’m up to the whole 
thing. Sometimes I throw a little dash of Bulwer—now a little bit of Scott— 
then a racy spice of Fielding into my style. There’s no detecting me. From 
Boz to Bunyan, I have them all. How do you do, sir? The Archbishop of 
Dublin, I think ?” 

* No, Professor Butt, at your service.” 

“ Delighted to know you . Every man who understands good feeding 
owes youa debt of gratitude—tuo auzilio sheriffs’ ‘dinners had never died.” 

“‘I never supported corporate monopoly like this,” replied the professor, 
pointing to our friend’s paunch. 

« What a noise—what a confusion—better far to be on the sea-lashed cliffs of 
lofty Moher, with the white foam curling at our feet,” said a soft silvery voice, 
whose concluding words were lost in the din around. 

“‘ Beautiful wather—it’s so strong, it needs two whiskeys,” cried some one, 
hob-nobbing at the end of the table with Mangan. 

“ Eight brace and a pheasant.” 

“* Good sport ; but for my taste, give me a mountain rivulet, across whose 
rippling current the shadows of dark clouds are passing, as a soft breathing 
south wind wafts them on. Let me see the glassy surface burst, as the leaping 
trout springs at my bright dragon-fly—let me feel that delicious blending of 
thoughtful solitude, with momentary excitement. The angler’s life for me.” 

* Six and thirty tumblers of as foul smelling a compound as ever gentleman 
passed over his lips; handed to you, it’s true, by as pretty a maiden as needs be. 
This I take before breakfast—then run for an hour and a half round the Cur- 
saal, dressed in flannel—then twelve tumblers as a whet, and after, to dinner 
with what appetite you may. It is so inspiriting and invigorating to sit, when 
the table d’hote is over, under a broiling sun—thermometer, a hundred and 
two, bloated like the Nassau balloon, with boiled beef, braten, beans, and beet- 
root fermenting in your stomach, under the opposite influences of acid wine 
and alkaline water ; while a German band are blowing the roof off your scull, 
with one of Straus’ waltzes; to which infernal music, half the cripples of 
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Europe are figuring in a ballet. Out of ten gentlemen I met this morning, you 
could not have made’one perfect individual ; and I'll offer a bet, there is not a 
man at Wiesbaden, with the number of limbs and features popular prejudice 
looks for.” 

‘I'll take the wager, C. O.,” cried Harry Lorrequer, from the end of the 
table. 

«* What is that bauble, Harry, hanging from your button-hole ?” cried the 
professor. 

* Oh, le croix de Nassau, nothing more—the Grand Duke sent it to me yes- 
terday, in return for a little lyric on the Spas. 

«<« Let’s hear it, Hal, let’s hear it.” 

«* Mein ruh ist hin—mein herz ist schwer.” 

‘I'd eat more braten if I dare,” groaned Anster, in a state of half abstrac- 
tion. 

‘* But the song, the song,” shouted the whole party. 

“Ich bin dabey,” cried Lorrequer ; and began, to a well-known melody, the 
following chaunt :— 


Atr— Run, boys, run.” 


I. 


Run, boys, run, for all the world is sipping it, 
Surely such a time as this was never known, 
From Naples now to Norway, poor John Bull is dripping wet, 
With sulphur and chalybeate, he is frantic grown. 
There’s not a stream, how small it seem, 
But if it only have a taint 
Of horse's legs, and rotten eggs, 
Is sure to cure a heart complaint. 
The very swells cut Bath and Wells, 
And even all the knowing men, 
Eschew the vine, and change their wine, 
For sulphuretted hydrogen. 


if, 


At Herne-bay one cannot stay, 
Nor such a place as Calais is, 
The only way, i’ the present day, 
Is to have a slight paralysis. 
You can’t be sad at Carlsbad, 
Where ev'ry one so ill you meet ; 
You stump about, and see the gout, 
And cripples meet in ev’ry street. 


Ill. 


Oh what a start ! to raise your heart, 
To smell of sulphur ev'ry day, 

To ease your mind, you meet the blind, 
And see the gouty walk and play. 

You count the sips of pallid lips, 
And see the cripples how they eat 

Of every food both bad and good, 
Washed down by a chalybeate. 
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IV. 


There’s Mrs. G. at number three, 
Gives up all hope of bliss again ; 
But still the fair, for change of air, 
Has confidence in Kiss-a-gen. 
Sir Peter, too, with nose so blue, 
Whose liver went at Hydrabad, 
The silly ass has left Madras, 
To try a week at Schlangenbad. 





Vv. 


Who ever saw the town of Spa 
So full of faces white and green ? 
And even Hesse we must confess 
Looks like a place of quarantine. 
Bishops stout here run about, 
And even play at rackets too ; 
And lawyers laugh, and sit and quaff, 
In little flannel jackets too. 


vi. 


And when you've dipped, and when you've sipped, 
You run as fast as any thief. 
Until the note of table d’ hote, 
Calls you home to sodden beef. 
To pickled pork, a roasted stork, 
Some Gruyere with a mutton fry ; 
A salmon stew, a rat ragout, 
Some oysters with your apple pie. 
Then run, boys, run, &c. 


* By-the-by, professor, what have you done for the Mag ?” 

** Nothing—not aline. The fact is, I have been hard worked lately. The 
southern circuit leaves me but little time for the muses.” 

“I cannot understand a man not having time for every thing,” said our fat 
friend. ‘ As for me, I took a cup of coffee and a petite verre at five—dashed 
off an article for Bentley before seven—wrote eight letters, all to the Row— 
finished a squib for a friend’s album—corrected the proof of my last Doings— 
played two games at dominos, and eat three mutton chops before nine o'clock 
—and here I am now as fresh as a lark.” 

«« Egad, the editor ought to have you in his portrait gallery,” said the 
professor. 

“ T’ve done him,” cried a voice from the end of the table, “ I’ve done him for 
the next number.” 

“« Give it to me,” cried the wild sportsman, “ I'll read it aloud to the com- 
pany. Is this it? Somewhat short, I think. Does the Ed. like the thing as 
concise as this ?” 

** You can’t have a devill’d kidney as large as a saddle of mutton.” 

* Silence, silence: we are going to make an illustrious Irishman. Here he 
is for you, messieurs et mesdames. Allow me to present—— 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—NO. XXIII. 
HENRY R. ADDISON, ESQUIRE. 
“ Hear, hear, hear. Read up, Maxwell.” 


Farr Reaper—for to you we desire especially to address ourselves upon this 
occasion—in making our bows to you, we come not forward with any hard- 
featured, lynx-eyed lawyer, deep in declarations—learned in all the duplicities 
of the Common Pleas; neither do we present to your notice some pale-faced 
politician, whose midnight meditations on the corn laws, have deepened the 
care-worn wrinkles of a countenance, whose smiles are reserved for a general 
election. He is not an erudite churchman, curious in controversy, powerful in 
polemics ; still less is he distinguished for those eminent professional gifts, the 
endowments of many who adorn our pages. Ina word, he is neither lawyer 
nor parson, antiquarian nor doctor ; yet is he, as all who know him will confess, 
a very considerable Irishman. 

A truce, then, for a moment, to your bishops, your chancellors, your learned 
diggers in Greek roots; your men of law, love, ligatures, and Latin; your 
round-about historians of round towers; your tourists in Connaught or Con- 
stantinople. Turn, we pray you, 


‘* From saints and martyrs hairy,” 
not— 
** To gaze upon the Virgin Mary,” 


but upon that smiling, yet martial figure, who confronts you so hardily upon the 
opposite page. 

There he is—from the curl of his well-waxed moustache, to the brass rowell 
of his spur, an Irishman—yea, and more still, an “ Irish Dragoon.” No such 
humbug misrepresentation of that character, as our friend, Harry Lorrequer, 
presents to the world ; but a genuine * heavy ;” nor the less Irish, that his very 
birth was a bull—for we have heard that he was born in Calcutta. Thuse who 
remember that goodly corps, ’yclept the second dragoon guards, some few years 
since, will have little difficulty in recognising him, at once its pride and its glory. 
Tam Marte quam Mercurio, as much adjutant as author: equally ready to im- 
provise punch or poetry, to devise a devil or a drama. An unwearied pen, a 
more incessant knife and fork. Cultivating the mess and the muses, and with a 
mind so “ — omnium rerum,” that he could take in every thing from a pon- 
toon to a publisher. 

Look at that eye, brimfull of rich, racy, sparkling humour—look upon that 
bold, expansive forehead, above which the hair is waving in the careless abandon 
of the soldier—look upon that full and well-marked lip, in every curl of which, 
some sly joke, some ready repartee is coiling itself up, like “a twining serpent, 
with a blunderbuss under his arm,” and you will readily confess the claims of one 
born to be the delight of a regiment. His career, happily for the amusement 
of those who relish the gayest and most spirited light reading of the day, was 
destined to be a peaceful one. Charging a mob before the “ Mereldry,” or 
hunting some peripatetic proprietor of poteen, were about the extent of his 
military services ; but happily for us, as doubtless for him, he had a soul above 
the piping frivolities of peace, and at length grown weary of the daily drudgery 
of the service—bored by the barrack, and hipped by the Horse Guards—he con- 
verted his sword, not into a ploughshare, but into a gross of Perryan pens, and 
became the author of 365 successive—ay, and better still, successful 
farces. Then, when the pit was inaroar, and the dress-boxes in delight, 
might be seen those portly proportions, which were wont to shine conspicuous 
in the charge, sliding, sylph-like between the flats of the Haymarket, or insinu- 
ating themselves between the pasteboard foliage of a forest, at the Adelphi; 
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and the voice, whose loud “halt” has arrested prancing squadrons, subdued 
into dulcet notes, whispers soft nonsense to a danseuse, or some winning com- 
pliment to Mrs. Humby. The world is ever fond of recording, in no measured 
terms, the disappointment experienced on meeting with those in the flesh, with 
whom they have previously been pleased upon paper. Nothing is more com- 
mon, nothing more popular, than this plaint. Every boarding-school Miss— 
every albumed blue stocking, has recorded her sorrows, and regrets that Mrs. 
Hemans did not look like Sapho—and that Tom Campbell actually wore a coat, 
trowsers, and Wellington boots, like anyother gentleman of five and forty. We 
stop not to inquire how well or ill-founded these remarks may be, certain it is 
the subject of our present sketch is little calculated to create them. Blessed 
with a temperament and a temper, whose clay must have been moistened in 
champagne, ere its manufacture into manhood, we prefer his convivial powers 
almost to his literary ones. Alive to all the passing merriment of the moment, he 
pounces upon a pun, like a hawk upon a hen, and by a readiness to create and 
a faculty to improve upon the brilliancy of others, the conversation never flags 
in which he takes a part; and those qualities which delight and amuse us upon 
paper, are displayed with all the advantages of voice, look, manner, and gesticu- 
lation which so eminently distinguish him. 

“The Dramatic Doings,” a series of papers 30 justly popular in our pages, 
convey a very clear idea of his conversational gifts; the same slap-dash, 
rambling, discursive fund of anecdote and adventure, is conspicuous in both ; 
enlivened by touches of ready wit or racy humour, he goes through life, 
like a child through a flower garden, plucking, culling, and scattering sweets 
on every hand. Prodigal, for he is productive ; reckless, for his resources 
are rich; he has done much that is good, and needs but the inclination to do 
still more. | With this assurance, and the additional one, that while there are 
few who, in the careless ease of his morning gown and slippers, can throw off 
a more brilliant paper for Bentley, Blackwood, or ourselves, a better fellow 
doesn’t exist, nor a warmer friend, than Henry Avpison. 


** Devilish handsome that of my friend there. I had rather the thing had not 
been so complimentary ; but, however, can’t be helped, and I'll try and do some- 
thing civil for him in my next preface.” 

«* The system of mutual assurance is the life of the craft.” 

“ May I give a toast, gentlemen,” said Carleton, who for some time past 
seemed sunk in a moody silence. 

«“ Of course, of course, Carleton ; any thing from you is ever acceptable.” 

« Then, here’s the health of Napoleon Buonaparte.” 

“Eh! what! Buonaparte—Napoleon the Emperor? What the deuce has 
he to do with us or our proceedings? Explain, explain.” 

“ T will explain,” said Carleton solemnly, as he rose to his legs. We owe 
him a deep and a lasting debt of gratitude—one which, I’m proud to say, I've 
never ceased to remember and record among brothers of the pen.” [Name, 
name, name.|] He shot a bookseller.” 

** So he did,” cried the wild sportsman. “ Hip, hip, hurrah.” 

We trembled in the dog-house at the enthusiastic violence with which this 
toast was received. 

“ I beg leave to enter a protest against the opinion evinced in the last senti- 
ment,” cried our fat friend. Shooting a bookseller is as unsportsmanlike a 
thing as destroying a hen pheasant. I say, Mangan, what's that song the 
Germans have gone wild about lately ?” 

“You mean “* Tue German Rutne.” I've done a little translation of it ? 
May I read it?” 

mnes—Sing it “ The Rhine,” “ The Rhine.” 
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THE GERMAN RHINE.—BY NICHOLAS BECKER. 
** Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.” 


They never shall have it,—never ! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

They threaten in vain for ever 
The River of the Vine! 


So long as its billows bounding 
Shall wear their dark-blue vest, 

So long as an oar, resounding, 
Shall cleave its glorious breast, 


They never shall have it,—never ! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

No stranger’s heart for ever 
Shall bathe in its fiery wine ! 


So long as one flower shall blossom 
Beside its exulting foam, 

So long as the glass of its bosom 
Shall mirror castle and dome, 


They never shall have it,—never ! 
The free, the German Rhine ! 


Our youths shall guard for ever 
The Father of the Vine! 


No !—till its abundant waters 
Shall yield us fish no more, 

No !—till our Fatherland’s daughters 
No longer shall haunt its shore, 


They never shall have it,—never ! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

For first on its waves for ever 
The sun must cease to shine! 


“ Well, I think, gentlemen, the Editor will be content, after all. The 
Magazine will be short, it’s true, but most racy. In fact, a crack number.” 

« What have you, Petrie ?” 

“ A few pages of a new view of the round towers.” 

« You hav'nt seen my essay on that subject,” said Maxwell. ‘TI think I can 
satisfactorily show that they were originally intended for illicit distillation. 
Their unobtrusive exterior—their secluded situation—all indicate the evidences 
of secrecy and caution E 

“ Not at all, not at all. Ihave every reason to believe they were intended 
as receptacles for rejected articles ; and in fact I know our governor is in treaty 
for the one at Clondalkin, to restore it to its ancient functions.” 

“Where is Anster?” said C. O., “I should like his opinion on this sub- 
ject.” 

“ Géethe’s ghost came for him half an hour since ; they have taken a stroll 
towards Biberich.” 

“‘Here’s his health,” cried Lorrequer. “No translator of Faust comes 
—- a hundred miles of him—Schlegel himself told us it was unapproach- 
able. 


** What a humbug you are, Harry, to affect to know any thing about the 
matter,” cried the Professor. 

* Tsaac, son of Abraham, don’t expose us. With little French and less Ger- 
man, we pass ourselves as a tolerable linguist ; but we honestly confess to you that 


our forte ‘is our mother tongue,’ not but that our printer makes us occasionally 
ashamed of even that.” 
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* At this period of the evening,” said a soft and mellow voice, whose dulcet 
tones, were they even to repeat common-places, which they never do, would 
still have their spell of enchantment, “it is but meet that we should pledge one 
toast to the mutual mistress of our vows—Tue University Macazine. Far 
from the land which gives us birth, it is a pleasure and a pride to us to think 
of its bright and brilliant career. Whether we reflect upon those powerful 
and prophetic papers on politics which seem to cast their shadows before coming 
events (here two tall figures from opposite sides of the table bowed simulta- 
neously)—whether we think of those searching criticisms which adorn its pages, 
or those brilliant flashes of wit, fancy, and imaginatian, which sparkle through 
its lighter essays, we have every reason to feel that the men who have associated 
together to this end have deserved well of their country. I give you, therefore, 
the University Magazine, and with it one whose untiring-efforts, whose un- 
flinching zeal have stood the test-of the dark hour of storm and shipwreck, and 
deserves well to be commemorated in the season of trrumph and success—‘ The 
Editor.’” 

‘A bumper for the publisher,” quoth Addison. ‘ Hand me the sherry. 
I'll finish a bottle of it. Lush and the trade are, I confess, my weaknesses.” 

Overcome by our sensations of gratitude, we confess that for some moments 
we were struck mute, but as the hip, hipping died away, we protruded our head 
from our hiding-place, and began thus :—‘‘ Gentlemen contributors P 

The words were not spoken when a panic fear seized upon the entire assembly, 
and, horrified by the unexpected apparition amongst them, they fled hither and 
thither. Never was such a scene of tumult, riot, and disorder. In vain the 
Professor used his efforts to calm the tumult. In vain the silvery voice of one 
more persuasive still called on them to becalm. The bell from the Cursaal 
rung at the same moment, and each man, donning his flannel jacket, cut a 
preliminary caper, and rushed out towards the wells. It was to no purpose 
that we called on them by every epithet of friendship and affection. The 
smell of the sulphur was in their nostrils. The steam of the chalybeate had 
touched their olfactories. ‘The demon of dyspepsia had waved his wand above 
them, and we were left alone in our dog-house. 

Difficulties may delay, they never deter us. We took post horses, and set 
out for Biberich. The Gros Herzog received us in a blue satin snuggery, 
where he was smoking a meerschaum with the King of Hanover, the Queen of 
Greece, and a few other familiars. When we had mixed our hock and seltzer, 
we opened our woes. Many were the expressions of kind condolence and 
friendly solicitude we received on all sides. 

“T should hang every mother’s son of them,” said the King of Hanover. 

“ No, Ernest,” said we ; “ you'd not do that ?” 

** Well, then, I'd convoke a new chamber—I mean, I'd get another sct of 
wretches.” 

“ Yes ;” said the Queen of Greece ; “we could send you a hundred from 
Athens; there’s Oanéeuxsyos . § 

** No, I have it,” cried the Gros Herzog; and he rushed out of the room in 
a frenzy. 

«* What will he do?” cried we ; “ nothing desperate we hope. Some of those 
men will be wanted for high offices in the state. There’s at least a couple of 
bishops among them—Butt must be on the bench yet— Maxwell will die a mil- 
lionaire—and Lorrequer might be respectable if not taken off prematurely.” 

* T’ve done it,” cried the Gros Herzog, entering, radiant with smiles. 

« What,” cried we, all breathless with anxiety. 

« T’ve cut off the water,” said he, triumphantly. 

True it was, revered reader—not a spoonful of sulphur was to be had for 
love or money. They sat on the steps of the Cursaal, with their tongues out. 
Pens and ink were distributed meanwhile ; and the result, we are happy to say, 

was,.the necessary supply for our pages. Meanwhile, fearful of’ consequences, 
we obtained our passport, and arrived safely in Dublin to resume our labours, 


Ep. 





